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IN the lle Fs. 
following Remarks, I looked about me,—perhaps 


wh a tefeleſa—perhaps pitta _purbiigd eye j— 


but, tertahily with the anxiety of an; heneſt Briron; 


| 2 fot the hotiout; jculsus for the proſperity of: 
lis country: And 1 theught, that 1 could diſcern” 


the natutal clieumftances, and the favs accidental 


advantages which ſeemed favourable, reſpectiyely, to 
the intluſtry, the virtue; the -wealth, tlie happineſd 


of the inhabitants of the different parts of Sdetland 


which 1 Bad occaften t6/vifit,—t6 be, evefy where, 
happily feconded by the principtes of the Briim 
Conſtitütion, and the conduét of hiv Majeſty's pre- 


I thought; that Tecüld equally | 
diſtinguith Improvetttetit, itt thoſe places? ii” whithe | 


ſent Adminiſtration. 


its progreſs appeared ſlow, ſtationary, or retrograde, 


to be there checked by ſomething unfavourable in 


their natural circumſtances, or by accidental diſad- 
vantages ; not by the-negligence' or injuſtice of the 
Britiſh Legiſlature, or by the weakneſs or partiality 
of me r 0 the Executive Govenunene: is 


$20) 411 [2 wh — * 


» +» 4 


* G4 * 


„ DEDICATION. 


Tre medley of narrative and refleQion i in which * 
T have detailed thoſe obſervations, has, I fear, little 


elegance of compoſition.— —little that is new, import- | 


| ning, without courting popular applauſe, ſeeks only ; 
the welfare of his country, and the honour, of his 


ant, or curionſly minute in fads, few proots, * | 


any enlarged comprehenſion of intellect, and few 


marks of depth or nicety of diſcernment, to recam- 
mend it to notice. And there is a conſiderable, | 
| n lighter matter intermingled. 1 


1 ONE WR EE 
3 I preſume 1 to dee it to you; Six, in the 
perſuaſion, that, to a Miniſter, who, without ſh 


Sovereign, and purſues theſe objects with the seal, 
the judgment, the knowledge, the energy neceſſary. 


to command ſucceſs. —To a Man, whoſe y virtue 


and abilities, thus conſpire with the confidence of, | 
his country, to give a generous elevation to his cha- 
racter, - nothing ſuggeſted by a modeſt joy in the | 

national proſperity, and a modeſt wiſh to ſee: ba 
proſperity permanent, can be altogether unaccept- 
able, even from a young man ſo TRY > low 


obſcure as, : | ; Porn roll 
SIR, | : | 5 51 

Your moſt obedient. S 

Ebixnunen, ““ mM. 
| ; 
May 6th, 2793. } and very bumble ſervant,” 1 


mer 


© ROBERT HERON. 
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PRINCIPAL CROSS ROADS. 


7 1 


s d oO Tk Wk 


The great Communications between England and Scotland are 
Four, videlicet, by Berwick, Coldſiream, Kelſo, and Carliſle, 


The different Roads from Londen to Edinburgh are given in the 
| Deſcription of the Roads of South Britain, from p. 124 te 
132; and, as the Meaſurement of the other direct Roads 
through Scotland, is moſtly taken from Edinburgh, a Travelle: 
may eaſily connect his Route in North Britain with that he 
bas already taken, whether he enters the Country by Garlifle 
Kelſo, Coldftream, or Berwick. St | 


— —mX — ' ̃ 


F 
Hyndford. 


EpinBURGH to Berwick. | 
er ue. Berend Haddington, on right, 


L 
5 
© 
iN 


| o Muſſelburgh ** | field, Earl of Wemyſs. 25 
, er e e 
g Haddington bY | 16 - Haddington. , | 
Linton 5 | 21 || At Broxburn, on left, Broxmouth, Di 
Belton Ford 341 24 of Roxburgh. 
3 22 27 . 
Broxburn Iz] 28] EDbwoncn to Coldffream. 
Preſs Iun, Berw. 134] 42 A i 
Avt | 0 Dalkeith * 6 
| Journ 4 } 46 Pathhead : | g 1 
I Berwick 74] 533 a . 4 102 
| x. Black Shields Inn, at! 
At 37, on right, New-Hailes, Lordf Falla N 
Hailes. a - ö 3 14 
At Muſſc|burgh, on right, Pinkie· Houſe, Thannel-Kirk Inn 519 
Lady Hope; and two miles farther, Norton Inn, Berw.] 53) 241 


„ | 


— FREY 


6—ͤ— 


35 ROADS OF SC TAN J. 


Thirlſton 2 | 264 A little beyond 44, * 
ibby's Inn 33  Tiviet, Marquis of, 
reenlaw 1:30 | 3% | 

zoldfliream 10 46 Another Road, viz. 


At Dalkeith, on the left, the Palac 
of Dalkeith, Duke of Buccleugh ; o 
the right, Jeanfield, —— Dougla 
Eſq.; and Newbattle, Marquis 
Lothian. 

Before Pathhead, on the left, Preſtyn 
Hall, Sir John Callender, Baronet. 
Two miles beyond Greenlaw, to 

left, Marchmont Houſe, Earl « 


allaſhields 
Melreſs 
Fedburgh 


Marchmont's heirs. 
Before Coldſtream, on the left, Hirſel 
Lord Home; and on the right, Lees EpinBuRG 
— Marjoribanks, Eſa. "= 
| Io Laſwade 
8 Middleton 


N 8 Bankhou L) 
? EDINBURGH to Kelſo: | tage all a 
To Dalkeith s JCrolslee 

[Path Hes. I 10zÞFerny Hall 
[Black Shields Inn, at Croſs Tweed t 

Falla 134 14 Selkirk 

Lauder, Roxb.|12 | 26 [Aſhkirk 
Smallholm 1137 awick 

Kelſo | | 6 | 43 — 222 

in 


| At Lander, on the left, Thinilond Aeſcpau / Green 


Caſtle, Earl of Lauderdale. : | 
Two miles before Smallholm, on t edp ath, 
left, Mellerſtone, the Hon. Lang holm 
t — 1 _ irk Andrews, Cumb. 
mile before d, on right 
Fleurs, Duke of Roxburgh. CO 
"ARLISLE 


Eaſt Loth. I4 Eſq. 
Lauder, Berw. II c 
Fly-Boat upon Tweed 

[Ancrum Br.  Roxb. 


Watt, Eſq. 
Pringle, Eſq. 


UW 890 — 
> 
[8] 


H to Carliſle, 


\© + Ur wo wn | 
eee 


— = 


G — 


7— — 
. 


* 


EDINBURGH to Jedburgb. | At 71. Dalhouſie Caſtle, Lord Dalhouſie} 
1 Two miles before Middleton, on right, 
15 . Arniſton, Lerd Advocate Dundas. 
To Black Shields, At Bankhouſe, on left, Pirn, Ta 


WT 


I = | 
7 = 3 


25 [At Croſslee, on right, Bowland, 
. 


= ” 
R 
On * * 


34 Beyond Selkirk, on right, 


Jedburgh 


25 * 


45 At 6s, on left, Dr Elliot. 


RECESS: 8 
EYE 8 


_ — OY CO OE 


A — 


TJ ROADS os SCOTLAND. _ 6 
Beyond Redpath, on right, Sorby, . 
. * EpinBURGH to Moffat. [ 
ore Lan „on right, ö 
Caſtle, Duke of Buccleugh. Another Road. | 
2 — * 3 o Howgate, Edinb. 10 
RR almyre, Peeb.] 717 
6 9 {Blythe Bridge 4121} 
| EpixmurGn to Dumfries. Mat, p. 5- 91 50 
To Linton, Tweedalej——-| 162} & 13, en the left, the Whim, 
Blythe Bridge py 21 | Ac 144, La mancha” E. of Dundonald 
| F a, E. . 
Broughton, Peeb. 6 27 | At Halmyre, Murray's Hall, Sir 
2rook Inn 7 | 34 Murray Keith. | 
Bield Inn 1 | 35 PRA ane Be. 
Tweed Foot 6 | a1 2 ; 
Moffat, Dum 9 a EpinnurGs to Wigton 
Johnſton Kirk 9 | 59 and Whiteborn. 
tLochmaben 616 D 5 
Tinwall Kirk | 52] rag re- In, j— 165 
Dumfries 4 | 74 4 Bridge End, Lanar 34 20 
LEY Hill 94 405 
Another Road, viz. rad Is 19 | 40x 
15 a Ws Penpont, Dumf. 14] 61 
To Mefat, above |—| go [MHenybivfe 53] 663 
Johnſton Moor 9 | 59 Balmaclellan, Kirk.\12 784 
Amisfheld 8 | 67 [New Galloway _ 144 80 
Dumfries 44 7 18 Newton Stewart, | 
| . Wigtonſh.|i8 | 98 | 
Another Road, viz. 4 wn 7 tos 
Kirkinner 3 [108 
To Howgate, Edinb.— 10 [Sorby 31111 
| 3 Peeb.) 17 [Whiteborn Js tis 
eebles 22 | | Caſtle 
Stobo e 28 ur” — 8 ta 
Drummelzier | 4 | 32 x A 8 
= 2d Iun ” [94 265 | | 
WT | Mo fa: * is | 534 EpinBURGH to Lanerk and | 
Dumfries, above[214] 75 Ayr ; the new Road. 
A mile beyond Peeb he right. To Currie | Edinb. 2 
Naa Gai, ur Were, s e 
A mile beyond Stobo, on the right, 8 S * — 
bo Heul Lord Chief Baron Moutgo-Tartalrs n 
mery, and a mile farther, on the left, One mile farther right t 
Nie Polo, Sir James Nayſmith. Lanar 1 6 4 | 32 
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7 "ROADS 5 (8 

- Orleft to | At, on the right, Hatton, Dr David- 

I I n. 

Douglas Mill Inn "OY 383 At "Mid Calder, on the left, Calder 
Douglas l 251 41 Houſe, Lord Torphichen. | 
Muirkirk, Ayrſh.h1o | 51 At — the Palace, Duke of Ha- 
Cumnocł 104 614 milton 
Ochiltree 41652 re — rale 
Drongan 4 | 693 | 
Ayr | 765 is 


ä — 


At 4, on the left, Hail's Hall, — 
Carmichael, Eſq. 

At Carnwath, the Caſtle, _— Lock: 
hart, Eſq. 

At Douglas, the Caſile, Lord» Douglas. 

At 63, on the right, Dumfries oe 
Earl of Dumfries. 

At Ochiltree, Counteſs of Glencairn. 

At 71, on the right, Sundrum, — 
Hamilton, Eſq. 


— 


Po Ayr, p. 7. 


Maybole, Ayrſh. 
Kirk Oſwald 

Girvan 

Ballantree 

Stranrawer, _Wigt. 


Port Patrick 


— 


_—_. * 


| 


Ayr 


l 
At 


| 


milton. 


To Hermiſton, Ediub. 
Mid Calder 
Livingſton 
Whitburn, 
Kirk of Shots, Lanerk, 
New Inn 

Holy 
Homilton 
Strathaven 
IPrici{tland, 
Darvel 
Newwmills 
1— 


Linlith. 
Town 


Ayr. 


Fail 
St Quivox 


Sucude 


II 


— 


EDINBURGH to Ayr, by Ha- 


3 W MO N 
24118 8 


WH 899 - 


1 3 


— 
24. 24 28A 


EpinBuRGH to Port Patrick, 


—- 


gt 
124 
105 


IC 


Near Minna, Cullorn, E, of Stair. 


764] 
845 
89 
97 
1097 
126 
6411324 


„ * 


To Holy Town, p. 7 
1 GLASGOW * 
i (Patrick 
ilpatrick, 
Dunbar ton 
Lit Inn 


Tarbat Inn 


Glen Crow, 
Cairndow 
Inveraray 


Another Road, p. 


iſland. 
James Colquhoun, Bart. 


74, on the left, Dalmahoy, Earl 6 
Morton. 


Duns. 


Argylſb. 


— 
11 


EDINBURGH to Inveraroy. | 


10. 


From 64, as far as Tarbat, you have, 
on the right, Loch Lomond, a cu- 
rious freſh-water lake, 24 miles in 

| U1-ogth, and containing 24 iſlands, 

one of which is ſaid to be a floati 


At 69, on the right, Roldouie, Sir 


Alexander Campbell, Bart. 


At Inverary, the Caſtle, D 


At Cairndow, on left, Ardkinglaſs, Sir 


— 


. of Argyll. 


BY ——ROADS or SCOTLAND. ie 


* Eompoacn to GLASGOW. | 
by Upball. 
Uphall |-—| 12 
Weſt Craigs 10 | 22 
Airdrie .. yo. 32 
[Glaſgow | it | 43 
Another Road. viz, A 
| 
To Corſtorphin, Edinb. — 33 
CKirkliſton, Linl| 5 | 82 
Linlithgow 844 17 
olmont, Stirl. 4 | 24 
1Falkirk | 341 242 
amelon 114254 
Loanhead | 4 | 204 
Kilſy th 64: 35 | 


Kirkintulloch | Dunk. s 401 
GLasGow, Lanerk/b.| 7 48; 


EnixBuRGH to Greenack. 


Down, the ſame diſtance. | 
To GLAscow, above — 43 


Stirling } 23] 35 
Bridge of Allan | 23] 39 
Down, Perthſb.\ 5 | 44 
Callander - 74151 
Lochernehead Inn 132] 65% 
Liagarſian Inn 731 73z 
Crienlarach Inn | 93] 83 
Clifton, alas 36 
Myndrum 5 | 
Achnaſcallan 31914 
Bridge of Urchy | 33] 944 
[averuran | 23] 97 

ver the Black Mount uh | 
King's Houſe Inn 9441064 
Over the Devil's Turn- | 

pike, or the turns off ö 

Mamogreean, to ; 
Kenlochleven 83 [15 | 
Maryburgh, Iuvern. t 341283 4 
Fort William 4129 


+ From Stirling there is ano. 
ther Road by Blair Drummond tq 


| 


—_——— 


(zovan, Lanerkſp.| 3 | 46 
Renfrew, Renf.] 34] 494 


Greenock 23 6 5 


At TT from Glaſgow, on the right 
Blantyre, I.ord Blantyre. 

Near 13, on the right, Biſhopton, for- 
merly the ſeat of the ancient and ho- 
nourable family of Sempill. 

At 164, on the right, Findlayſton 


Grahame of Gartmore. | 


* 


Port Glaſgow 13 | 624 


4. 


EvixBuRGH to Inveraray, by 
Stirling. | 


To Tyndrum, above ey 88 | 
(nverlochy, Argylih.\ 93] 973 
Dalmaly 1 99+! | a 
Cladich 6 [1953 7 
Inveraray 110 | 


Auctber Road, P- 8. 


| Ebixnunch to Fort William, | 
To Falkirk, above — 242 


EpiNBURGIT to Bunaue. | 
: 


|Camelon 1252 fo Dalmaly, above EH 99% 
r. to Lambart Kirk 14] -26;|{nverawe, ArgylIſb. i 24412 | 
Bannockburn 63] 33 HBuna toe t (113 | . 


* 
* 4 
———— 


— — —— 4 — 
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1. ROADS or SCOTLAND. 


n 


At Inverawe, — Campbell, TA 
At Bunawe, an Iron Forge. 


r 


To Goatfield, Arg.|-—| 
Minart '| 4% 
Lochgare Head Li 
Lech Gilp-head Inn 2 
Inverniel 5 
Weſt Tarbat 94 
Lagvoulen Inn 5 
Clachan S 
Killean 84 
Barr 54 
Campbelltown 123 


INVERARAY to Campbelltown. 


Thurſo and Kirkwall. 


— South Sueen' Fer 
roſs the Frith of Forth 


EpinBuRGH to Inverneſs, 


— | 


North Queen's Ferr 1 
« North Queen Fi, Fifeſh. 
125 Maryburghh, Kinr.] 8: 


22 TMIills df Forth 


27 Dunbarney, 


Perth/h. 
| 


* 


To Stirling, p. 10. 
Dumblane, 
Muthil Kirk 
Crief 
Amilrie Inn 
Aberfeldie 
Wiymeſs Inn 
[cuſhic-Veal Inn 
Tunnel- Bridge Inn 
Trinefour _ 
Dalnacardech 
Dalwhinnie, 
Garviemore 
Fort Auguſtus 
Unach Inn 
Reabuie 
Raatachan Inn 
Bernera Barracks 


Perthyh. 


nvern. 


EDINBURGH to Fort Auguſtus, 
and Bernera, 


zl 


hy ww 
af 


nun op = O = UI = 


— | Dalwhinnie, - 


Etriſh 


Caithn. 


— —_ 


Invern. i 3 


wo ww 


— 


—— 


{ne oe bee hee wile hee 


7) ROADS os SCOTLAND. 


wil ms » — — 


Dunbeath | 6412494} Blairgowrie ] 44] 58 
Nottingham 5425 41IBridge of Call 5 63 
Poalmaſt Inn 4 12583|Spittle of Glenſhe Inn, 
Wick | 11142704 Anguſh.|13 | 76 
Thurſo o412g03|Brae Marr, Aberd.j15 | gt 
Crofs Pentland Frith | Corgarff, or Cockbridge|21 [112 
Kirkwall in Orkney 35 13253 Nane more a Banf.|105/1 225 
| inmore nvern.| 9 [1315 
, on r. Barnton, Wm. Ramſay Eſq. 2 1 
2 , bo. r. Barnbougle, E. of Roſcberry. rantown 3* 135 
b Near Queen's Ferry, Hopetoun Houſe Ballewair d Inn, my I x I 62 
Earl un 04] 8 „ Caſtle Grant | * 3 
i on : , 1 | 
— Roa Palace of Scone, w Bridge of Duljie 111148 | 
many of the Kings of Scotland were Glen youlie 7155 
crowned ; famous alſo for being theſCampbelltown 8 1163 
place of their interment. ort George 1411642 


Two miles before Inver, to the right, 
Dunkeld, a ſeat of the D. of At 
who has alſo another ſeat at Blair. 


Two miles beyond Perth, to the left, 
- the Royal Palace of Scone, Fide 


— — _ 


INBURGH to John & Grott's,| , * {t of the laſt Earl of Marr, 
on Dungsbay Head. Ne 8 
'o Wick, above 270 * 
ees | 721278 | 
wa e's | in — EpinBURGH to Fochabers. 
Houna " | 5 1287 | 
John o Gratis, the To Perth, p. 12 — 40 
Northermęſi Houſe r [288 Auchtertyre, Anguſb. 16 56 
' in Great Britain { JGlamis, _ 1 731.933 
* Or, 
From Perth to | 
Enmyuren to Fort George. Cupar of Angus, Ang.113 | 53 
| | eigle, Perth. 5 | 585 
To Perth, p. 12 7 4041Glamis, Ang. 7 654 
St Martin's Inn 54] 46 ar 54 71 
. Eaſt Hatton 5 | 51 {Brechin It | 82 
at of Windedge 4 515]North-Eſk Bridge 6 |.88 
Goden Iz| 53 Fettercairn, Mearnſ.] 5 | 93 
Blairgowrie 3 | 56 [Top of the Grampia 
Or 13 5 | 98 
rom St Martin's Inn Bridge of Dee Inn 33/1014 
17. to Cupar of Angus | 75] 53 Cuttie's Hillock Inn 13j103 
f : — N * — — — — —  ——— 


att Inn 621130 
untley, alias Strath- 
bogte © | 10 140 
Keith, Banf.|:104}1 50 
Fochabers 


Caſtle, Right Hon. James Stewa 
Mackenzie, who bas another ſeat a 
New 'Tyle, beyond Auchtertyre. 

To the le 


LAY 9 


of Glamis, is Glamis Caſtle, 


— 


| 821153} o Brechin, p. 14 
| Near Meigle, on the right, Belmont 


ance Inn 
Drumlithie 


DIN BU RCH to ABERDEEN, and 
Banff, continued to Inverneſs. 


| 
82 
88 
93* 
97 
101 


| Earl of Strathmore. tonchaven | 7 ro 
At Brechin, the Caſtle, Maule of Pan-ABERDEEN “, Aberd. 14201 21 
| — n 1 Id Meldrum 1741139 
ond North- ridge, on t t . 712 
| Engliſhmaldy, Earl of Kintore. hapel Segate Inn 114150 | 
At 93, Fettercairn Houſe, Lady Diana 27! | 5 1'55T 
| Middleton. Banff, Banff. 10 [1654 
i A mile beyond Huntley, is Huntle Portſoy 21192 / 
| Dutcheſs of Gordon. 
{ * 15 i Cullen 534477 
Fochabers 124{t89 
Elin Murray.| 83/198 

\ EptixnuRcn to Fachabers. Fos 1 n Ye i 2 eb 
| . 2 AT... x — 

Another Road, viz. Nairn, Nairnſb. 8 
5 I rverngſſ, Invern. 16 [236 

—— RO 35 [ At nanf, Daf Houſe, Barl of Fit 
| t Banff, Dr oulte, Earl of Fife. 
romdale, Ban. 2 13 9 At Cullen, Earl of Finlater, 

Inveraven : 104A At Fochabets, Gordon Caſtle, Duke of 
Aberlour Kirk 311553 Gordon. 
Fochabers 14411704 


| 


Gordon. 


At Fochabers, Gordon Caſtle, Duke of 
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the Road from ABERDEEN to 
Huntly. 


Bridge of Dee, p. 14 
At two miles farther r. to 
{Covble-Heugh Inn 


— 01; 


8 11093 


ro Grantown, p. 14 
Ballewaird Inn 
Tomdu + 

Forres 


+ EDINBURGH to Forres. 


Arncther Road, viz. 


1511363] 
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10 [157 
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'* FpiNBURGH to ABERDEEN. Strathkinneſs 3135] 

| l T ANDREWS 23] 374 
Another Road. To the left of 20, Balgonie, E. ef I:chen: 


To Leith Edinb. —— 2 | 4138, on the right, Strathers, Earl 
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a Two miles before St Andrews, Craigton, 
Pitcur Harbour, F. 6 8 General Mel's hers, + 
Kinghorn ESN ; 
Kirkaldie | 12 | 
4 I, 14214 EDINBURGH to Crail and 
New Inn 63] 2144 Fifeneſs. | 
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+ 
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of Rothes. | 
At 51, on the left, Panmure, Maule 
Eta. | 
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Fae 15, on the left, Broomhall, Earl off | 
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At Culroſs, the Abbey, Earl of Dun- 
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TT is difficult-to reconcile the habits of ſtudious, 
with thoſe of active life. The advantages natural- 
ly attached to one of theſe modes of employment 
are not eaſily communicated to the other. He 
who retires to cultivate his underſtanding in his 
cloſet, is liable to loſe that dexterity of hand, and 
that quick perſpicacity of. eye, which are acquired or 
improved in active external employments and a- 
muſements. The buſtle of active life, again, is 
commonly unfavourable to our powers of Recollec- 
tion, of Reaſoning, and of Abſtraction. Books 
turn us to theoretic ſpeculation: and the buſineſs 
of the world has ſome tendency to unfit the Imagi- 
nation, and the Reaſoning Faculty for that exerciſe. 
Men of ſtudy often have their minds filled with ge- 
neral notions, without a due proportion of parti- 
Vol. I. = cular 
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cular facts; men of buſineſs are ſometimes capable 


of little elſe than minute details. 


Havixo been, for a ſeries of years, ſubjected to 
many of the inconveniencies, although perhaps, 
without reaping many of the advantages of a life 
of ſtudy and retirement: I lately reſolved to try 
the benefits of a ſhort excurſion through ſome parts 
of my native country. I pleaſed myſelf with the 
hope that I might, in this way, quicken my powers of 
obſervation, by the view of thoſe numberleſs, un- 
connected particulars, which, in every country, meet 
the traveller's eye. Among ſuch a diverſity of 
objects, ſome are unavoidably intereſting. And 
wherever the mind is intereſted, its attention is 
engaged. It is thus rouſed from that languor into 
which, in long confinement within a narrow ſphere, 
it is apt to ſink. Its faculties gain a new elaſticity 
and energy, and become capable of nobler exer- 
tions. A city and a ſedentary life, eſpecially when 
one moves not in a very. extenſive, . ſocial circle, 
have a tendency to deaden and relax all the firmer ' 
nerves of the ſoul. Theſe, diverſity of ſocial con- 
verſe, and varied aſpects of nature and of life will 


beſt reſtore to their proper tone. 


TRAVELLING, too, to him who is, in any de- 
gree, more capable of obſervation, than a poſt 
horſe. 


1 

horſe, muſt prove a diſtinct and highly beneficial 
line of ſtudy. There are certain claſſes of the Arts, 
and of the objects of Taſte, with which an acquaint- 
ance cannot be obtained, otherwiſe than by travel- 
lng, to examine them in their natural ſituations. 
Of the operations of Agriculture, for inſtance, lit- 
tle knowledge can be gained from books alone: We 
will not eaſily conceive in what manner nature and 
human induſtry conſpire to make the earth yield 
her vegetable ſtores in the richeſt abundance ; un- 
leſs we view the growing crop in the various ſtages 
of its progreſs, and. obſerve the ſeries of the huſ- 
bandman's labours. The minuter arts of life, too, 
which are not practiſed by diſtinct claſſes of artizans, 
but by every individual, or every family, for them- 
ſelves, can become known to us only by the fame 
actual obſervation. Nor can books ever form the 
Taſte to judge of the beauties of natural or orna- 
mented ſcenery. The naturaliſt, in like manner, 
finds his moſt intereſting cabinet in the wide range 
in which nature has originally diſpoſed all the ſubs» 
jets of his ſcience. - Nay, it were endleſs to enu- 
merate the different branches of knowledge which 
are to be acquired either ſolely, or at leaſt moſt ads 
vantageouſly, in travelling. Pau, 


4.00 Audying che Civil Hiftory and Antiquities of my 
country, I had found the deſcriptions and draughts 
A.2 | of 
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of the eber and the Land- Surveyor inſu⸗ 
cient to enable me always to follow the hiſtorian or 

antiquarian with all the certainty I deſired. Every 
one knows how unintelligible alluſions to place muſt | 
always prove, when the relative ſituation of e 
place is not underſtood. Deſcriptive poetry is, for 
this reaſon, always languid, unleſs where it exhibits 
only the more general features of the ſcenery. Ihe 
barrows, the moats, the veſtiges of camps, and the 
remains of towns and caſtles ſcattered through dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland, can be but imperfectly 
known to him who has examined them only in the 
confuſed accounts of antiquarians. The fields where 
our moſt eventful battles have been fought caunot 
be diſtinaly conceived by the imagination which 
has nothing but the hiſtorian's narrative to aid it. 
It is pleaſing, likewiſe, to examine what changes 
the ſcenes diſtinguiſhed by the events of former 
times have ſince undergone ; where the foreſt has 
ouldered down into a moſs; or where the impaſ- 

le moraſs has been improved by induſtry into a 
garden. Still more intereſting is it, to compare the 
preſent language and manners of the inhabitants of 
any particular diſtri with thoſe anciently aſcribed 
to them; and to trace the fluctuations they have 
ſuffered, and the circumſtances by which theſe have 
been occaſioned, 
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Inn alſo formed:/ome general ideas concerning tb 
principles civil policy, trade, and national induſtry; 
the truth or fallacy of which I wiſhed to prove by 


an examination and induction of correſponding fafts. . 


Only by ſeeking opportunities of 'converſing with 
intelligent traders and manufacturers; of enquiring 
into the negociations of trade, and viewing the 
operations of manufacturing induſtry 3 of acquaint- | 
ing myſelf with the actual ſtate of manners and of 

police, of the different branches of public ceconvimy, 
and of the eſtabliſhments for the diſtribution: of juſ- 
tice ;—did it ſeem probable that I might attain the 

knowledge of thoſe facts which I was thus anxious | 


to collect. 


- Tas feelings of the heart, too, thay be bettered by & 
ſurvey of the varied ſcenery of one's native 'caun- 
try; by remarking the character and condition of 
its various inhabitants, and beholding how greatly ' 
their ingenious induſtry has improved the conve- 
niencies of nature. The attachments of patriotiſm 
are thus cheriſhed in the breaſt; A generous deſire 
that one may alſo contribute a mite, however ſmall, 
to the ſervice of one's country, is awaked in the 
ſoul. An emulation of worth and dignity of cha- 
rater gp excited; and mean manners, and vicious 
conduct are regarded with mn abhorrence. | 
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6 1 
Wren thee views in my mind, 1 prepared te 


leave Edinburgh in the beginning of Auguſt, 1792. 


I faw that ſuch advantages might be gained in an 
excurſion through ſome of the more interreſting 
parts of Scotland. I could not indeed flatter my- 
ſelf, that I ſhould be able to ſeize them all. The 
time, and the expence which I had to ſpare, were 
not conſiderable enough to enable me to gain many 
of them. But, ſuch conſiderations as the above, ſer- 
ved to make me ſet out with pleaſure on my little 
tour, and to examine, with an eye of intereſt and 
curioſity the objects which occurred to * obſer. 
vation. 


Or the facts which I had an opportunity to gather, 
I truſted few to memory ; but carefully noted down, 
as I obſerved. With local facts I could not help in- 
terſperſing thoſe general principles to which my 
mind inſenſibly referred them. I was ſometimes 
led to recolle& the tranſactions of paſt times; and 
ſometimes hurried on by imagination to conceive 
the poſlibilities of futurity. I confined not my views 
to any one particular tract of obſervation and en- 
quiry. I was neither a ſentimental, an agricultural, 
a commercial, a virtuoſo, nor an antiquarian tra-. 
veller; but a ſort of compound of all theſe. Every 


_ claſs of objects, and almoſt every object had more 
or leſs of my on. Only, I believe, it might 
have 
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1 
| have been better, if I had been either more a mere 
matter of fact man, or a more vigorous thinker. 


Taz medley of narrative, obſervation, and re- 
flexion, which I have formed, I commit, ſuch as it 
is, to the candour of the public. Perhaps it may 
yield entertainment ; perhaps it may convey ſome 
inſtruction. If it ſhall be acknowledged to afford 
either, I ſhall be well pleaſed. 
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JOURNEY 


THROUGH THE, WESTERN PARTS 


8COTLEEASWSDT 


From EbrxsuxcE ts the Sou, Faaer. 


Y the middle of Auguſt, Edinburgh is com- 

monly deſerted by all the migratory part of its 
inhabitants, whether people of gaiety, of ſtudy, or 
of buſineſs. The places of public amuſement are 
ſhut up; the Parliament-houſe is left in empty ſoli- 
tude and ſilence; the college-gates are no longer 
thronged : only a few paſſengers ſaunter here and 
there, tarough the ſtreets : the ſhopkeepers hang 
idly in their doors; and ſuch of them as fancy them- 
ſelves perſons of taſte begin to think of repairing, 
for half a week, to ſome faſhionable watering-place. 
It was about this time that the allurements of the 
country drew me from Edinburgh. 


Havixe, on the preceding year, travelled, on 
horſeback, at an earlier time in the ſeaſon, over 
the firſt part of the route I now intended to take ; 

Vol. I. B I reſolved, 
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I reſolved, on the preſent; occaſion, to prefer the i 
ſtage-coach. I had been very little accuſtomed to 
the motion of wheeled carriages; and never before 
to the chance - company of a ſtage-coach : for both 
theſe reaſons, therefore, this mode of travelling was 
recommended to me by its novelty. Of the amuſe- 
ment to be found among the accidental aſſemblage 
of mutual ſtrangers with which a ſtage- coach is of- 
ten filled, I had indeed conceived ſanguine ideas. 
I fancied, that I might perhaps meet with ſome 
{ſingular oddities of character, perhaps with ſome 
wonder of good ſenſe and intelligence; that 
ſhould be entertained with the lofty ſtrangeneſs and 
filence which my company would at firſt maintain; 
—with the gracious airs which each would, by de- 
grees, condeſcend to aſſume, in order to encourage 
what he might deem the timidity of the reſt 
with their awkward attempts at diſguiſe of charac- 
ter and ſituation, through which the cloven. foot 
could hardly fail to appear ;—with the ardour of 
mutual kindneſs, and the eagerneſs to oblige and 
entertain, to which all would probably be wrought 
up and with the ſullenneſs and ennui into which 
all were likely to ſink back, when they ſhould find, 
each his companions unwilling to allow his claims 
to importance: that, be theſe . things how they 


might, I ſhould at leaſt find my own obſervation. 
of 
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vf the objects on the 3 id by the remarks 
of my rome | 


In theſe hopes I went to the Black: bull Inn, Ro- 
bertſon's, and took a ſeat to Perth; in the Stage- 
coach, or rather 'chaiſe, which runs between Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen. My fellow-travellers were 
two young gentlemen going'to Aberdeen, in whom 
vas indeed diſappoĩnted of the peculiar entertain- 
ment I had expected; as I diſcovered nothing of 
them, but that they were very amiable in their 
manners, and ſufficiently intelligent. | 


Ar about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, we 
ſeated ourſelves in the chaiſe; and the driver took 
his poſt, We had hardly ſet out, when he percei- 
ved ſomething to be wrong about one of his wheels 
and afterwards ſomething to be equally fo about 
the faſtening of our baggage. We remained in the 
chaiſe, in the middle of Prince's Street, till all was 
rectified. In the mean time, I could not help re- 
gretting, that a ſtreet ſo elegant as Prince's Street, 
and which is frequented by the gay and faſhionable, 
as the Mall of our metropolis, ſhould be ſeated ſo 
immediately over a fœtid marſh, and ſhould enjoy 
no better a front proſpect than that of*the empty 
baſon which once contained the North Loch, now 
W although uſefully divided by an earth. 
B 2 en 
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en mound,—and of the ſmoky, irregular buildings” 
on the north fide of the Old Town, The Caſtle is 
too near, to form an object of grandeur in the 
proſpect. The ſpire lately erected on the Weſt. 
Kirk, has, however, a fine effect, eſpecially in hazy | 
weather, when ſeen from the Eaſtern end of Prin- 
ce's Street. This ſtreet, and the whole line of 
buildings in the New Town till continue to be car. 
ried farther, weſtward. Many new (houſes are, at 
the ſame time riſing through the Old Town, and 
indeed on all quarters of Edinburgh. Yet, I fear, 
that the population, and the opulence of this City 
do not, at preſent, increaſe in the proportion of 
the buildings. Families now occupy more room, 
and require more elegant accommodation than for- 
merly. Beſides, when any particular tract of in. 
duſtry has been opened and entered upon, it can- 
not be, all at once deſerted, even although it ſhall 
have ceaſed to be highly adyantageous. The build- 
ers and their workmen, having in a great meaſure _ 
ſupplied the firſt, eager demands of the citizens of 
Edinburgh for new and more elegant houſes, are 
now obliged to content themſelves with ſmaller 
profits, and to hazard greater riſks, rather than 
forſake the line of employment which they have 
been accuſtomed to purſue. This circumſtance 
proves advantageous to the citizens in general; af. 
fording them a greater choice of houſes, whether 
tg 
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to purchaſe or to rent, and thoſe, a 
it more moderas rats | 


Gn at length, ſatisfied himſelf and us, 
that he had made all ſafe. He then mounted and 
drove on. As we advanced, Pentland hills, with 
an intervening tract of rich, cultivated, and orna- 
mented country appeared on our left. But, in the 
confinement of the chaiſe, we had only an imper- 
fect glimpſe of that proſpect. We ſoon after left 
Drumſheugh, a ſeat of the earl of Moray's, on our 
right hand; and, within a little, found ourſelves 
croſſing the water of Leith. On the left, on the 
ſouthern bank of the river, and immediately above 
the bridge, we obſerved a conſiderable depth and 
extent of quarry, cut in a hin- rock. Heaps of 
ſtones ſtood ready dreſſed, ſome for paving, others 


for building. Incruſtations of ſpar appeared over 
the rock. 


APPROACHING the bridge, we had remarked the 
gardens adjoining to the houſe of Deanes, which 
cover the ſlope of a hill, on the weſtern ſide of 
which the river paſſes. The productions of thoſe 
gardens are fold in the markets of Edinburgh. In 
ſummer they are occaſionally viſited: by parties who 
come to eat the ſtrawberries and other ſummer- 
fruits, where they grow. Adjoining to thoſe gar- 

dens, 
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dens, 'on the eaſt fide, are the grounds of Dean- 
Haugh : and, at the eaſtern termination of the hill, 
ſands the houſe of Dean-Haugh, built, in the ſtyle. 
of an old Gothic edifice. It was the-taſte and anti- 
quarian {kill of the late Walter Roſs, W. S. that 
gave it this form. I know not whether any ancient 
building ever ſtood here. But, the ſituation is one 
of thoſe which our forefathers were accuſtomed to 
prefer for their houſes. The ſame taſte which gave 
its antique aſpect to the houſe, has in like manner, 
preſided in the ornamenting of the narrow domain 
belonging to it. Of the late poſſeſſor I cannot help 
adding, that his ſurviving acquaintance ſpeak in 
very warm language of his knowledge in law, of 
his taſte for antiquities, of his wit, humour, and 
talents for convivial converſation. 


NzARLY oppoſite to the houſe of Dean-Haugh, 
and on the ſouthern ſide of the river, is St Ber- 
nard's Well; a ſpring of mineral water, mineraliz- 
ed, I believe, by what is called, in the modern lan- 
guage of Chemiſtry, ſulphurated hydrogenous gas. 
The northern bank affords another ſpring or two 
of the ſame character. It ſhould feem, from the 
denomination, that St Bernard's Well muſt have 
been known by its medicinal qualities in the days 
of Popery. The ſame powers were then aſcribed 
© Saints, which had been attributed by the ancient 

. heatheng 
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heathens to their hoſt of Divinities. Every thing 
wag zealouſly put under the protection of ſome 
ſaint or other. This mineral ſpring muſt have been 
then dedicated to St Bernard, whoſe name it has 
ſince retained. Its virtues had, however, been for 
a conſiderable time, overlooked by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhoad. The citizens of Edinburgh 
repaired eagerly to diſtant'watering-places, without 
enquiring, whether they might find medicinal wa- 
ter at home. But, within theſe few years, Lord 
Gardenſtone became proprietor of St Bernard's 
Well. His Lordſhip's well-known philanthrophy 
and public ſpirit immediately ſuggeſted to him the 
poſlibility of rendering its waters more uſeful to 
the public. He has, at a very conſiderable expence, 
built an handſome Grecian edifice over the ſpring, 
in which the waters are diſtributed by a proper per- 
ſon, and at a very trifling price, to every one: that 
thirſteth for them. His Lordſhip's endeavours have 
accompliſhed his purpoſe. The citizens of Edin- 
burgh are now perſuaded, that theſe waters are ſa- 

lutary in various caſes; and have, particularly, a 
ſingular tendency to give a good breakfaſting appe- 
tite; in conſequence of which, old and young, 
males and females, have, for theſe two or three laſt 
ſummers, crowded to pay their morning reſpects 
to Hygeia in the chapel which Lord Gardenſtone 
has erected to her. 
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Ar a ſmall diſtance weſtward from the well ſtand 
large Mills in which the bakers of Edinburgh have 
a conſiderable part of their flour prepared. On ei- 
ther hand, whether weſtward or eaſtward from the 
bridge, the banks of this river preſent a range 
of ſcenery, cultivated and ornamented, as be- 
comes the vicinity of a great city. Towards Leith, 
the proſpect is wonderfully rich. Several ſmall vil- 
lages are ſcattered on the ſouthern bank. On the 
northern, the houſes of Mr Rochead, and of Mr 


Muir are two of the, handſomeſt villas that Scotland 


has to boaſt of. This whole plain is indeed ſo be- 
ſprinkled with handſome boxes, and divided into fo 
many little ornamented domains, as to beſpeak ſtri- 


_ kingly the increaſing opulence of the citizens of 


Edinburgh, their taſte for the more elegant conve- 
niencies of life, and their paſſion for the enjoyment 
and the dignity connected with the poſſeſſion of a 
country-ſeat —Weſtward, the banks of this river 
diſplay fewer villas, gardens, and ornamented fields; 
but they exhibit that perfection of agriculture, 
which the huſbandman is naturally prompted to 
cultivate, when he finds a ready market for the 
moſt valuable productions which his grounds can 
be improved to raiſe ; wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
turnips, and thoſe graſſes which afford the beſt hay 
and green paſture. Beſide finding a ready market 
for the articles which they raiſe, farmers in the vi- 
| nity 
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cinity of a great town have alſo the advantage of 


obtaining the richeſt of all manures oven its ſtreets, 
and from the Las el 


a eee een we had f 


under our eyes a rich and fertile country. The gen- 


tlemen's houſes on either hand are numerous. 
Even the farm houſes are uncommonly neat and 
ſeemingly commodious. The fields” were covered 
with luxuriant crops, which, through the unuſual 
wetneſs of the ſeaſon; had yet aſſumed very little of 
a yellow hue. Dry ſtone- walls of a decent ſtrue- 
ture, divided them from the road. The interſec- 
tions were formed chiefly by ditches and green fen- 
ces. Clumps of wood were ſcattered here and 
there, as the waving inequalities of the ground, or 
other circumſtances had directed. On the north- 
eaſtern; ſide of the highway, and at no great diſ- 
tance beyond the Water of Leith, is a quarry of 
what ſpecies of ſtone I did not learn: but, I be- 

lieve, that the builders of Edinburgh are furniſhed 
from it with large maſſes, perhaps of grey granite. 


Where men are aſſembled in great numbers, every 
thing becomes valuable. Thoſe articles which na- 


ture affords in ſuch abundance, that, in other pla- 


ces the appropriation of them is unneceflary, are 
matters for ſale and r in the l = 
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of « great city, water mes there tobe ad bi 
meaſure, IE Wag oa E att 


Wr had ſoon a glimpſe ofthe Perch 3 ; 
of the ſouthern ſide of the rich county of Fife. 
The eye wandered, with delight, over one of the 
moſt populous, fertile, and cultivated territories in 
Scotland; Its coals, its limeſtone, its abundant. 
crops, its thriving manufacturing villages, and tha 
high rents which tenants are there enabled to pay 
to their landlords, without impoveriſhing them» 
ſelves, occurred all together to the mind, and gave, 
inſenſibly, a new charm to the landſcape, As the 
Firth opened more fully to the view, the heart was 
fwelled with emotions of ſublimity and pleaſure, 
Its noble width, its influence on the induſtry and 
opulence of the adjoining country, the creations of 
human Art along its banks, the fleets of trade, or 
of war which its Roads have ſheltered, the times 
when it conſtituted a boundary of the Roman Ems 
pire, and when it protected the Saxons from the 
incurſions of the Scots, already victorious over the 
Pits,—crowded all into the train of thought which 
now paſſed through my mind. I was thus led to 
reflect on the benignity with which the author of 
nature has ordered the relative diſpoſition of land 
and water in a manner highly favourable to human 
induſtry and happineſs ; on the power of man to 

5 Aae 
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ſubdue the ſtubbornneſs of nature, and to multiply 
wonderfully; by "ingenious art, the conveniencies 
which nature affords; and on the varying aſpects 
1 GI 
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which has been named Queensferry, in conſequence 
of being the paſſage by which Margaret, Queen to 
our Malcolm III, uſed to croſs the Forth, on her 
way to and from Dumfermline, where ſhe chiefly - 
reſided. The Royal Burgh of Queensferry lies a- 
long the ſouthern bank of the Forth. It is not 
large. What number of inhabitants it may con- 
tain I know not. Nor am I better informed, in 
reſpect to the induſtry or trade of its citizens. - Con- 
ſiderable quantities of ſoap were, not many /years 
ſince, manufactured here; but, I believe, that this 
manufacture has been greatly checked by the ſevere 
exaction of the Exciſe Duties. 


Ar no great diſtance above the town of Queens. 
ferry ſtands Hopeton-Houſe, a fine ſeat belonging 
to the noble family of Hopeton. Frequent excur- 
ſions are made from Edinburgh to Queensferry, by 
parties who come to view this houſe, and the fur- 
_ rounding pleaſure-grounds. Theſe I have only ſeen 


at a diſtance; and, therefore, cannot enter into a 
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* 
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| agreeable proof of the vicinity of Hopeton-Houſe, 


ö 


particular deſcription of them. I am, however? 
tempted to mention (what I have learned, while 
extending the notes of my journey), that the cit» 
zens of Queensferry have lately received a moſt 


in a preſent of £ 200, from the Earl and Counteſs 
of Hopeton, for the benefit of their burgh. 


* 


Tus Ferry is one of the moſt frequented ralfagis 
over the Forth. The others are by the ferry-boats ' 
between Leith and Pettycur, and by the bridge of 
Stirling. Stage-coaches between Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Edinburgh run this way. The intercourſe be- 
tween the Mid-Highlands and the South-caſtern 
parts of Scotland is chiefly in this line. And a 
good number of carriers travel, this way, weekly, 
or oftener. Travelling by this ferry, upon a for- 
mer occaſion, I remember to have here met a drove 
of Dutch or Flemiſh horſes, of a great ſize, which, ; 
having been accidentally landed ſomewhere on the 
Eaſt coaſt of Fife, were conveyed by this way to 
Leith, the port to which they had been conſigned. 
Upon the preſent occaſion, we were met at the fer- 
ry, by a company of reapers from the Highlands, 
who were going ſouthward, to afliſt in the labours 
of the harveſt : for the Highlanders, if an idle race, 
are ſo, from the circumſtances of their country, 
| not 
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en In eony the comforts of | 
1 by HOES | 


I an forry, 1 cannot fy of ten ut the South 
Ferry, that ie eee, 1 


Soura Fzrrxr to KR1NR0s88. 


AFTER waiting ſome time, till a boat which was 
in the middle of the Firth when we came within 
ſight, arrived, and landed its freight; we entered 
it, and proceeded to the oppoſite ſhore. The paſ- 
ſenger enjoys a fine proſpect from the middle of the 
Firth. At Queensferry it is ſuddenly contracted, 
by the projection of the land on the northern ſhore, 
to the breadth of two miles; but, ſpreads out, al- 
moſt immediately, towards the Weſt, into a beau- 
tiful and capacious bay. The view extends weſt- 
ward, nearly to Stirling; and eaſtward to the 
mouth of the Firth, near the iſle of May. The eye 
gazes, by turns, on the coaſt of Lothian, and on 
that of Fife; ſometimes fixes for a few moments, 
on the iſles of Inch-Colm and Inch-Garvy ; and is 
then perhaps caught by the ſmoke ariſing from the 
falt-pans and fire-engines of Burrowſtounneſs; or 
remarks, on the northern ſhore, Lord Elgin's lime 
works, Roſythe caſtle and Dunibriſſel, a ſeat belonging 
; to 
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to the Earl of Murray; while Burnt-Ifland, the road 
of Leith, and Edinburgh caſtle are ſeen in diſtant 

perſpective. On the iſle of Inch-Garvy is a ruinous 
fortification which was repaired, I believe, when 
the late Paul Jones threatened-theſe coaſts, ' In this + 
paſſage, I ſaw, for the firſt time, ſeveral porpoiſes, 
a well-known ſpecies of fiſhes, abounding in this 
Firth. Their carcaſes afford a proportion of oil 
which renders them not unworthy of the fiſher. * 
man's pains, The form is unworthy that of a hogs. - 
Divers ſea-fowls hovered over, or floated before us. 


WHILE carried in W acroſs the Firth, i wb 
inſenſibly led to reflect on the amazing improve- 
ment of Scottiſh dexterity and ſkill in naval mat- 
ters, ſince the time when the navigation even of 
this Firth was reckoned pefilous. Such, indeed, 
was, anciently, the danger of ſhipwreck on our 
coaſts in the winter-months, that a law was enacted 
in the reign of James III, and was afterwards, fre- 
quently renewed,—enjoining ; ©: That there be na 
ſchip frauched out of the realm, with any ftaple 
gudes, fra the feaſt of Simon's day and Jude, unto 
the feaſt of the purification of our Lady, called 
Candelmaſs *,” It was at an earlier period, pro- 
bably, than the inſtitution of this decree, that ma- 
ny of the Scottiſh nobles were loſt in the Firth, in 

an 


„ James III. Parl. 2, Chap. 15. 
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an expedition on which they were ſent out, at 
an unfortunate ſeaſon, under à Sir Patrick Spence. 
The ballad in which this mournful event is record- 
ed, having been ſung to me, by my grandmother, 
in my infant years, riſes to my remembrance, ac- 
companied by ſo many adventitious aſſociations, that 
I cannot forbear inſerting it here. It is a ſpecimen 
of the poetry and the language, and is deſcriptive 
of the manners of the Saroaniſed Scots, poſſibly of 
the thirteenth or the fourteenth centuries.  Dum- 
fermline ſeems to have been, then, a favourite ſeat 
of the Scottiſh ſovereignss. 


The king ſits in Dumferling toune, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine: 

O whar will I get a gude failor, 
To fail this ſchip of mine? 


Up and ſpak an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king's-richt kne: 

Sir Patrick Spence is the beſt ſailor | 
That ſails upon the ſe. 7 


The king has written a braid letter, 
And ſign'd it w? his hand; 

And ſent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the ſand. 


The firſt line that Sir Patrick red, 
A loud lauch lauched he: 
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The next line that Sir Patrick reds 
The $6; Windad Wigs, by 4 Toy og at ke 
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Mak haſte, mak haſte, wy wry pai, 
Y ene e 

O ſay na ſae, my maiſter deir, 
For I feir a deadlie ſtorm. 


Late, late yeſtreen, I ſaw the new moone, 
Wi the auld moone in her arme; 
And I feir, I feir, my deir maſter, 
That we will come to harme. 


O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heil'd ſchoone 

But lang owre a' the play wer play'd, 
Thair hats they ſwam aboone. 


O lang, lang may thair ladies fit, 
W? thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they ſe Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum failing to the land. 


O lang, lang may the ladies ſtand 
| WY thair gold kems in their hair, 
Waiting for their ain deir lords, 
For they'll ſe them na mair. 
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Hour wm have owre. to en | 
Its fifty fathom deip: . | 
And thai lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 8 
wr amn Ee 
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So frail were then 3 On 


tiſh navy; ſo fearful its moſt ſkilful mariners ; ſo 
difficult the navigation of the Firth of Forth ! Be- 
ſide theſe circumſtances, this ballad commemorates 
facts illuſtrative of the manners of thoſe times. It 
was then a faſhion, it ſhould ſeem, prevalent a- 
mong the nobility to wear cork-heeled ſhoes. The 
ladies uſed fans, and wore no ornament on their 
heads, except a metal comb, confining the hair. 
The hat, not the Scottiſh blue bonnet, was the fa- 
ſhionable covering for the heads of the men. Nor 
are theſe ſimple ſtrains deſtitute of poetical merits. 
There is a beauty in the manner in which Sir Patrick 
Spence is repreſented as paſſing haſtily from his reflec- 
tions on the probable danger to which he was injudi- 
cioully or malicioufly expoſed, to give orders for the 
neceſſary preparations for the voyage; in the image 
introduced by the failor who wiſhes to divert him 
from his purpoſe; in the abrupt tranſition to the 
fatal. conſequences of this ill-timed voyage; and in 
the images by which the diſtreſs of its miſcarriage 
is marked. Jo 
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| drawn from the preſent ſcenes, our boat reach 
the northern ſhore; and I was rouſed from my 


have been cut, and the ſtones carried to pave. 


| the ſouthern ſhore. It is probably of equal an 


above ballad, is the name of a pariſh and a vi 


e my Voce e Wis: ee 


muſing, by 8 . n "ATE _ 
upon the land. | 


NAR the North Ferry are ESL malte 
granite, diſpoſed in perpendicular ſtacks. Ab 
theſe is a reddiſh earth full of friable, mi 
nodules. In theſe granite rocks, extenſive 


ſtreets of London. The village, called the Na! 
Ferry, is much ſmaller than the oppoſite burgh g 


quity. Here ſtood once a chapel Which was np 
dowed by Robert I, and religious ſervice pe 
ed in it by the monks of Dunfermline. 8 


AsR Doux, mentioned in the Laſt Stanzh of 


ſituated Eaſt from North Ferry, on the ſame ſide g 
the Firth. The Earl of Morton has there an hand 
ſome ſeat. It has been long the property of | 
noble family of Douglas, —To obtain the privileg 
of a burial. place in their church, Allen de Mor 
mer, from whoſe family the eſtate of Aberdat 
paſſed into the hands of the Douglaſſes, beſtoy 
one half of his lands on the Monks of Inck- G 
At 
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At A was — a convent belonging to 
Donrbosd 868 many years ſince, reſided —. wi 
Captain Stuart of Dunearn; a. man who deſerves 
to be remembered for his taſte in the fine arts, and 
his amiable fondneſs for their productions. He had 
formed a noble cabinet of ſelect pictures, and had 
collected one of the fineſt libraries in Britain. 8e 
paſſionately was he attached to his books and his 
paintings, that he could not travel without thoſe 
dear companions. He might, with the moſt juſt 
propriety, have adopted the language uſed by Ci- 
cero, when ſpeaking of polite literature: Delectant 
domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregri. 
nantur, ruſticantur. His library and his collection 
of paintings have, ſince his death, been ſold and diſ- 
perſed. Collectors of books and paintings deſerve 
the grateful remembrance of their countrymen. 


They import ſtores, which when diſperſed, contri- 


bute greatly to the diffuſion of taſte and knowledge, 


Nzarex to the ſtreight of Queensferry, lies Inch- 
Colm ; a ſmall iſland, on the northern fide of the 
Firth, On this iſle, at a very remote period in the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of. Scotland, a chapel had been 
built, and dedicated to St Columba. Alexander I, 
having ſought ſhelter here from a ſtorm by which. 
he was overtaken in croſſing the Firth, was hoſpi- 

D 2 tably 
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tably received, and entertained for three days, by 
a hermit (probably of the communion of the Cul⸗ 
dees, the diſciples of Columba) whom he found od 
cupying the chapel. - Struck with pious gratitude 
to heaven, and perhaps ſolicited by the hermit; the 
monarch ſoon after founded here a monaſtery, de- 
dicated it to St Columba, and eſtabliſhed in it a 
ſaciety of Auguſtine Monks. This 'monaſtery was 
pillaged by the fleet of Edward III. of Eogland 
when he invaded Scotland. The ruins. of the 
church, of a ſquare tower belonging to it, and of 
ſome others of the ancient buildings, ſtill remain; 
On a rifing ground, on the ſouth eaſt fide of the 
buildings, is {till to be ſeen a Daniſh monument of 
which an 3 * deen given 815 Sir Noony 
Sibbald. 


DuN1BR185EL, already mentioned as an agreeable 
object in the proſpect from the oppoſite ſide of the 
Frith, and the ſeat of the Earl of Murray, ſtands 
within ſight of Inch-Colm. It was the ſeat of the 
celebrated Earl of Murray, the natural brother, and 
the perſecutor of the lovely, frail, and unfortunate 
Queen Mary. His ſon whoſe handſome perſon and 
gallant manners were fuſpected to have made an 
impreſſion on the heart of Anne of Denmark, ſpouſe 
to James VI. which might have proved too powet- 
ful for her conjugal fidelity, — was here murdered. 

Woe The 
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The earl of Huntley, Murray's inveterate enemy, 
was the really miniſter of James's jealouſy. A pre- 
text was eaſily bund. Huntly was ſent to appre- | 
hend Murray. The latter refuling to ſurrender,” the 
houſe was ſet on fire. Its maſter-might have eſen· 
ped in the darkneſs of the night, had he not been 
diſcovered by the glare of the flames, and. inſtantly 
Rs ns Kal, 4 COT 0 OLED ti o Hint. 

Ar ſome diſtance weſtward above North Ferry, 
and on the ſame fide of the Firth, are the vaſt 
Lime-Kilns belonging to the earl of Elgin. They 
are diſpoſed in a row. Their openings art under a 
covered way, formed, on the front, by arches and 
pillars, into a magnificent colonnade. Their ſitua - 
tion is beneath the ſtrata of limeſtone, which are of 
inexhauſtible extent. It is coriveyed, as broken, 
into the kilns; by rail- roads. For ſhipping the lime, 
RENNER GMT RS 


conan 0 bs natural A of this dif. 
trict of country, one can hardly help wondering 
that it is not ſtill more opulent and populeus. 
Coal, one of the firſt conveniences of life, it poſſei- 
ſes in the moſt plentevus abundance: - Waſhed, on 
one fide, by the Frith of Forth, on the otlier, by 
that of Tay, and forming, by its eaſtern fide, a 
dong AW IO its commodities may be all 
conveyed 
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conveyed by ſea- carriage, to a proper market. 
Coal is an article, neceſſary and favourable above 
almoſt all others to the progreſs of manufactures. 
And lime is the moſt excellent manure that the huſ- 
bandman can employ, if not to enrich a barren, at 

leaſt, to ſubdue a ſtubborn ſoil. With theſe advan- 
tages, Fife is, indeed, wonderfully rich and popu- 


lous; yet not ſo as to preclude the hope of its con- 


tinuing to improve in "EY . and popu- 
lation. 


ions leaving the vicinity of the North Ferry, 

let me take a more particular view of. Roinhe-Cale 25 
tle. Its ſituation is not far weſtward from the Fer- 

ry, oppoſite to Hopeton-Houſe, and on a rock 
which juts out into the river. It was originally the 
ſeat of a collateral branch of the royal family of 
Stuart. It came afterwards into the poſſeſſion of 
Primroſe, Lord Roſeberry. It is now the property 
of the earl of Hopeton. It is a ruinous pile, and has 
long been uninhabited. 


From North Ferry we proceeded by a winding, 
riſing road, to the burgh of Inverkeithing. Its ex» 
tent is not great. Its ſtreet and houſes have an air 
of antiquity. Here was a royal ſeat, in the reign - 
of David I. By the charter of the burgh, granted 
by William, its liberties extend between the 'rivers ' 

| | Dovan . 
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Dovan and Leven. Under the town is a fine baſon 
or bay, communicating with the Forth. Its citi- 
zens have ſome coaſting, and perhaps ſome foreign 
trade. | [| N 

Tux inhabitants of Inverkeithing diſcovered, in 
2 late inſtance, a wonderful zeal for the purity of 
the clerical character. They had loſt an old and re- 
ſpectable paſtor. Another was preſented to the be- 
nefice and charge. They did not much like the 
preſentee's ſtyle of preaching. And they diſcover- 
ed, that he had not obtained the preſentation, with- 
out the exertion of Election- Intereſt by ſome of his 
friends. Their horrour was excited by what they 
called an act of Simony. They determined never 
to have the pulpit or the ſacred duties profaned 
in their pariſh, by an incumbent whom they deem- 
ed ſo unworthy. They accordingly commenced a 
furious oppoſition to his ſettlement, and carried the 
cauſe from preſbytery to ſynod, and from the pro- 
vincial ſynod, before the General Aſſembly of the 
Church. Their appoſition proved vain. Their ob- 
jections were found to be frivolous, their accuſation 
ſuch as they could not diſtinctly prove; the preſen- 
tee, a very reſpectable young man, was ordained to 
the charge; and his opponents have, I believe, com- 
forted themſelves, by ſeceding from the eſtabliſhed 
church. pe: | 


I RELATE 
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I ELATE this incident as an inſtance of the cen - 
ſorial power exerted by the people of Scotland over 
their clergy, and of the manner in which it is re- 
ſtricted and moderated. Some patron preſents a li- 
centiate to the benefice and cure, in the caſe of 
a vacancy. The preſentee preaches before the peo- 
ple; and their diſpoſitions towards him are conſult- 
ed. If pleaſed with his character and preaching, 
they call him to be their miniſter, If they dif- 
like him, they may oppoſe his ſettlement. The 
time was when a preſentee oppoſed by a pariſh, 
even on general grounds, might have been diſap- 
pointed of his benefice. But, upon the principles 
on which'the church-courts now proceed, ſome a& 
or habit abſolutely inconſiſtent, by the eccleſiaſtical _ 
law, with the clerical character, muſt be proved, be- 
fore a licentiate in divinity can be judged incompe- 
tent for preſentation to a living. As the unjuſt or 
frivolous objections of the people againſt the morals. 
or abilities of their clergy, have been -more and 
more flighted ; diſſenting congregations have be- 
come more numerous, and the diflenting clergy 
have acquired greater influence. The multitude 
are 2 ſtubborn body: you may check or reſtrain, 
but, it is not eaſy to convince them. And, I know 


not if the exiſtence of ſects in religion, and of diſſent- 
ing or ſeceding clergy be not, upon the whole, 
greatly 
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greatly beneficial to the morals and the picty of th 
inferior caſes of the pers. 


| FroM Inverkeithing o. Mine the county on 
both hands, is in no high ſtate of cultivation. It 
ſhould ſeem that through this tract, the farmers 
make the breeding and feeding of black cattle, their 
chief buſineſs, The fields are unincloſed ; and few- 
attempts appear to have been made to fubdue the 
barrenneſs of the heathy moors. I obſerved one 
gentleman's houſe, on the eaſt ſide of the highway, 
ſurrounded by young wood, and by incloſures 
which ſeemed to have been diſpoſed with conſider- 
able taſte. But, there was little in the general af. 
pect of the country from which a traveller could 
infer, that it was the ſeat either of induſtry or of 
opulence, Riding this way; on a former ſeaſon, 1 
remember to have fallen into company with ſome 
farmers from the Lothians, who were on their way 
to a fair at Kinroſs. They told me, that they went 
to purchaſe cattle which were bred in this neigh 
bourhood, or perhaps farther north, and which 
they would fatten for the butcher. in their rich 
graſs parks; or rather on the. turnips which BE 
md i OE OA ER - 


IT is neyer ara to breed domeſtic — 
in thoſe places where they can be beſt fattencd, and 
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moſt profitably ſold. From the Highlands, fromm 
Galloway, and from the wilder paſture grounds of. 
Ireland are the farmers in the vicinity of the great 


cities in Scotland, and in England, ſupplied with 
young cattle at much lower rates than the expence 
of rearing them would amount to. Theſe cattle 
having either nearly or entirely reached their full 
growth, are in a condition to benefit by the rich 
paſtures or ſtall- feeding which a country highly im- 
proved by agriculture affords. Sheep, no leſs than 
cows and oxen, paſs, in the ſame manner, from 
hand to hand, and from wilder and lower-rented 
walks, to others more cultivated and more expen- 
five, till their carcaſes are, at length, produced in 
the ſhambles. The ſame obſervation may be ex- 
tended to the human ſpecies. Population is not in- 
creaſed in thoſe places where it appears moſt nume 


| Tous. In great cities, the expence of houſe-keeping 


and of education deters people from marriage; 
while various cauſes coricur to render marriages leſs 
productive here than in the country. It is from 
thoſe parts of Britain where the population ſeems 
moſt ſeanty, that emigrants come to repair the waſte 
of human life in the ſcenes of crowded fociety. The 
young haſten from ſcenes of paſturage to earn the 
higher wages which are paid for the labours of huſ- 
bandry. The huſbandman's children deſert their 
father's. employment, and crowd to the {cats of trade 

| . 
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and manufacture. . And, the citizen of a ſmall town 
ſends his ſon to ſettle in the capital. It is not ſo 
much want of the means of ſubſiſtence, as the al- 
lurements of cultivated and luxurious life, which 
depopulates/the wilder ſeats of ſociety. _ 


ABovuT three miles ſouth from Kinroſs; ftands 
the houſe which has been celebrated, in a fine paper, 
in the Mirrour, as the reſidence of the late Michael 
Bruce, an amiable, young man of no mean poetical 
powers. He was the ſon of poor parents; was, in 
religion, of the ſe& called Seceders; and died, in a 
conſumption, while he was yet very young, Hig 
poems have been given to the public in a ſmall vo- 
lume, of which, I believe, the late Mr Logan was 
the editor, and in which he intermixed ſome ſmall 
pieces of his own, to make up the volume. Bruce's: 
poems diſcover much of the imagination and feel- 
ings of the genuine poet ; and more of the appro- 
priated language of poetry, than one ſo young could 
otherwiſe have been ſuppoſed capable of acquiring. 
The edition has been ſold off; and I believe that 
propoſals have been circulated, for reprinting them 
for the benefit of his mother who ſtill ſurvives, and 
is, by no means, .in comfortable circumſtances. I 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that this edition muſt be eagerly 
encouraged by all perſons of taſte and humanity. 
Sweet to the good old woman muſt be the bread, 
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which ſhe receives, as the reward of the tients ani, 
virtues of her deceaſed fon. 7%. 

| 3 
| Kinxoss, although a ſmall town, enjoys the pri- 
vileges of a royal burgh, and is the capital of Kin- 
roſs ſhire. It is of conſiderable antiquity, and may 

perhaps have been anciently more flouriſhing than 
at preſent. It has ſome manufactures of linen, and 
of cutlery wares. Travellers find comfortable acs 
commodation in two clean, convenient inns, kept 
at preſent, by civil, attentive landlords ; one, with. 
in the town ; the other, not half a mile northward 
from it,—One fact in the Scottiſh hiſtory by which, 
among others, the antiquity of Kinroſs is teſtified, 
is, That Alexander II. and his queen were here 
ſeized by a faction of their ſubjects, at the head of 
whom were the once powerful family of the comply 
in the year 1255. . 


Taz ſcenery of this little burgh is not unpleaſing 
The kitchen-gardens of the inhabitants are interſper- 
ſed among the houſes, and ſome of them planted 
round with trees. On one hand is the houſe of 
Kinroſs, Lochleven, its iſles, and the hills bounding 
it on the North and the South Eaſt ; on the other, 
an extenſive tract of low ground, brown with heath, 
yet with an intermixture of more agreeable verdure. 
The houſe of Kigroſs ſeems an handſome, modern 
building. 
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building. It was built by Sir William Bruce. Its 
profit PE III 2. 


Tun loch i is beautiful and extenſive. / Its circum- 
ference may be about twelve miles. It is irregular- 
ly indented by the land. Its greateſt depth is faid 
to be about twenty four fathoms. Of its iſles, one 
is large enough to afford paſture for ſeveral cattle. 
On one of them, the iſle of St Serf or Servanus, 
are ſome ſmall remains of the ancient priory of Port- 
moak. This iſle is ſaid to have been granted by 
Brudi VII. king of the Picts, to Servanus and ſome - 
other clergy, diſciples of Columba. By theſe a 
church was founded in the iſle. In the reign of 
David I. this eftabliſhment of regular clergy of the 
order of St Columba, was ſupprefled ; and the ifle 
and its ſacred buildings beſtowed upon Wk of * 
church of Rome. 


Taz caſtle of Lochleven, which was anciently a 
royal reſidence, ſtands on another iſle in this lake. 
It was granted by Robert III. to Douglas, laird of 
Loch. leven. The iſle in which this caſtle ſtands, 
is about eight acres in area. In the year 1335; 
it is ſaid to have been beſieged by Sir John de 
Sterling, with a body of Engliſh troops. The 
difficulties of the ſiege, and the peculiar ſituation ol 
of the caſtle, led him to think of a ſingular expe- 
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dient for the reducing of the garriſon. The river! 
Leven, running eaſtward out of this lake, he ſtop» 
ped its ſtream with a great dyke. The outlet of 
the lake being thus ſhut up, its waters roſe higher 
and higher upon the iſles, till that on which the 
caſtle ſtood, was ſo overflowed, that the garriſon 
ſaw themſelves in danger of being drowned. Mean- 
time, the feſtival of the blefſed Margaret returned 
to be celebrated at Dunfermline: And de Sterling, 
the Engliſh commander, went thither, to aſſiſt in 
the ſolemnities of the occaſion, Taking advantage 
of his abſence, four men were ſent from tlie garri- 
ſon, to break down the dyke, and open its ordinas - 
ry outlet to the dammed-up water. The labour 
was difficult: however, invoking St Servanus, the 
protector of the lake, they perſiſted, till a breach 
was made, by which the water iſſuing, ſwept away 
the Engliſh tents and baggage. The governor of 
the caſtle, who thus defeated the ſtratagem of the 
Engliſh, was Alan de Vipont, of a family who were 
the ancient poſſeſſors of Roſythe Caſtle before-men« 
tioned. While the Engliſh army were in the con- 
fuſion occaſioned by the ſudden burſting out of the 
waters upon their camp, de Vipont ſallied out, with 
the whole ſoldiers of his garriſon, attacked thoſe 
beſiegers, put them to flight, and returned to his 
camp, laden with ſpoils. The truth of this yn is, 
however, 98 
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10 Lochleven caſtle, too, was our beautiful and 
unfortunate queen Mary confined, | after ſhe hal 
been ſeparated from Bothwell, and made captive by 
her own ſubjects. Here was the ſternly reproached 
by her auſtere, and ambitious brother, Murray; from 
whoſe gratitude and fraternal affeQtion, ſhe had hoped 
for conſolation, inſtead of the inſult which ſhe expe 
rienced. The lady of the caſtle, William Douglas's 
wife, was, if I remember right, Murray's mother: 
and one circumſtance which aggravated Mary's ſuf. 
ferings, during her confinement in Lochleven caſtle, 
was the haughtineſs of that woman; who aſſerted 
that ſhe had herſelf been lawfully married to James; 
and that her ſon was, by conſequence, rightful heir- 
to the Scottiſh crown, and Mary illegitimate. Yet; 
in this family, Mary found a deliverer. 
the young brother of William Douglas, captiv - | 
by her charms, allured by the infinuation of her 
manners, and touched with pity for her misfor- 
tunes, ſtole the keys of the caſtle from his brother, 
releaſed the royal priſoner, conveyed her from the 
iſland to the oppoſite ſhore, and conducted her to 
her friends. I have ſeen an exquiſite ode on this 
ſubje& ; the compoſition of the late Mr Macdonald, 
whoſe tragedy of Vimonda, fermons, and miſcella - 
neous: poems, particularly thoſe publiſhed in the 
newſpapers, under the ſignature of Matthew Bram- 
ble, have been generally and deſervedly admired; 
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The ode on the ſtory of Mary's eſcape from Lochles 
ven · caſtle was publiſhed in the Edinburgh Magazine, 


THz remains of this caſtle, which are yet to be 
ſeen, conſiſt of a rectangular wall, flanked with 
ſmall towers; with ſome other walls of a chapel, 
and of the apartment in which Mary was confined, : 
On the eaſt ſide of the caſtle are ſome ancient trees; 
and among theſe the remains of an aſh tree, the fize 
of which muſt once have been great. 


THE ag on the iſles within Lochleven 
are herring-gulls, pewit-gulls, and great terns. The 


lake abounds with eels, pikes, perches, and a ſpe- 


cies of red trout of peculiar excellence. The fiſhing 
of the lake is rented at an hundred guineas, by the 
landlords of the two inns at Kinroſs. The trouts 
are celebrated through the whole country, by the 
name of Lochleven trouts ; and are a delicacy eager- 
ly purchaſed at an high price, in the fiſh-markets of 
Edinburgh, Perth, and ſuch other towns as ny 
can be conveyed to, in a freſh ſtate. 


Ix the inn on the north ſide of Kinroſs, we dined 
luxuriouſly, on ſome Lochleven trouts. As we en- 
tered our chaiſe to proceed to Perth, ſeveral carri- 
ages ſtopped at the inn door, the company in which 
were, as we underſtood, a party from England, on 

a tour 
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u tour to the Highlands of Scotland. This, has, 
indeed, become, from various circumſtances, a ve- 
ry faſhionable ſummer tour, within theſe laſt ten or 
twelve years. The celebrity of Dr Johnſon's name 
rendered the Engliſh curious to learn ſomething of 
a place which he had viſited as a ſcene in which he 
might contemplate nature in her grandeſt, wildeſt 
aſpects, and human ſociety in its rudeſt, ſimpleſt 
form. The narrative of his Journey which was, in- 
deed, more properly à ſeries of reflexions, than a 
narrative of a Journey, or the continued deſcription 
of a country, was very eagerly read through both 
England and Scotland. The indignation with which 
the Scots heard ſome of his reflections upon the cir- 
cumſtances of their country, and their national cha- 
rater, contributed to make his book-ſtill more ge- 
nerally read, and to excite a curioſity among many, 
to know, whether he or they ſaid truth. About 
the ſame time, or earlier, Mr Pennant, after the. 
publication of his Britiſh Zoology, was induced to 
make the tour of Scotland, and preſented a large 
and pleafing account of it to the Public. Pennant, 
I muſt, by the way, obſerve, is one of the acuteſt 
and moſt minute obſervers who have ever yet tra- 
velled. There is between Johnſon and him this re- 
markable difference, that Johnſon ſeems, even in 
travelling, to have looked about him, merely to 
take a few, a very few hints, which might, each 
Vol. I. F ſuggeſt 
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ſuggeſt à long train of thought; but Pennant; litthe 
capable of ingenious reflection, never chuſes to think, 
when he can find any thing to- deſcribe. In addi 
tion to the writings of theſe two travellers, the pro. 
greſs of Gardening and of Landſcape-painting in 
England, contributed to perſuade Engliſh company 
to viſit the wilder ſcenes in Scotland, in the Sum- 
mer months. Rivers, lakes, towering cliffs, and 
Foaming cataracts make a noble figure in landſcape 
and in the progreſs of gardening in England, that 
has come to be eſteemed the moſt perfect gardening, 
which beſt imitates and combines into unity all the 
beauteous and all the ſublime aſpects of nature. Be- 
ſide all this, the Highlands of Scotland are known 
to afford great abundance of game: and not many 
years have paſſed ſincg the proprietors of the lands 
in the Highlands began to ſhew any great ſolicitude 
to preſerve their game. No wonder, then, that 
their moors were much frequented in the ſhooting 
ſeaſon. It muſt be added, too, that the accommo- 
dation which travellers find in the Highlands f 
Scotland, is ſuch as may well recommend the tour. 
The roads, at leaſt all the great roads, are excellent; 
the inns are commodious, for the greater part, clean, 
and affording generally, good beds, comfortable 
meals, and not bad liquors. All theſe circumſtan- 
ces together, and with them, the conſideration, 


that almoſt every place of ſummer-reſort, through 
England, 


15 
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England, had been before viſited, till it had ceaſed 
to pleaſe, ſeem to account for the crowds of gay 
people, which have, for a good many years back- 
wards, thronged theſe roads, in the months of ſum- 
mer and autumn. | 


Beroxe bidding adieu to Kinraſs, I cannot help 
hinting, and it is with diffidence I ſuggeſt the hint, 
that the name ſeems to me, to have originated from 
the particular form which the ſhore of the lake aſ- 
ſumes where it is contiguous to the town,—with 
the circumſtance of this place's having been an OC- 
caſional reſidence of ſome of our ancient kings. Al- 
though uncertain in which of the ancient languages 
of the North, Roſs is a ſimple appellative : I have, 
however, obſerved, that various places over the ſea. 
coaſt of Scotland, where the coaſt preſents a form 
ſimilar to that of the coaſt of Lochleven at Kinroſs, 
hear equally the denomination of Roſe. I may add, 
in reſpect to the firſt ſyllable of this compound name, 
that many of the names of places in Scotland begin- 
ning with Kin or Ki/, I ſuſpe all to be derived in 
this part of the word, either from the Saxon King, 
or the Latin Cella: for I know not that either of 
theſe frequently occurs as an initial ſyllable in either 
the Celtic or the Gothic language ; and it ſeems 
probable that thoſe places of the names of which, 
either makes a part, might be diſtinguiſhed by the 
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circumſtance in which a king was concerned. 
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Luna to PERTH, 


As we proceeded northward from Kinroſs, the 
country preſented, by degrees, ſcenes of higher and 
higher cultivation. But, it was now evening; and 
we were ſhut up in a carriage; ſo that we ſoon loſt 
the view of the adjoining landſcapes ; and could ef. 
timate neither the beauties of the ſcenery, n nor the 


ſtate of the agricultural 85 of the country. 


Wren, however, we entered the delightful vale 
of Strathern, I was almoſt involuntarily and inſen- 
ſibly led to recollect, that I had formerly viewed its 
ſcenery with admiration, and with the exulting ſa- 
tisfaction of a Scotchman, proud of his country, and 
of every advantage which it poſſeſſes. As I have 
ſince had occaſion to traverſe this fertile tract by 
day, I ſhall not here ſet down the indiſtinct, although 
fond recollections which, at this time, occurred to 
me. Only, let me beg my readet, before we croſs 
the Erne, to ſtep a ſhort way weltward with me, to 


Pitcaithly Wells. 
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Ix this vicinity there are, ſeveral wells of mine - 
ral water, ſome of which are incloſed and their wa- 
ters eagerly drunk as medicinal. They are ſituated 
in a nook of the vale, ſheltered; or rather embo- 
ſomed, on the weſt and ſouth-weſt ſides, by green 
hills; ſeparated from the river, on the north fide, 
by a gently riſing ridge; and open towards tlie eaſt 
and north-eaſt; unleſs it may be thought to be ſores 
what conſined by a ſoft ſwelling of the plain. The 

tract of ground lying immediately round theſe wells, 

conſiſts chiefly of corn · fields in a ſtate of high culti- 
vation, divided by hedges; in ſome parts ſurround” 
ed by rows of trees, ind having ſmall clumps here 
and there in: erſperſed, where the ſurface ſwells ſoft- 
ly into little knolls. The ſoil is naturally deep and 
rich: but, I muſt confeſs, that I neglected to exa- 
mine the particular characters of the mould, and of 
the next ſtrata of rocks. This is preciſely one of 
thoſe ſituations in which the Romiſh clergy were 
accuſtomed to ſeat their religious houſes; ſheltered, 
well watered, and furrounded with arable ground. 


I am not ſure, at what particular period, the me 
dicinal virtues of theſe ſprings were firſt diſcovered. 
I ſhould ſuppoſe, that, if this had happened during 
the reign of Roman Catholic Superſtition, theſe 
wells would have been appropriated, as engines of 
power, by the monks or prieſts ; the virtues of the 
| | . water 
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I ſhould ſuppole, that, if this had happeved daf 
br mr bby ni appropriated, as, e 
power, by the monks or prieſts ; the virtues of the 
water aſcribed to the benign influence of ſome ſaint; 
and the ſprings dedicated to that Holy Name by 
whoſe benediction they were underſtood to haye 
been endowed with healing powers. But, as their 

name implies nothing of this; I am inclined to bes 
| lieve, that their medicinal qualities are of later dif 
covery, than the days of Popery. I know not whe- 
ther an analyſis of theſe waters was made by any 
perſon before Dr Donald Monro; whoſe experts 
ments were publiſhed in the year 1772. His ac. 
count of theſe waters, for want of proper opporty- 
nities to repeat his analyſis, is by no means conClys 
five. Mr Stodart, an ingenious ſurgeon in Perth, 
has ſince examined the different ſprings with greater 
pains, and from the improvements which the 
ſcience of chemiſtry, has, in the interval, received, 
I am inclined to believe, with greater accuracy, 
His experiments were made in 1792; the reſults of 
which he has obligingly permitted me to ſtate in 
the ee table. 
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MrxxRAL waters, while the cance) were 
unknown, to which they owed their peculiar. qua- 
lities, ſeemed to be medicines provided by the be- 
nignity of nature, or by particular Providence, to 
alleviate the ills of human life, by counteracting, 
with extraordinary operation, the attacks of dif. 
eaſe, It was not imagined that there could be the 
moſt remote poſlibility of imitating them by art. 
Hence were their fprings regarded with a degree of 
devout veneration ; and the ſick, and the feeble. 
crowded to them, as to waters of life. But, the 


progreſſive improvement of chymiſtry has already 
begun to rob thoſe, waters of their honour. Com: 


mon water can now be artificially mineralized. 
Many of the ſimpler, natural, mineral waters have 
been perfectly imitateU. It is probable, that all the 
others may ſoon be prepared in the ſame manner. 
Proceſſes may be performed in the laboratory of the 


* 
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Chymiſt, which were ſuppofed poſſible only in the 


great laboratory of Nature And, the Scorbutic 


and the Rheumatic may then ſeek from the Apo- 
thecary's ſhop, that remedy for which they now 


repair to the Wells of Pitcaithly, 


T᷑xr, if it ſhould ever be ſo; 1 fear, the remedy; 
however perfectly prepared, would become much 


leſs effectual. Medicines, in general, accompliſh 


the purpoſes for which they are adminiſtered, not ſo 


much 
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much by their actual operation, as dy their influ- 
ence on the imagination of the patient. But, where 
moſt means are uſed, and the greateſt pains taken, 
there will the higheſt hopes of recovery be natural. 
ly excited. Now, in removing from a diſtance, 
perhaps,—to the vicinity of a mineral well, to uſe 
its waters, there is ſo much of pains, of preparation, 
of difficulty, ſuch a change of the objects which ſug- 
geſt and regulate the ordinary current of thought x 
that, the imagination is unavoidably much more af- 


fected, and more confident hope enouraged, than | 


in the more ordinary application of medical reme- 
dies. Beſides, almoſt every diſeaſe, under which 
there can be any hope of benefit from the uſe of 
mineral waters, yields more or leſs to the influence 
of air and exerciſe, And, the advantage of theſe | 
is commonly beſt enjoyed in a removal from the 
ſcene in which the diſtemper was contracted, 


Bur, watering- places have other llurements; 
beſide the benefit they promiſe to the health, - by 
which company are attracted to frequent them. 


The friends of the ſickly are often induced to at- 


tend them. The diſeaſed who have yet ſtrength to 
repair to ſuch places, in purſuit of health, are often 
capable of partaking in amuſements more or leſs 
active. Others, too, frequent theſe places, rather 
becauſe they fear, than becauſe they actually feel, 
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the attacks of diſeaſe, Thus a circle of ſaleby 
Is compoſed. The perfons of whom it conſiſts, ac 
idle, and removed from the ſcenes of their ordinary 
employment. Their only care is therefore, to di. 
vert themſelves. They join in ſuch amuſements 
the circumſtances of the place, and the faſhion of 
the Times recommend. When the place in which 
they have aflembled, is once underſtood to be 4 
ſcene of amuſement, other idlers reſort to it, for 
amuſement alone; till that which was the receſs f 
the ſick and the melancholy, becomes a region of 
feſtivity, the theatre of the gay. Hence the cele- 
brity, and the gaiety of Bath, Tunbridge, Scarbo- 
rough, Harrowgate, Buxton, Gilliſland, Peterhead, 
Pitcaithly. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
ſpend their winters in great cities, and to tread the 
round of the faſhionable amuſements which great 
cities afford in that ſeaſon, may retire in ſummen, 
to rural retreats, to © green fields and ſhady groves;® 

but, in the ſolitude of theſe, they are not qualified 
to find enjoyment : the reſtraints of Faſhion permit 
them not to return to Town, till the ſtated period 
ſhall have arrived: In their diſtreſs, then, they im- 
patiently repair to any ſcene of gaiety that has a r& 
ſemblance to thoſe from which they have been oblb 
ged to retire, - that affords: a crowd by mingling 
with which, they may forget themſelves. Thoſe, 
again, whoſe circumſtances have denied them the 
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gratification of a Town Life in winter; yet, to 
diſplay their taſte, to exhibit their perſons and their 
ſtate to the faſhionable world, and at leaſt to ſip, if 
they cannot drink deeply of what they fancy plea- 
ſure, haſte with equal eagerneſs to the "_ ſcenes 
Ang * — $4 


By ſuch means is that tte of evi 
brought together, which flutters about our more 
faſhionable watering-places. Hence are places which 
a ſtranger who had not viſited nor heard of them; 
might ſuppoſe to be, in ſome ſort, hoſpitals of the 
ſickly and the dying, rather the favourite theatres 
for the diverfions of the gay. Although the vir- 
tues of medicinal waters ſhould come to be deſpiſed 
or neglected, yet watering-places may ſtill continue 
to be frequented: And if thoſe who viſit them for 1 
the recovery of loſt health, profit not by the uſe of 
the waters; I 
do what the waters cannot. 


Tun fect ab ee 
the efficacy with which its waters are ſaid to ope- 
rate, in the cure of the diſeaſes for which they are 
uſed, and the accommodations which the neigh- 
bourhood affords,—are all 'of a nature to invite 
equally the fick and the healthy. Two- or three 
houſes are kept, in de hotels . thaw. 
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ception of ſtrangers. There is no Long Room at 
the Well. But, there are pleaſing walks through) 
the adjoining fields. Good roads afford eaſy accels 
to all the circumjacent country. This delightful 
tract of Lower Strathern is filed with houſes, and 
gardens, and ſtations from which wide and delights 
ful proſpects may be enjoyed, all of which offer 
agreeable points to which the Company at the Well 
may direct their forenoon excurſions; converſas 
tion, muſic, dances, whiſt, and that beſt friend to 
elegant, and lively, ſocial converſe, the tea - table, 
are ſufficient to prevent the afternoons from be. 
coming languid ; And, in the evenings, nothing 
can be ſo delightful as a walk, when the ſetting ſun 
| ſheds a ſoft, flanting light, and the dew has juſt 
not begun to moiſten the graſs —Thus is Pitcaithly 
truly a rural watering-place. The company cannot 
be at any one time, more in number, than two or 
three families. The amuſements of the place are 
ſimply ſuch as a ſingle family might enjoy in an 
agreeable ſituation in the country ; only, the ſocie- 
ty more diverſified by the continual change and 
fluctuation of the company. It may, hereafter, 
become a ſtill more faſhionable place of ſummer re- 
ſort : and a greater variety of amuſements may be 

introduced at it; and thoſe of a leſs ſimple, undif* 

ſipated nature. I remember hearing a lady lament, 
at one time, with a _ of pathos, that perſons 
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who viſited Pitcaithly, were, by the circumſtances 
of the place, denied all thoſe elegant diverſions 
which great cities afford ; and, at another time, 
ſpeak of it with contompt. as fit haunt fut none but 
the drouſy and the dying. And 1 had the misfor- 
tune to betray my low breeding, and unrefined = 
taſte, by cxpreſſing a fondneſ for the ſequeſtered fi 
tuation, the cultivated ſcenery, and the ſunple re- 
creations of this ſweet place; and preferring it as a 
watering-place to thoſe ſeenes of more faſhionable 
reſort, where the diſſipation, the follies, the falſe 
enjoyment of courts and of the gayer circles in 0pu- 
lent cities have been tranſplanted into ſpots which 
ought to have been kept ſacred to n 
ee em n * 


Ir is with real, not alſeted delight 3 ve | 
the ſcenery, the accommodation, and the amuſe- 
ments at Pitcaithly Wells. Yet, upon reflection, I 
am not ſure but that my imagination may have trans. 
ferred to the circumſtances of the place, ſome part of 
the pleafure which I owed rather to the very agree- 
able ſociety I was fortunate enough to meet with, 
during a few days which I, on a former ſeaſon, 
ſpent there. I believe, I ſhall not eaſily forget, how 
much I was ſurpriſed to find an accidental aflemblage 
of ſtrangers with all the good qualities, and the o- 
bliging manners of a ſelect ſociety of friends. Tho 
| n 
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enteraining, convivial anecdotes, and the tvely wich 
mots which I had occaſion to hear, might have ail 
mated the dulleſt parties, in the gloomieſt ſcaſony! 
The female beauty and elegance on which [ was pete 
| mitted to gaze, might have bewitched even a much 
more ſtoical and faſtidious judge of theſe, than 
And, above all, I there heard my favourite, plain 
tive, Scotch ſongs ſung with a grace, a delicacy, 4 
ſweetneſs which rendered them the * aun | 
enen eee 
r 

ee no ſtrong iadination't6 5 + bath in ſpas | 
cifics of any ſort, I did not drink deeply from the” 
Well. I Was, however, diverted to obſerve, that 
ſome wotthy folks, willing to do more honour tg: 
the water, impatient to be cured of their complaints,” 
and in haſte to begone, drank in ſuch abundance, 
as if it had been literally the water of 1ife, One has" 
neſt gentleman uſed to chear his heart by ſwallowing: 
arne in the morning, nm | 


Bur, ths halting thus long at'the ſouth-end of 
the Bridge of Erne, it is high time for me to pro- 
ceed on my journey. Erne, though divided from 
the Tay by no very wide extent of land, and no 
lofty ridge of hills, is yet a copious ſtately ſtream.” 
The arches of the bridge I do not recolle& that 1 
counted, In a ſituation fo favourable as that of this 
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bridge, I was ſurpriſed when I firſt travelled this 
road to find no town or village, But, the origin 
of theſe aſſemblages of habitations and inhabitants 
depends on ſo many trivial contingencies, that they 
are often formed in ſituations naturally the moſt un- 
inviting ; while others poſleſſing every advantage, 
are neglected. I am not ſure, whether, in failing 
up the Tay, the double proſpect of Strath-Tay and 


Strathern can be enjoyed for any conſiderable way. 
If it can, the fail muſt be delightful. 


ADvaNcins from the bridge of Erne to Perth, 
we had on the right hand the hill of Moncrief, and 
under it, on the ſouth-fide, Moncrief-Houſe. At 
ſome diſtance on the left, and on the northern- ſide 
of the river appeared Dupplin, the ſeat of the Earl 
of Kinnoul. Moncrief-Hill is famous as a ſtation 
from which a ſpectator may enjoy ſome of the rich- 
eſt, moſt ſublime, and moſt extenfive proſpects 
which Scotland affords. Turning eaſt- ward you ſee 
from the top of this hill, the Frith of Tay, the rich 
Carſe of Gowry, and the populous, northern coaſt 
of Fife. Weſtward appears upper Strathern and 
Strath-Tay ; the mountains behind which the an- 
cient Celtz retired, before the invading armies f 
Rome ; wide heaths which ſuggeſt the remembrance 
of the hunting and paſtoral condition of our anceſ- 
tors; a variety of houſes and tracts of planted wood 

b bich 
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which belpeal the reſidence of opulent andholdeinf 
fields where agriculture appears to have tried every: 
art to ſubdue the ſtubbornneſs, to enrich the bats 
renneſs, and to cultivate the fertility of nature jw 
and ſcenes where ingenious manufacture has ſeated 
Temples of Induſtry, from which as from ſo many foal 
all the advantages that can animate human activity 
and improve the convenience of life are diffuſed; as 
round. There is a track by which carriages drive. 
round this hill; and hither do the company at Pits 
eaithly ſometimes come on forenoon excurſions: 
The views to the north and ſouth extend over Fife, 
and Kinroſs-ſhire on the one hand, and over Angus 
| ſhire, on the other. Where the road leading round 
Moncrief-Hill divides from the highway, ſtands a ſolis 
tary church or meeting-houſe which has very much of 
the air of a haunt of witches and ſprites. Juſt in! 
fuch ſcenes have theſe beings been repreſented as c 
tebrating thoſe feſtivities at which the Devil is ſaid 
to preſide; and which if the unwary traveller by 
night happens to detect, he is furiouſly purſued by 
the whole aſſembly, and torn in pieces, unleſs he 
faves himſelf beyond ſome Ream, or within 2 he 
lowed circle. 8 
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PART OF SCOTLAND. 97 
reminded them of the Tyber. The darkneſs of the 
night permitted not me and my fellow. travellers to 
enjoy, at this time, the beauty and grandeur of this 


proſpect.— But, to me it was even * not new: 
and J have ſeen it ſince. 


Tres highway now turns gently towards the 
north-weſt : and Perth is ſeen to great advantage, 
ſeated in a plain, on the ſouthern bank of the Tay. 
On the ſouth, and on the northern. ſide of the town 
are two beautiful fields, called Inthes, or rather, o- 
riginally, I ſhould ſuppoſe, Inniſes,—the Gaelic name 
for an iſle or peninſula, or for any inſulated piece 
of ground. Theſe are ſurrounded, in part, at leaſt, 
by lines of trees ; and are as well the favourite walks 
of the citizens, as greens on which the waſher- wo- 
men are permitted to dry their linens. Of theſe 
the ſouth Inch forms the fore- ground of the land- 
ſcape preſented to the traveller's eye, when advan- 
cing from the fouth, he firſt arrives within ſight of 
Perth. On the northern bank of the river, appears 
Kinnoull-hill, towering, in a ſituation oppoſite to 
the hill of Moncrief, and with a ſimilarity of form 
and aſpect, as if it were its twin brother. The 
river winds majeſtically along, between the two. 
Immediately under the town appear the maſts of 
veſſels, numbers of which are commonly, either ly- 
ing in this ſtation, or moving up or down the river. 

Vor. I. H But, 
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But, without detailing more particularly the var 
ous objects in this landſcape, I ſhall only obſerve 
farther, before entering Perth, that the noble courſe 
of the river; the magnified extent which its leyel' 
ſituation gives to the appearance of the town; the 
width of lawn around; the gentle ſwelling of ſome: 
of the contiguous hills, and the abrupt elevation of 
ethers of them; the wood which clothes their ſides, 
or is irregularly fcattered over the lower country; 
the houſes of decent afpe& thickly ſpread through 
the ſcene ; the diviſion and cultivation of the fields; 
and, in ſhort, the whole aſſemblage of objects wi. 
thin this ſegment of the horizon, —have ſuch an ef. 
fect upon the ſpectator who views them, for the firſt 
time, and has any taſte for the beauties of cultivated 
nature, that, if he has heard of the Roman excla» 
mation at fight. of the Tay, Ecce Tiberim, he will 
naturally reflect, that its banks, and its ſtream, even 
then beautiful in the eyes of Romans, as thoſe of 
their favourite Tyber, muſt now be richer, more 
beauteous and more magnificent than the deſolated 
fides of that once ſplendid and celebrated river. 


I sTILL recollect, that, when I formerly heard 
Perth mentioned, as in a northern ſituation, and, 
in ſome manner, the mouth of the Highlands ; I uſed 
to fancy, in my ignorance of the character of the 
circumjacent country, that all around muſt be bleak- 
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neſs, barrenneſs, and wildneſs. I ſuppoſed, that 
no language, except-the Gaelic, could be ſpoken in 
theſe regions; that the manners could diſplay no- 
thing but Gaelic rudeneſs, and ſimplicity ; and that 
a long time was yet to elapſe, before cultivation ani 
ingenious induſtry could eſtabliſm themſelves in this 
quarter. So ignorant, through a negligence of en- 
quiring after what we can moſt eaſily learn, are 
often the inhabitants of one part of a narrow coun- 
try, concerning the circumſtances of thoſe who oc- 
cupy the other! I was very agreeably furpriſed, 
therefore, to behold the ſtate of this part of Scot- 
land ſo very advantageouſly different from what 1 
had careleſsly fancied it to be. It was a mixture of 
Joy, of aſtoniſhment, and of ſhame which I _ 
when I firſt viewed at. 


ABovT ten in the evening, or perhaps ſomewhat” 
later, we reached Campbell's inn, in Perth. We 
ſupped haſtily. I took leave of my agreeable, and 
intelligent fellow-travellers ; who were next morn- 
ing to proceed, in the fame flying chaiſe ; while I 
intended-ſpending a few days in Perth. I had found 
them ſo much more amiable and obliging than any 
ſociety I had expected to meet with, upon ſuch an 
occaſion, that T could not help ſecretly regreting, 
as we parted; that they were my acquaintances and 


companions only for a day. 


H 2 PERTH. 
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IN Perth I had intended to ſpend only eight or ten 
days; but was unexpectedly ſo much pleaſed with 
the place, and with the ſociety which it affordedy: 
that I fondly lingered here, till I had almoſt con 
ſumed the whole time which I had appropriated tap. 
my little jaurney, Keg > 
No circumſtance contributed more to detain mg 
here, than my acquaintance with Mr M*Qmie of 
the Academy of Perth, in conſequence of an intros 
duction to him which I had been fortunate enough 
to obtain, in a viſit to this place, on the preceding 
year. In him I found a Ciceroni, ſo obligingly ate 
tentive and communicative, that, upon reflexiony 
I am rather ſurpriſed that I could ſo ſoon prevail 
with myſelf to forego the advantage of his atten» 
tions, than vexed that I loitered here, till the ſeaſon 
moſt favourable for travelling, was almoſt elapſed, 


SINCE it happened ſo, and I had opportunities of 
learning more concerning this, than concerning 
many of the other places which, I viſited ; I ſhall 
enter more in detail, into an account of the circum- 
ſtances of this city, than it would, otherwiſe have 
been poſſible for me to do. 
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Nor that the reader of theſe obſervations is here 
to ſuppoſe me about to begin a minute inveſtigation 
of the antiquities of Perth; or a painful ſtatement 
of particular facts concerning the various circum-: 
ſtances of its preſent condition. T'ſhall ſatisfy my. 
ſelf with exhibiting: thoſe more general facts, as well 
in the hiſtory of its riſe and progreſs, as concerning 
its preſent ſtate, which if they do not ſo well ex- 
plain particular parts, yet n more 1 ide of. 
the tout-enſemble,. 0 7 | | | 


Tux origin of Towns and Cities depends, as I have 
already obſerved, on a variety of accidental and a» 
nomalous circumſtances. - The ford of a river; the 
cell of a hermit ; the inacceflibility of a mount; the 
protection of a caſtle ; the fertility of à plain; the 
plenteous fiſhery on a ſea- coaſt, or at the mouth of 
2 river; or perhaps the vicinity of a regal court, of 
the houſehold of ſome, rich and powerful lord, or of 
ſome opulent and hoſpitable abbey,—are among the 
cauſes to which the riſe of moſt af the towns and 
cities of modern Europe is to be referred. Rome 
was founged on the banks of a river; Conſtantino- | 
ple is beautifully and advantageouſly ſituated at the 
mouth of a ſtreight ; Paris is watered by the Seine; 
London by the Thames; Venice was raiſed on a 
cluſter of iſlets which promiſed protection to the 
poor refugees who fled thither from the rage and 
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rapine of the Gothic conquerors of Italy. Many'of 
the cities on the Eaſtern ſhore of the Arabic Gulph 
owe their origin to the ſanity of ſame hermits, a 
round whoſe cells or tombs the inhabitants of-the 
neighbouring country eagerly aſſembled to fix their 
reſidence. - Various towns in England have ariſen 
on the ground occupied by Roman camps. In Scots: 
land, Edinburgh, Stirling, Dunbarton ſeem to have 
been founded by people who flocked to enjoy * 
protection of their reſpective caſtles. ö 1 


Maxx of theſe varied circumſtances may have 
concurred to favour the firſt founding of the city 
of Perth. A ſtory has been related by ſome of our 
ancient hiſtorians, and careleſsly copied by ſome late 
compilers, of a city which once ſtood at ſome dif 
tance northward from the ſituation of the preſent 
Perth ; but being ſwept away by a flood, was here 
rebuilt. For the truth of this ſtory, no evidence 
appears, in the circumſtances of the ground where 
the ancient city, Bertha, js ſaid to have ſtood, or in 
the authentic documents of our hiſtory. However, 
as Perth ftands in a fituation, by which there was 
probably an early intercourſe between the countries 
lying on the northern, and thoſe on the ſouthern 
ſide of the Tay; as the fertility of the adjoining 
plains would naturally invite cultivation aſſoon as 
even the ſimpleſt arts of huſbandry were known 
AS 
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25 the abundance of the fiſhes in the river would af- 
ford ſuſtenance to people ignorant of huſbandry, or 
averſe from the regular, continued induſtry which 
it requires: I ſhould conclude from all theſe facts, 
that ſome ſort of town muſt have been founded. 
nearly in this ſituation. very ſoon after the inhabi- 
tants of the northern parts of our iſtand firſt began 
to accuſtom themſelves: to habits of ſettled life. E 
do not recollect, that any monument, or record, re- 
preſents this as a place of any note in the days of 
the Romans. But, it ſhould ſeem; that Perth had, 
at leaſt, been founded, ſoon after the Romans had 
in their diſtreſs, retired: from Britain; and the Picts 
poured down from the northern, and the north- 
caſtern parts of Scotland, over the fertile tracts be- 
tween the Tay and the Forth, and between the 
Forth and the Tweed. When the Pictiſh princes 
had forſaken the vicinity of Inverneſs, and had fix- 
ed their reſidence at Forteviot, and perhaps occa- 
ſionally at Kinroſs; there might poſſibly be a Ferry 
at Perth, in conſequence of which it would be fre- 
quented by a conſiderable concourſe of people, and 
would become a favourable ſituation for the artiſan, 
and the merchant. | 


Wuen the advantages of the ſituation had been 
once accidentally diſcovered, enow would be glad 
to avail themſelves of them. The Romiſh clergy 
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had a remarkable ſagacity in diſtinguiſhing the maſt 


advantageous ſituations in every country in WH 
they eſtabliſhed themſelves, and a wonderful irge 
nuity and alertneſs in apprepriating thoſe ſituationsz 
—and, they appear to have had at leaſt one rel 
gious houſe at Perth, at a very early period in the 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland; I know not that 
there was ever a royal palace in Perth. But, the 
eſtabliſhment of an abbey and the occaſional reſts 
dence of the court at Scone, would naturally have 
the effect to increaſe the population of Perth. = 
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As a ſea- port, a ſtrong town, and the reſidencb 
of clergy, it was natural, that reſpectable inhabiz 
tants ſhould be attracted to it; and that its citis * 
zens ſhould by their induſtry, attain to ſome de- 
gree of opulence. Its natural circumſtances wert 
ſuch as to enable the burghers to avail themſelves 
fully of municipal privileges, when theſe came to 
be conferred. It came to be frequently viſited 'by 
our ancient princes ; and ſeveral of the nobility and 
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[4 other proprietors of lands were induced to build 
themſelves houſes here; which, however, mean now; ; 
would at the time of their erection appear ſtately 
palaces. 
J | 1 

WesrT, and that but a ſmall diſtance from the i 
J 


preſent town ſtood the famous monaſtery to which 
James 
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James]. retired, when, in diſtruſt of his humbled, diſ- 
contented nobility, he diſbanded his army, in order 
to ſeclude them from his preſence; but, was, not- 
withſtanding, murdered with a ferocity warthy of 
the turbulent, uncivilized manners of thoſe times. 
The monaſtery had been erected long before this. e- 
vent; but, at what particular period I have not 
learned, —Long before this time, the town of Perth 
makes a conſpicuous figure in the Scottiſh hiſtory, 
under the. name of St John's Town. Perth was, 1 
think, garriſoned by the Engliſh, at the time when, 
under their Edwards, they made ſuch vigorous, but 
fruitleſs efforts to ſubdue Scotland. Several of the 
martial adventures of the famous Sir William Wal. 
lace are underſtood to have paſſed here. 


Azour the æra of the Reformation, I ſhould ſup- 
poſe Perth to have been a conſiderable burgh: for 
its citizens diſcovered an eager abhorrence of the 
inſtitutions of Popery, and an enthuſiaſm for refor- 
mation, by which they would hardly have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves, if they had been. only a few poor 
peaſants dependent chiefly on the neighbouring land- 


holders. Municipal privileges alone, without trade 


and perhaps manufacture to give wealth and perſo- 
nal conſequence, could never have inſpired that 
herce ſpirit of liberty which they then diſplayed. 
It is probable, indeed, that they had previouſly tut- 
Vox. I. e fered 
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clergy among them ; while at the ſame time, they 
might have occaſion to fee much in the morals of 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical lords, that had no tendency to n+ | 


fered much from the haughtinef of the regular 


creaſe their reſpe& for their authority. Many f 
the remarkable tranſactions which attended the eſta, 


bliſhment of the Reformed Religion in Scotland, 


paſted in this city. Here was the rude eloquence af 


Knox thundered out with peculiar vehemence and 


ſucceſs. Actuated by a rage againſt ſuperſtition 
which his harrangues had inſpired, the inhabitants 
of Perth, and others whom the zeal of religion had, 
at the time aſſembled here, proceeded to acts of via 


lence againſt the prieſts, and the ceremonies and the 


monuments of Romiſh ſuperſtition, which rendered 
all reconciliation impoſlible between the contending 
parties. Here paſſed ſome of the moſt import 
tranſactions of the congregation. | 4 


HERE ſtill ſtands the famous houſe belonging to 
the Gowrie family, the conſpiracy of one of whom 
againſt the life of King James VI. is ſtill one of the 
moſt myſterious events in the Scottiſh hiſtory. ' The 
plot muſt either have been long before concerted; 
or elſe the reſult of ſudden impulſe. Either Gownie 
muſt have been watching for an opportunity to get 
James into his hands; or elſe the idea of uſing vi- 
lence againft his ſovereign may have been fuggeſiel 
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by the ſudden occurrence of a favourable occaſion. 
But, Gowrie was the favourite of the clergy, and 
of the Engliſh, who then intermeddled much in the 
management of Scottiſh affairs. | James was obnox 
ious to Elizabeth, as her neighbour, and heir-ap- 
parent; and to his furiouſly zealous Preſbyterian 
ſubjects, on account of the lenity which he then ex- 
erciſed towards his Roman Catholic ſubjects, that 
he might win the Roman Catholic party in Eng- 
land and their ſupporters abroad, to favour his ac- 
ceſſion to the Engliſh throne. Gowrie was connec- 
ted, more or leſs, with the Engliſh, and was the 
idol of the Preſbyterian Clergy. It was therefore 
natural alike for him to favour the views of the 
Engliſh, and to adopt the prejudices of the clergy, 
—and for them to quaſh the evidence of his conſpi- 
racy, and to palliate his guilt. I am even inclined 
to ſuſpect, that there might be a double conſpiracy 
of which Gowrie was the head. Upon the late oc: 
caſion of the murder of the king of Sweden, there 
was a double plot. One part of the conſpirators 
vere ignorant of the combination and the purpoſes 
of the others : only two or three of their leaders 
had communication with both parties. In the ſame 
manner I ſhould ſuppoſe, that, in the cafe of Gow- 
ric's conſpiracy, - there might be two branches of 
the plot, both centering in Gowrie, and connected 
with each other, only through him. By his death + 

| 12 the 
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the conetiibn-whs deſtroyed. Only a few of 
meaner agents were diſcovered. Theſe having hach 
no intercourſe in the matter of the conſpiracy with 
the other and probably the more conſiderable party, 
could not betray, them. They were wiſe enough to 
keep their own counſel. They ſatisfied themſelves 
with ridiculing the tate as falſe, and with labouring 
to perſuade. James, that he had been miſtaken when, 
ae fancied, that his life was threatened. It ſeems 
probable, that Gowrie's intention was either to con» 
vey James to England, or Having made himſelf 
maſter of his perſon, to uſurp his authority; which 
He might bave been. enabled to maintain himſelf in, 

through the aid of the clergy. 9 


A FOOLISH 405 is related by ſomebody, as # 
proof of Gowrie's innocence, that he was engaged 
to partake of a wedding dinner with the Dean of 
Guild, on the day on which James came to Perth; 
that, upon hearing of the king's approach, he chan. 
ged colour, and ſeemed uneaſy that he was not pre-. 
pared to give his Majeſty a ſuitable reception; but; 
was at length perſuaded by the Dean of Guild, to 
accept his entertainment, and have it carried to us 
own houſe for the uſe of the king and his atten- 
dants.— But, that I cannot ſee, that the circum» 
ſtances of this ſtory tend, in any degree, to excub 
pate Gowrie. It was natural for him to ſhew ſome 

| | emotion 
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Adden a hating alta de bee if he had 
before intended to ſeize the firſt opportunity, that 
ſhould offer, of murdering, or making him priſoner. 
It was artful to aſſume the air of being taken by 
ſurpriſe, rann E holga 
poſes. « ert x 1 

Ir is agreed by . that Gowrie was a young 
nobleman of high accompliſhments. He had travel- 
led, and proſecuted his ſtudies, with. great, ler | 
and apf in foreign Univerſities. | 


THE cont which followed between James and 
his clergy, after this event, is remarkable-in the ec- 


cleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland, and at the ſame time 


highly ridiculous. James could not prevail with 
them to allow that an attempt had been made upon 


his life, or to thank. God for his eſcape. The famous 


Mr Robert Bruce, with ſome others, were, on this 
account baniſhed to England. 


GowRlE Houſe is one of the moſt remarkable old 
buildings in Perth. It is now commonly occupied 
by ſome companies of artillery. The ſtaircaſe on 
which Gowrie' was killed; the window through 


which James when ſtruggling with an aſſaſſin, called 


to his attendants for aſſiſtance ; and that through 
which, he made his eſcaye, when he fled. from the 
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| fury of the populace, are aſſiduouſly ſhewn to ſitatis 


gers. Gowrie had great — 
rens of Perth. * 


ArrzR Jaines's acceſſioh to the Engliſh Pos. 
the nobles, the clergy, and the municipal corporas 
tions of Scotland loſt much of their former influ. 
ence upon the government. The ſovereign was, 
before, but little exalted above them, and was often 
dependent, in à great meaſure on their generoſityy: 
for means to ſupply the expences of his court. Hut 
his rank was now greatly elevated, his hands were 
ſtrengthened, and more ample reſources opened to 
enable him to ſupport, without their aid, the ſplen- 
dour of royalty. Scotland ſank into a dead calm. 
Its civil turbulence was huſhed ; and the progreſs of 
civility and induſtry ſeems to have, for a while; 
ſtood ſtill in it. Perth could hardly gain, while the 
reſt of the kingdom was loſing : Although it ſeems” 
probable that even then, Perth was of ſome confi 
deration, as a trading town. ? 


Wren, after the Revolution, the Scots began to 
awake to the improvement of induſtry, and to put 
forth, their ancient energy of character; Perth was 
not behind the reſt of the country, in taking advan- 
tage of the happy conſequences of that great event. 
1 know not whether the citizens of Perth diſcovered” 
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any remarkable averſion from the Union;- But, I 


ſuſpect, that they, no leſs than the trading towns, 
found no reaſon to rejoice i in — ene en 


— 
gainers, Scotland loft. Its more ingenious and en- 


terpriſing youth were attracted to ſeek their fortune 


in England. Its nobles and richer proprietors of 


land repaired to pay their court to their Sovereign, 


to attend their duty in. Parliament, or to join the 
circles of pleaſure and faſhion. Its foreign trade 
was abſolutely ſwallowed up in that af England. 
And, its riſing manufactures, wherever they were 
of a nature to contend with any ſimilar eftabliſh. 
ments in England, fell before them. Yet, let it not 
be ſuppoſed, that | mean to cenſure the wiſdom of 
the Union of the two kingdoms. Several of thoſe 
events would have taken place, in conſequence of 
their vicinity, and of the” ſuperior political impor. 
tance, and the more advanced civilization of Eng. 
land, although the Union had not been accompliſh, 


ed. And, they have been all richly compenſated 


by advantages which this country has received from 


the Union. In conſequence of this event, the opu. 


lence, the civilization, and the induſtry of the ono 


country have become common to it with the other. 


other's 


C 


While their intereſts were divided, their mutual 


a7 
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other's views, than in any generous conteſt of ins 


provement. Their union has gradually ſoftened the: | 


animoſity of national rivalry, and left them diſpoſed 
ta contend only in fair and generous arts. Forms: 
ing by the union, one compact body, their joint pgs 
litical importance among the nations of Europe, hag 
thus been mightily increaſed. Formerly; they might 
have been, with propriety, compared to thoſe mans. 
ſtrous human forms which have ſometimes been 
ſeen, having two heads, and two pair of ſhoulderg 
to one ſet of limbs. Now, they reſemble one many 
ly, and well-prapartioned figure, in which every 
part bears a juſt and natural proportion to the reſt, 
and contributes to its ſtrength and beauty. Inſtead 
of contending in branches of induſtry, for the culs 
tivation of which the country enjoys natural or ac 
quired advantages above the other; each has now 
its proper part; and a beneficial interchange of mas 
nufactures and natural ꝓroductions is carried on bes 
tween the two countries. Beſides, virtue, wealth. 
induſtry, and refinement reſemble water, in that they 
always tend to a level: No ſooner have they been 
raiſed to a certain height in one country, than they 
immediately tend to ſpread themſelves out over the 
countries contiguous to it: This is a certain phat 
nomenon in the hiſtory of ſociety : But various ob- 
ſtructions, to oppoſe, as ſo many dykes, this diffu- 
fon of divility: Now, fuch preciſely was the effect 

of 
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bf the diviſion of this iſland of Britain into two ſe- 
parate kingdoms: By their ſubjection to the ſame 
monarch, this diſadvantage was far from being en- 
tirely removed: It continued till the union had 
made the Scots and the Engliſh one people; and 
even after the union, till all had learned to accuſtom 
themſelves to this intimacy of political connection. 
How has Scotland been lately enriched by Engliſh 
manufacturing capitals, brought down to fituations 
in Scotland where they can be employed to un 
aa than in England !l—— 


Ir is not yet too late to mention, although in my 
haſte to look forward to the union, I neglected to in- 
troduce it in its proper place, that in the midſt of 
the confuſion and diſtreſs which our civil wars in 
the laſt century ſpread over Britain, Perth was con- 
ſiderably benefited by the ſettlement of a good num - 
ber of Cromwell's officers and ſoldiers in it. On the 
ſouth ſide of the town, there till appear the remains 
of ſome works erected by Cromwell. Thoſe of his 
army who remained in Perth were the ſick and 
wounded who could not follow the reſt back to Eng- 
land. They taught the citizens of Perth to im- 
prove their modes of life by the practice of ſeveral 
Engliſh arts, and excited among them, a ſpirit of 
induſtry. | | | IR, | 
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Tu rebel army, under the Earl of Mar is/wall 
Known to have remained a conſiderable time 
Perth, in the year 1715. There was conſequently 
a great quantity of money expended here, upon thit 
occaſion, as well by that army, as by the concourſe 
of ad e whom . w ene attracted nam * 


2 
1M 


From that banda. Perth and the acjoining' coum 
try were long regarded as of ſuſpicious loyalty. Tu 
made Perth a permanent ſtation, in à manner, for 
ſoldiers. The citizens, whatever they might gain 
by the neceſſary expenditure of the ſoldiers and their 
6fficers, were far from fond of thoſe gueſts.” 4 
ſquabble would, now and then, ariſe. In one i 
ſtance, a dancing:maſter, I think, was killed by an 
officer. The citizens and their magiſtrates fearing 
that the murder might be over. looked, or the mu 
derer pardoned by Government, neglected the uſt 
al forms, and in great haſte, tried, condemned, and 
executed him by their own authority. This; "ws 
may be ſure, did not tend to- make their loyalty, 
and ſubmiſſion to the laws, leſs ſuſpicious. Nor wa 
this an expedient by which they could rid thetſelyes 


of the dans bd A 
Havinc been civilized and inſtructed in ſeventt 
of the uſeful arts by Cromwell ſoldiers ;. having 
been enriched by Mar's army; Perth was to: owe 
its 
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rs farther improvement to another æra of rebelliog 
and civil war. Till towards the middle of the pre- 
ſent century, a conſiderable number, I believe of 
che inhabitants, eſpecially of the northern parts of 
Scotland, were rather diſſatisſied under the ſway of 
the houſe of Hanover. Government, agaig, were 
jealous of their loyalty. Induſtry, was little diffuſed 
through Scotland in general. The feudal manners 
were, {till in ſome meaſure preſerved: The hereditary 
juriſdiction of the Highland chiefs had no favourable 
influence on the.palice or civil order of the country, 
Through theſe means was the progreſs of  civilizay 
tion retarded, The country remained poor; and its 
ſcanty population hardly increaſed. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances, together with others related to theſe, 
contributed to give hopes to the factious great at 
home, to the exiled royal family, and to their fo- 
reign friends, and our foreign enemies, that a change 
might yet be effected in our government, and the 
heirs male of the Stewart line re-eſtabliſhed on the 
Britiſh throne. Advantage was therefore taken of 2 
time when we were deeply engaged in foreign Wwarz 
when our antagoniſts were, powerful; and our ſuc- 
ceſs various. The latent ſparks of rebellion were 
kindled up into a flame. The young. Preterider 
was perſuaded to try his fortune in Scotland : and 
the unhappy buſineſ of the year 1715, was repeated 
an 274 The year Lon wth however fortunate t t 
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Perth. The progreſs of armies, while rao 
country, is often beneficial to certain individuak, 
and to particular places. I know of more than d 
reſpectable private family, who may date the riſe a 
their wealth and conſequence from the time when 
the Engliſh purſued the rebellious Highlanders tg 
Culloden. Perth was in the ſame manner conſider. 
ably enriched if not by the expenoes of the. rebel, 
yet by thoſe of the loyal army. The eyes of its in- 
| habitants were opened to ſee, that they might thrive 
by trade and induſtry. A ſpirit of exertion 
rouſed, which has, ever lince, been waxing more 7 


gorous and more active. | -.0% 
| 4 oY 


THERE are only two ways of reducing a turby- 
lent people to order; either by civilizing, or by es 
terminating them. The meaſures which had been 
hitherto uſed with the people of Scotland favoyyed 
more of the latter than of the former of theſe'exps- 
dients. A different plan of conduct was now adopt. 
ed by government. The heritable juriſdictions 
were aboliſhed; and the lower orders ſubjected tou 
juriſdiction more benign in its aſpect, more ſalu 
tary in its influence. The revenue of the forfeited 
eſtates was employed in promoting the improvement 

of the country: and on thoſe eſtates, improvements 
of planting, of indoſure, of hve-ſtock, of crops, 
and of tillage were attempted, which, by their ue: 


e 
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cefs, ſerved as examples to invite the imitation of 
the farmers and the proprietors of the lands contis 
guous. It was in this part of the kingdom chiefly, 
that theſe happy changes took place The improve- 
ments of the circumjacent country neceſſarily ex- 
tended their influence to Perth, as a market, and a 
of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, it had been ſo 
{mall in the beginning of the preſent century, that 
its inhabitants, as I have been told, compoſed only 
one congregation, But, the linen manufacture he, 
ing now introduced here; and the circumſtances 
of the country requiring a greater number of the 
common artiſans, and a larger ſupply of the articles 
of import; its numbers were now rapidly multi- 
plied, and its buildings extended, and conſtructed 
in a ſtyle of greater convenience and elegance. Since 
that period I know not that any unfavourable cauſes 
have ariſen to arreſt or retard its progreis. And, I 
ſuppoſe, that it never was in a more thriving con- 
dition than at preſent. While the Highlands of 
Scotland continue to improve, Perth muſt unavoid- 

ably thrive. And it is eaſy to ſee, that its fouriſh- 
ing nnn ene eee, 


Tan fects nid uten Frathare, for the great 
cr part, diſpoſed in 2 regularity of plan, which 
- 23 
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It is indeed true; that the level ſituation, vent 
gularly favourable to regularity, might, even from 
the firſt, give this an advantage over many of o 
old burghs. Several parallel ſtreets run in a direts. 
tion parallel with the river, as far as a right can bear 
this relation to a curve line, nearly between Eaſt 
and Weſt. Theſe are again interſeted by others 
extending between North and South. It ſhould 
ſeem, that anciently particular ſtreets were inhabited 
each by a particular claſs of Artiſans. The names 
Kill preſerved, indicate as much. The ſhop-keepers 
or merchants occupied one ſtreet : the weavers and» 
ther: the hammermen a third: and other crafts oc 
cupied, in the ene re 
e 
Manr of the houſes in that ſtreet called che Was 
ter-Gate, ſeem to be very old buildings. Towards 
the ſouthern end of the Water. Gate ſtands the fas 
mous palace of the Gowrie family, above mentions 
ed. The buildings in the High-Street have probably 
been often renewed ſince the origin of the city. I 
do not recollect that many of * have a very an- 
* aſpect. —_— 
_—_ - 
HERE are till, or at leaſt nabe were, „bel 
ſome houſes or parts of houſes conſtructed ſolely of 
wood. There was a time when maſonry was an art 
far from common among our anceſtors ; and ther 
werg 
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were even little ſkilled in quarrying and hewing 
ſtones. They knew no medium-between huts- of 
turf or looſe ſtones, and caſtles of ſtrength to reſiſt 
an hoſtile attack, the builders of which were often 
foreign maſons. - When cities came to be formed, 
and houſes. of decent ſtructure, — neither huts nor 
caſtles, - to be erected in them; wooden ſtages or 
whole houſes were a contrivance which afforded 
greater elegance and convenience than mere huts; 
yet required not the pains and expence of fabrics of 
ſtone. In thoſe days, our natural woods had not 
yet exhauſted; timber was therefore eaſily obtained; 
wood was employed as a material for many of the 
moſt ordinary utenſils ; and the art of working it 
was therefore more generally practiſed than that of 
working ſtone. Hence ſeems to have originated 
the faſhion of thoſe wooden houſes, ſeveral of which 
ſtill remain in towns, here and there, as monuments 
of the ſtate of the arts among our anceſtors, and of 
the modes of life which they followed. Another 
circumftance which might contribute to eſtabliſh this 
faſhion in many places, was the ſcarcity of lime, 
and the unſkilfulneſs of the ancient inhabitants of 
this country, after the Roman arts were loſt, in for- 
ming mortar, 


Tux Church in which John Knox harangued, fil 
Rands, and is now divided. into three, named the 
| | caſt 
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eaſt, the middle, and the welt kirks. The eaſt t 
has not very many years ſince, been very hand- 
ſomely modernized within. There is an old hoſpit 
tal, a conſiderable building, the founding of which is, 
if I recolle right, aſcribed to King James VI. The 
Town-Hooſe ſhuts up the eaſtern end of the Highs 
ſtreet. Meeting the high-ſtreet at right angles, "to 
wards its eaſtern extremity, and continuing che 
Water-Gate northward, is George's Street, conſiſts 

ing of new houſes regularly built in a very hand; 
ſome ſtyle. At the northern end of this ſtreet, and 
joining it on the weſtern fide, nearly at right ang 
les, is Charlotte's Street; built in a ſtyle of equal of 
greater neatneſs and elegance. A plan has been pro 
poſed by Mr Anderſon, proprietor of the ground, 
for a New Town, to be built at a ſmall diſtance 
weſtward from Charlotte's ſtreet, and preciſely I bes 
Heve, where once ſtood the monaſtery of the Black 
Friars in which James I. was murdered; | * 

4 

Abe to the angle formed by the junction 

of Charlotte's Street with George's Street, ſtands the 
bridge not many years fince, thrown over the Tay, 
at Perth. The communication at this place, be- 
tween the northern and the ſouthern banks of this 
river was formerly by an wooden bridge. This 
was very unſuitable to the depth and width of the r 


river, and to the throng . 
tin 
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tinual occaſion to paſs it- This: ſtately bridge g 
ſtone was therefore projected and reared at the ex- 
ſterling. Government contributed liberally out ot 
the revenue of the forfeited eſtates for the execution 
of this uſeful public work. The magiſtrates of Perth. ' 
advanced what the Burgh-Funds could afford. A 
large ſum was raiſed" by à fabſcription..” And, the 
late Earl of Kinnoul, a man whoſe name is never 
to be mentioned without praiſe, procured à loan, 
upon the credit of à Toll to be levied, which made 
up what farther was wanted to defray the expence 
of the bridge. The debt thus contracted has ſince 
been repaid, and the toll aboliſtied. This bridge 
conſiſts of nine ſtately arches. - The meaſurements 
of its length and breadth I have forgotten. It is 
truly a fine ſtructure ; but would have been more 
ſo, if the breadth had admitted of a foot. path on 
the north as there is on the ſouthern fide. 


Tur . beige ts how, and 
on the ſouthern bank of which the city of Perth 
ſtands, is truly a noble river. It riſes in Braidal- 
bane, on the frontiers of Lorne. Before it has ad- 
vanced many miles from its ſource, its ſtream is con- 
ſiderably augmented by the acceſſion of ſeveral ſmall 
rills. Soon after, it diffuſes its waters into a ſmall 

Vol.. I. FI lake 
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itſelf there bears rather the riame of the 
Continuing its courſe from Loch Dochart, it o 
again expands into another lake. Out of this i 
proceeds to Killin, till bearing, if L remember right, 
the name of the Dochart. Here it meets with ang- 
ther river. which flows hither by a-more-north-eal 
etly courſe. Their waters are diffuſed into the fa 
mous Loch Tay, ſixteen miles in length. iſuing | 
from this ſpacious lake, at Kenmore, the Tay is ſoon 
after increaſed by the acceſſion of the Lyon. It pu- 
ceeds onward in an eaſtern direction through Athol, 
receiving, as it advances, all the waters in the coun» 
try, till at Logierait it is joined by the large river of 
Tummel. Here it bends to the ſouth; and advan» 
cing about eight miles, reaches Dunkeld ; whence 
taking a more northern direction, it continues its 
courſe towards · Perth; being as it advances, till 
augmented by the acceſſion of various tributary 
ſtreams ; the moſt conſiderable of which is the Ab 
mond. At Perth it turns to the ſouth-eaſt; and te- 
ceiving, as it proceeds, the waters of the Earns 
paſſes by Abernethy, once the capital of the Pi&tiſh 
kingdom. Soon after this, it expands itſelf to thb 
breadth of three miles. Contracting its breadth, as 
it approaches Dundee, it there opens into ths Ger. 
man. Ocean. | 
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Svon is the noble river, on the ſouthern bank of 
which, where it has increaſed into a vaſt body of 
water, and not a great many miles above where it 
diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, Perth ãs advanta- 
geouſly ſituated. A perſon acquainted with the ge- 
neral character of great rivers, and with their influ- 
ence in determining the aſpect and the fertility of 
the diſtricts through which they paſs,—might readi- 
ly,—without farther knowledge of the local circum- 
ſtances, than what is conveyed in this account of 
the courſe of the Tay, and of the ſituation of Perth 
upon.it, —conclude the city to ſtand amid delightful 
ſcenery, and to enjoy moſt of the advantages which 
natural circumſtances afford, for the er of 
trade and ineultry, ry 


Ir Perth and its furrounding ſcenery preſent an 
aſſemblage of fine objects to the traveller approach- 
ing from the ſouth, as he croſſes the northern ſhoul- 
der of Moncrief-hill; the proſpect though leſs ex- 
tenſive, and leſs crowded, is, however, little leſs 
pleaſing, from any ſtation immediately around the 
town.,—[t is pleafing to caſt the eye upwards from 
the bridge, upon the courſe of the river. On the 
northern bank appears a ſeries of villas, gardens, 
{mall parks ſurrounded, or at leaſt partly ſurround- 
ed with trees, with here and there a little clump of 
riling wood, and here and there a cluſter of meaner 

+2 houſes, 
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houſes. nou bag tis wer dee a 
are perhaps paddling on the river; and, it may 
that the fiſhermen are buſy with their nets. 
the ſouthern bank lies the fine level plain, called 
North Inch, (in relation to the South Inch), whit 
half.over with linens which the waſherwomenar 
buſy in ſpreading out, or taking up: round the 
edges of this plain, a few of the citizens are perhuꝶ 
ſtrolling careleſsly : trees of a moderate height, mat 
the line upon the left, where the level ſurface gently 
ſwells, as it recedes ſouthward from the river: 
yond theſe trees, on the riſing ground, are garden, 
from which the people of the town are ſupplied with 
ſummer-fruits and pot-herbs; ſtill farther to the 
ſouth-weſt are rich corn-fields, and, if I retnembet 

right, within the limits of the proſpect, the enchant. 
ingly ſituated houſe of Fewe. - Farther up the ſtream, 
on the ſame fide, are meadows and corn fields fat 
rounded with rows of trees, and partly within fig, 
ſeveral houſes of a decent aſpect, and feats of mal. 
an induſtry. E * 

Ir the dual ſtill keeping his ſtation on "the 
Bridge, now turn to mark the courſe of the ſtreum 
it runs on, eaſt by ſouth, he has, on his right han 
back view of one of the lines of houſes which compoſe 
George's-Street; (objects, I grant, not otherwiſe ple 
Dr 
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burthen of two hundred tons. Perhaps the ſallors 
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Gal, civilized life which they ſuggeſt.) Carrying his 
eye farther on the ſame fide; he has a glimpſe of the 


ſouth. eaſtern edge of the South Inch; and the eye reſts 
on the north-eaftern fide of Moncrief-hill. On the 


river are numbers of veſſels of various ſizes, to the 


are buſy in diſcharging or lading a cargo; or the ® 
veſſels are advancing up, or moving down the river. 
On the north-eaſtern bank is the famous hill of Kin- 
noull, which, although, on other quarters it towers 
up, with a ſudden and precipitous devation, here de- 
clincs inſenſibly to where it bounds the river, on one 
fide, and till it ſinks, to the north-weſt, into the long 
ridge which advances up the river. That part of 
this hill which is here within view, is finely clad with 
rich crops of corn. The church of Kinnoul, with 
ſome other houſes, and a carriage road leading to 
the ſummit of: the hill are alſo ſeen to diverſify the 
ſcene, Yet, I muſt acknowledge that, this ſtation 
is too near for the ſpeRator to enjoy the proſpect of 
the wood to the beſt advantage. And, there is no 
very diſtant ſtation from which it can be ſeen. Iam 
not ſure that the hue of the-pines of which it con- 
fiſts, is not too ſombrous for the ſituation. Along 
this bank, lower than the grounds, clad with the 
wood, runs a line of houles, mary hos > 
extended ce ed 


Tus 
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Tux South Inch is another Ration from wi 


an agreeable proſpect may be had, particularly 


part of Kinnoul-hill. Here is leſs wood, and a larger 
extent of cultivated ground on the fide of the hall 
with an happily enough ſituated houſe, the dwelling 
of a Mr Moncrief, The: majeſtic, winding cout 
of the river is at the ſame time ſeen, and on its 


ſouthern bank, a lower eminence, interpoſed before | 


Moncrief-hill. The ſtranger may, with/equal pleas 
ſure, ramble about and gaze around him, upon d 
other ſides of this city. Vet, after all, it muſt be 
confeſſed that as Perth is ſeated, as it were, inthe 
arena of an amphitheatre, it does not afford the hell 
ations for ſeeing theſe environs to advantage. I 
beſt proſpects in this tract of country, as may nati 
rally be ſuppoſed, are to be ſeen from the towering 
wi and the ſwelling ridges ſcattered. I. it. 
30 

_ Taz late Earl of Kinnoul abe 
carrying a carriage - road, from the north-eaſt end of 
the Bridge, by a gradual, winding aſcent to the 
ſummit of Kinnoul-hill. The proſpe& from the 
fammit of this hill, although leſs extenſive on one 
fide, is in other reſpects perhaps ſuperior to that 


which the ſummit of Moncrief-hill affords. - The 


vaſt plain of Strathmore, the . famed Grampias 
mountains, many miles of the courſe of the Tay, 
| Perth with all its environs, the coaſt of Fife and the 
gen 


ere . i 


It were endleſs to enumerate the particular objects 
which are hence to be ſeen, or even to name the 
kttle groups of connected objects, each forming a 
fine landſcape, into hich the whole ſcene might be 
divided. Under the ſhoulder of the hill appears 
Lord Grey's Houſe, in 2 ſnugly ſheltered ſituation z - 
and if not directly oppoſite, yet within the fame - 
range of proſpect, two little iſles, formed by the 
windings of the Tay, which, in their relative pro- 
portions, and ſituation, bear a wonderfully exact 
reſemblance. to Great Britain and Ireland. Kin- 
noul hill as well as that of Moncrief, and Dunſin- 
nane at ſome diſtance northward,—confiſts of an af< 
ſemblage of columnar rocks; from which paſſion- 
ately ſyſtematic mineralogiſts might poſſibly infer 
that theſe have once been vents of volcanic fires. 
I hall not ſport an inference upon the occaſion. 


This country was viſited, and the mineralogy of 


this hill examined by the famous French mineralo- 
giſt Faujas de St Fond. He found it abſolutely a 
treaſury of the foſſil riches of nature. I did not 
particularly examine its mineralogy. Yet, I have 
ſeen ſome finely poliſhed agates from it. And 1 
have been made happy by the promiſe of a collee- 
tion of ſpecimens from the ſame quarry of minerals. - 

| PzzTH, 
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Pxxrn, as T have ſaid, contained no noel 
bitants' in the beginning of the preſent century, thai 
were ſufficient to form one congregation: They 
might be ſomewhat enrĩched by the expences 
Mar's army, in 1715. But, I ſuppoſe, their num 
bers did not increaſe in any conſiderable proportiony 
till after the events of 1745. I have already obi 
ved that from this laſt period, they ſeem to have 
been awakened, as if from a deep fleep, and have 
been animated with a better ſpirit of activity.— Thel 
trade had been hitherto very much confined; And 
of manufacturing induſtry and its advantages they 
| had little idea. They might import from England 
and perhaps (for I do not here ſpeak with certainty} 
from the Mediterranean and the Baltic, a few of the 
more important articles of neceflity and luxury 
and they might, in return, export ſome few "at 
ticles : but ſtill they poſſeſſed nothing but a very ws 
conſiderable trades * 


4. 


1 Hey were famous for a ſmuggling importation 
of wines; which, through the arts by which-thep 
evaded payment of the duties, they were enabled ti 
ſel] cheaper and more genuine than the ſame 9 
eould be obtained ny where elſe in Scotland. 
| 144 
'  AmnoTHER mode of ee by which the citizen 
ol Perth gained conſiderably, in thoſe days, was by 


carrying 
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thoſe parts in the Highlands which were far diſtant 


from market towns. This ſpecies of traffic was ſuf- 


ficiently gainful ; for the chapman Was always en- 
tertained with the beſt fare, with free hoſpitality z 
and had, beſides, the advantage of ſelling his goods 
at his own price, without being injured. by that ri- 
valry which reduces the profits of neighbouring ſhop- 
keepers in the fame town. The gains of this travel- 
ling trade laid the foundation of ſome . 
fortunes now in Penn f 


Axp 3 to hi for a 
moment; the cloak, or hood at leaſt, of a commer- 


cial philoſopher,<I am induced to obſerve; that 


chapmen or pedlars, are the great civilizers of coun- 
tries and nations. We learn from Cæſar and other 
Roman writers, that the travelling merchants who 
frequented Gaul and other barbarous countries, ei- 
ther newly conquered by the Roman arms, or border- 
ing on the Roman conqueſts, were ever the firſt to 
make the inhabitants of thoſe countries familiarly 
acquainted with the Roman modes of life, and to 
inſpire them with an inclination to follow Roman fa- 
ſhions, and to enjoy Roman conveniencies.” In North 
have done and continue to do much more towards 
«vilizing the Indian natives, than all the Miſſiona- 

Vol. I. M ries, 
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nies, Pipit or Proteſtant, who have <ver hank 


among them. There is reaſon to expect, that much | 


may be equally done for the civilization of the . 
tives of New Holland, by chapmen travelling, With 
ſuitable wares from our new formed len at 


Bear g. IR 
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- NorTHiNG can be more nate than that thele 
things ſhould ſo happen. A rude people will-hard- 
ly go in ſearch of commodities of which they know 
not the names, the nature, or the value, and Which 
they have little, if any money to purchaſe. Yet, when 
ſuch commodities are brought among them, expo- 
ſed to their view, and recommended as faſhionable 
or uſeful; they ſeldom fail to take a fancy for them, 
and will often give in exchange any thing, of hows 
ever eſſential utility, that they already poſſeſs. They 
learn to labour, that they may have means with 
which to purchaſe thoſe foreign commodities.— They 
learn to diſdain the uſe of thoſe coarſe clothes, or rude 
utenſils with which they were before content. And 
with the new conveniencies, they inſenſibly adopt 
that improved ſyſtem of manners to which ſuch cop 
veniencies properly correſpond. In tlie ſtage of the 
progreſs of ſociety in which this change is begug, 
no ſuch alteration could poflibly take place, without 
the intervention of chapmen or pedlars. 
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Ir is farther to be obſerved, for the credit of this 
moſt uſeful claſs of men, that they commonly con- 
tribute, by their perſonal manners no leſs than by 
the ſale of their wares, to the refinement of the peo- 
ple among whom they travel. Their dealings form 
them to great quickneſs of wit, and acuteneſs of 
judgment. Having conſtant occaſion to recommend 
themſelves and their goods, they acquire habits of 
the moſt obliging attention, and the moſt inſinua- 
ting addreſs. As, in their peregrinations, they have 
opportunity of contemplating the manners of various 
men and various cities; they became eminently {killed 
in the knowledge of the world. As they wander, 
each alone, through thinly inhabited diſtricts, they 
form habits of reflexion, and of ſublime contempla- 
tion. With all theſe qualiſications, no wonder, 
that they ſhould often be, in remote parts of the 
country, the beſt mirrors of faſhion, and cenſors 
of manners; and ſhould contribute much to poliſh 
the roughneſs, and ſoften the ruſticity of our pea- 
ſantry. It is not more than twenty or thirty years, 
lince a young man going from any part of Scotland 
to England, of purpoſe to carry the pack, was conſi- 
dered, as going to lead the life, and to acquire the 
fortune of a gentleman. When, after twenty years 
abſence, in that honourable line of employment, he 
returned, with his acquiſitions to his native country, 
he was l as a gentleman to all intents and 
M 2 purpoſes. 
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purpoſes. When he had purchaſed a little no 
commonly made improvements, and ſet up in a ſtil 
of living, by which the taſte of the whole country 
was mightily corrected and refined. I believe in 
conſcience, that at leaſt a fifth part of our ſecond 
rate gentry, whoſe gentility is not of ancient, mb 
litary origin, may trace it to the uſeful indufte 
this deſerved claſs of citizens, Mi 
4 4 
Bur, to trace ſomewhat farther, the propel of 
that refinement which is begun through the mini. 
ſtration of itinerant merchants When curiolity, 
taſte, induſtry, and fancy have, by their endes 
vours, been rouzed ; the purchaſers of their com- 
modities learn next to meet them at fairs. By ab 
ſembling upon theſe occaſions, they become more 
ſocial in their tempers, they are taught to vie with 
one another in their manners and appearance, they 
gain ſome knowledge of traflic, and become acquain. 
ted with more of the conveniencies of life. The 
time of the fair becomes a period to which their 
hopes look forward, and an æra from which every 
one dates ſome increaſe or other of his perſonal im. 
portance. Every one returns home from it, too, 
with reſolutions to earn money or to prepare com- 
6 modities which may enable him to make green 
purchaſes by the return of next fair * 1 


43 
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Taz ſpirit of induſtry and of ſocial intercourſe - 
which is by theſe means ſtirred up, continues to o. 
perate, till yet more frequent meetings for the pur- 
poſes of traffic become requiſite. Markets are next - 


eſtabliſhed. The chapmen become ſhop-keepers. . . 


And the improvement of the country, if not im, 


nn EE goes ra- 
pidly on. | „„ AW e 
al * 


Tnis is no fanciful or ludicrous deducion- The 
progreſs of induſtry, and of luxury, advances by 
theſe very ſteps. Chapmen are undeniably of all 
that conſequence in ſociety which I have aſcribed to: 
them. I know not if the Society for propagating 
Chriſtian knowledge in the Highlands and Iflands. 
of Scotland, had not better eniploy chapmen, inſtead: 


of preaching miſſionaries,—or unite the two charac- 5 


ters of the chapman ann | 
Rem | 
| : dg: A” 


Bur, this n ; 
fuſficient length. To what was above mentioned con- 
cerning the itinerant merchants of Perth, I ſhall add 
farther, that they uſed ſometimes to find the High- 
land lairds more willing to buy than to pay. Of one 
of theſe gentlemen it is related, that a chapman who 
paid him a dunning viſit, having been courteouſſy 
Jeceived, and lodged for the night in a comfortable 
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Weesen ſurpriſed when he arole 4 in the 
morning, and was thinking of demanding his money 
from the-laird,—to ſee oppoſite to his window the 
dead body of a man, banging upon a poſt or a grows 
ing tree. He enquired concerning this appearance 
from the firſt ſervant who entered his chamber. 'The 
ſervant told him, that it was the body of a merch» 
ant from the low country who had come to duy 
the laird for a debt he owed him; and that, the 
hird had, in a paſſion at the fellow's inſolence, or- 
dered him to be hung up. Upon receiving this ins 
formation, our chapman reſolved to take his leave 
of his hoſt, without mentioning the ſubject of hi- 
coming. The laird was pleaſed with the ſucceſy of 
his trick; for he who hung on the tree was only 
man of ſtraw who had been drefled and hung up, of 
purpoſe that his fate might terrify the xealcreditop 
from n a troubleſome demand. — 


: * 


Maxx of the itinerant merchants who travelled 
through the Highlands, from Perth and its vicinity, 
after they had earned a competent ſum by their tras 
velling trade, ſettled as ſhop-keepers, and brought 
a conſiderable acceſſion of capital to enliven the 
induſtry of the city. A conſiderable manufacture 
ef linen was inſenſibly eſtabliſhed here. The Truſs 
tees appointed to receive the rents of the forfeited 
Fn and to lay them out in part, for the direct 

improvement 
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efforts. were at great pains to encourage the cul- 
ture of lint, and the {pinning of linen-yarts | With 
the production of the raw materials, they ſhewed a 
like diſpoſition, to encourage the working of theſe 
up into manufactured goods, fit for immediate uſe. 
Ihe linen manfacture . 
mmm 


AFTER the raiding and deefing of lin, the bin- 
ning of yarn, and the weaving'of linen cloth the 
next object was, to provide for the bleaching of the 
cloth. A bleachfield, the firſt I believe; in this 
neighbourhood, was eſtabliſhed by a Mr Chriſtie, 
at Tulloch, more than fifty years ſince. The ma- 
nagement of it was undoubtedly obſerved to be ſuf- 
ficiently gainful.. For, after ſome time, when the 
proprietor of this bleachfield refuſed ſome ſmall a- 
batement in his prices which ſome of the mattufacs 
turers required; it was determined to form another - 
bleachfield at Luncarty, two or three miles farther 
up the river; a ſcene famous in the mare ue 
eum | | q 0 


Or the ancient glories of this non iu ſmiling 
ſcene of peaceful induſtry, I would willingly ſay 
ſomething, if I could, with certainty. The ' ſtory 
„ a bloody 


battle 
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battle was here fought between the Scots and th 
Danes who had invaded their country, and had 
vanced thus far from the eaſtern. coaſt. The inn 
ders were defeated with great ſlaughter. The 
Scots are faid to have been greatly indebted for 
their victory to peaſants of the name of Hay, 
father and two ſons; who with the yokes of their 
oxen from the plongh, ſtayed the flight of chef 
_ countrymen, led them back to charge the enemy, 
and urged on to conqueſt. The reality of this 
event is confirmed by the circumſtances of the 
ſcene. Artificial hillocks or barrows are ſcattered 
Here and there over it. Some of theſe having beai 
occaſionally opened, bones, or entire ſkeletons has 
been found within them, ſometimes protected by 
rude ſtone coffins, and ſometimes ſimply depoſited 
in the earth. An upright ſtone in one place igfups 
poſed—but only ſuppoſed—to mark the grave 
the Daniſh leader. A particular ſpot fil} retain 
the name of Danemerk. Another is diſtinguifhed 
by the appellation of Turn- again-Hillack. The noble 
families of the ſirname of Hay, ſaid to be the deſtens 
dents of the brave peaſants who turned the fortuns 
of the day, in this battle, bear in their armorial ens 
figns, the inſtruments of the victory, with the motto, 
Sub Jago. Such are the circumſtances of this Rory 
I muſt confeſs, that I am not inclined to receive ti 
whole tale, with implicit credit. Thus much I think 


certaik 
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certain, that à battle was here fought;—moſt pro- 
bably between che Scots and the Danes; and that 
the armorial bearings of the Hays allude to ſome 
atchievements, real or fuppoſititious, in Which their 
anceſtors advantageouſly avalled themſelves of fuch 
wean as the Ta oe 6h the plought afforded. 


— 
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Ar the time when the formation "> a bleached 
vpon this feene was firſt projected, the fürface Was 
in 2 very rough uncultivated ſtate. The late Mr 
William Sandetman Having obtained a leafe from Mr 
Graham of Balgowan, of a ſuitable extent of ground, 
immediately began to form fields' for the reception 
of cloth, and to lead out the requiſite ſtreams of 
water in a cotivenient dite&ion ; built the neceſſary 
houſes, and furniſhed Hitnſelf with the proper” appa- 
ratus for bleaching. The Truſtees for imptovemaits 
&. pleaſed with his exertions, and with thejudicious' 
manner in which he condutted them, affifted him 
at different times, with pecuniary aid from their 
funds. The linen manufacture was then advan- 
cing, no leſs through Scotland in general, than at 
Perth. His flelds were ſoon dad with as much 
cloth as they could receive. His profits were con- 
fiderable. He extended his fields, and employed 
additional Hands. As this branch of his bufineſs be- 
came more and more lucrative, the ſcene where it 
was conducted became more and more agreeable. 

Vol. I. | N He 
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He cleared, and incloſed his fields, ſcattered? N 
them, as the variations of the ſurface ſuggeſted, Ut. 
tle knots and belts of wood, and proſecuted his. 
improvements, till he at length rendered this place. | 
ane of the fineſt inſtances I have ſeen, of the tenden 


cy of virtuous induſtry of any kind, to-beautify the, 
face of nature, and to call forth her bets bounties. 
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Arrzx ſome. time; other Wha Se companies 4 
roſe, and eſtabliſhed their works at Huntingtower: 
and Ruthven. Theſe alſo have been very ont 

wl the manufacture of liven be to bs 
moſt every. year extended in theſe environs, à M. 
Macalpine, who had been manager for a printing» 
company, on the banks of the Leven, in the neigh- 
bouthood of Dumbarton,—came to eſtabliſh himſelf 
here. He was a man of a bold, projecting genius: 
but I have not underſtood, that his capital was con. 
ſiderable. He obtained leaſes of convenient grounds 
at Stormontſield and at Cromwell - Park, formed: 
the neceſſary works on a great ſcale, and actually 
gave a new animation. to the induſtry of Perth an 
its neighbourhood, and by, his own efforts, and by 
the influence of his example, was changing the as 
pect of the country. He entered, at the, ſame time 
while he eſtabliſhed his bleaching-works, into very 
extenſive dealings in the purchaſe and ſale of linen. 
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cent, and his capital too ſmall.” To carry on his 
buſineſs, he was ſometimes obliged, I believe, to dif- 
poſe of goods to diſadvantage. And ſtill as his bu- 
ſineſs ſeemed to proceed, in any particular branch 
of it, with ſucceſs, his'views were enlarged, and he 
conceived and attempted new projects. The reſult 
of the whole, was, his failure after he had been only 
about three or four years: in buſineſs ; and r | 
an incredibly large ſum. 8 | 


Bur, his exertions had already contributed great- 
ly to animate, to extend, and to give a more bene- 
ficial direction -to—the manufacturing induſtry of 
Perth and its environs. Although unſucceſsful for 
himſelf, he had been eminently ſucceſsful for the 
country. A few might ſuffer by his bankruptey. 
But, his greateſt debts were due to creditors in Eng- 
land. And I believe that no inconſiderable part of 
that value which he conſumed, had been laid out 
here, either about the works which he eſtabliſhed, 
or in purchaſes from the dealers about Perth. He 
ſeems to have benefited this place chiefly by ex- 
pending upon it property drawn from England, for 
which, in conſequence of his failure, no return was 


Nz His 


x00ds. But his views were too wild and -magnifi- 
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His leaſes and the works which he had formed 
fell into the hands of other gentlemen ; who, by 
duing the buſineſs with more ſober cautions wag 
better capitals, and with equal intelligence, make 
them alike gainful to themſelves, and 4 brachial 
the country, pn - 2H 


WII x theſe ſeveral eſtabliſhments for bleaching 
were formed, the manufacture of linen continued 
to be annually improved and extended in its ſeveꝶ 
ſubdiviſions. Greater crops of flax were raiſed, 
The ſeeds were more ſxilfully preſerved, The'flax 
was better dreſſed. Larger quantities were impot- 
ed, to make up the deficiency of that raiſed at home. 
The practice of ſpinning was extenſively diffuſed 
among the inhabitants of the Highlands. The tpit- 
ners of ſome diſtricts, as of Atholl, for inſtanee, 
became more ſkilful in their art. The looms were 
multiplied. New markets were ſucceſſively tried, 
Cloths of a greater diverſity of fabric were prepared. 


4 
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In the mean time other branches of trade and in- 
duſtry, connected with theſe, partook in their pus. 
ſperity. The preparation of lintſeed oil had fora 
conſiderable time been practiſed here: the firſt miln 
for that purpoſe having been erected by John, Duke 
of Atholl, about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. Lintſeed oil was then eſteemed highly medi- 
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cinal; and a glaſs of whiſky mixed with half a glaſi 

of this oil was a:favaurite dram. The mills for the - 
preparation of this oil were at length multiplied to 
four; and the quantity of about three hundred 
tons, giving a return of about nine: thouſand pounds, 
mm 


THs abi ef the eus had ling tenants 
They became more ſo, when expedients were adop- 
ted for preſerving the fiſhes freſh, till they could be 
expoſed to ſale in the markets of London and Edin- 
burgh. The tackſmen of the fiſheries pay a rent of 
about three thouſand pounds a- year. There is a 
conſiderable exportation to different ports on the 
Mediterranean.— Three thouſand fiſhes, weighing 
all together eight and forty thouſand pounds, have 
been here caught in one morning. The fiſhery be- 
gins at St Andrew's day, and ends on the 26th of 
Auguſt, Old Style. | 


As the agilculiuent kinpaivemants of the country, 
at leaſt in the near neighbourhood of Perth, kept 
pace with the progreſs of its magufactures; another 
branch of its trade has, for a long while, been the 
exportation of wheat, barley, and other kinds of 
grain, to a conſiderable amount. Tallow, bees- 
wax, dreſſed ſheep-ſkins, dreſſed and raw calf-ſkins, 
and raw goat-ſkins are alſo ſhipped from this place. 


uf this volume. 
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Beſide theſe, of the ſtaple articles of Perth, WW. 


and brown linens, to a great value, are annually ſens 


to London and Glaſgow ; as well as thread and yu 
of various kinds. Confiderable quantities of ſhoes | 
and boots are made here, and exported to London 


Bur, even within theſe very few years, and lince 
the trade and induſtry of Perth were in the thy 
ving condition now mentioned, theſe have greatly 
improved. This has happened, in conſequence of 
the introduction of the Cotton W inte 
Scotland. _ 
| | | ' AO 

CoTTon ſtaffs of various fabrics, were long a 
very capital article of import from the Eaſt Indies 
The raw material is there produced in great abuꝶ- 
dance; and the Gentoo artiſans are among the firſt 
in the world, for peaceful, painful induſtry, and for 
artificial, although not for ſcientific ingenuity. Thel 
modes of life, too, are ſingularly favourable to the 
progreſs of the arts. The circumſtances of the cl. 
mate recommend the utmoſt ſimplicity of dreſs 
The ſame circumſtances, aided by religious prinds 
ples and prejudices, and by a ſyſtem of cuſtoms and 
manners which have been wonderfully permanent 
in that part of the world, have formed them to a 

| degree 


* See the Table of the Exports nd Imports of Perth at the eng 
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degree of ſobriety in life, and of ſimplicity in food, 
which enable them to afford their induſtry. much 
cheaper, than the artiſans of any other manufactu- 
ring countries can. It muſt indeed be allowed, that 
the ſuperior fertility of Indoſtan co- operates to pro- 

mote the ſame ends. Let us conſider, how much 
more labour our on artiſans would be able to per- 
form, and how much leſs they would require fon 
their ſuſtenance, —if they ſhould never intoxicate 
themſelves with ſtrong liquors, ſhould uſe no animal 
food, and ſhould conſume no part of their time in 

the idleneſs of debauchery . Theſe are preciſely the 
advantages which the manners, and the local circum- 
flances of Indoſtan have long contributed, to favour 
its manufacturing induſtry, ., And, if, in addition. 
to theſe, the inhabitants. of that country could have 
the benefit of the application of ſcience to abridge. 
the complex proceſſes, and to improve the inſtru- 
ments of art; it ſhould. ſeem to be a matter impoſ- 
ſible for the manufacturers of, any OT ARE: to 
contend with them in the market. e 


: Ar the time, when A een Guili.of-ahe Teſt 
Indies firſt began to be plentifully imported into 
Europe, we knew little of the uſe of cotton, or of 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. None of our uſe- 
ful arts had been improved to a ſtate of very high 
eriection. d eee 
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niny price the importers choſe to fet upon hap 
and a conſiderable time paſſed before we thought * 
importing the raw material, and imitating tlie 
bries, at home. However, as eotton- ſtuſſa came 
to more general requeſt, and the raw material cu 
to be obtained in great abundance from the Brit 
and French Weſt India iſlands, and as T believe, ally, 
from North America; our manufactureres venta 
at length to try whether they could not imitate tie 
15 beautiful cotton ſtuffs of the Eaſt. Only the c 
forts of theſe, however, did they at firſt attempt! 
The finer ſeemed inimitable; Although the | 
were woven; yet how ſhould they be painted wit 
that elegant Averffey of figures and colours with 
which the ſtuffs of India were adorned? Or in't 
country fo luxurious and opulent as Great Brie 
could labour be afforded Ralf ſo cheap 3s in 
And, had chere been ntinie of theſe difattvantags 
to diſcourage the progreſs of the cottoti manufat 
ture in this iſland: yet, the advantages of vaſt ci 
pital, of the prepoſſeſſions of the purchaſers, ant. 
of the dexterity which workmen, even without ſu· 
perior ſkill, acquired by * e were a 2. 
gainſt us. ; _ 4 
" Yer, with theſe MY ——— 
inſenſibly introduced. When it had once obrainet 
x footing, it continued” to make its way. "Fortis 
nately 
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nately the ſame cauſes which contributed to raiſe 
the price of labour, ſerved at the ſame time to im- 
prove the dexterity of our artiſans, and to favour 
the application of ſcience to the improvement of art. 
Our labouring mechanics have been often alartned 
and enraged when by any happy application of 
ſcience to the improvement of art, or perhaps by the 
accidental obſervation of ſome artiſt, inventions have 
been made Which ſerved to abridge the proceſſes of 
manufacture, fand to enable a few kands to perform 
what before required a multitude. But, never was 
prejudice more unjuſt; never was paſſion more un- 
teaſonably excited. The chief advantage of theſes 
improvements redounds to them. By means of 
theſe are our manufactures produced at a ſmaller 
colt. They are offered to ſale in the market at cheap- 

er prices. We underſell our rivals. The trade falls 
entirely into our hands. Much greater quantities 
of the ſame goods ntuſt be wrought up. The ſame 
number of hands are therefore employed, although 
by the improvements, they are enabled to perform a 
much greater quantity of labour than formerly. 
And, within a ſhort time, the increaſed demand for 
goods which can be afforded ſo cheap, requires the 
employment of a greater number of hands, than 
even when no abridgement of the proceſſes of their 
art had rendered their labour extraordinarily pro- 
ductive. | | | 

Vor. I. E Nav, 
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Nav, I will venture to go farther, and to alſert. 
chat the improvement of the mechanic arts, and 
the abridgement of the proceſſes of manufactufe 
tend, more than any other events that can happen, 
to improve the condition of the poor, and are more 
beneficial to the labourers than to the maſters who 
employ them. When manufactures thrive in any 
country, without producing any remarkable im. 
provement in the dexterity of the workmen, or any, 
inventions to abhreviate the labour; the conſequence 
is, that the numbers of the labouring. poor are, an 
that country, augmented, but their ſituation is not 
rendered much more comfortable. More are maitt- 
tained in the fame ſtate of moderate accommodation. 
and enjoyment in which the labouring poor wete 
before placed; but every individual, and every f- 
mily are left in the ſame narrow circumſtances 88 
formerly. Nay, if they live, as it is likely that 
they will, in large cities and villages, the habits-of 
life which they will form, in conſequence of being 
thus crowded together, will have a tendency to keep 
them poorer and leſs eaſy in their circumſtances, 
than the ſame claſs, in places where manufactures 
are unknown. And, the quickneſs and regularity 
with which their wages muſt neceſſarily be paid 40 
them, will alſo tend to make them more cxtrava- 


ant. and to keep them always needy. 
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Now, the beneſit which they naturally derive 
from the abbreviation of labour by the ſimpliſicati- 
on of the proceſſes of manufacture, and the uſe of 
machinery inſtead of hands, is this, that the ma- 
nufacturing merchants who employ them, can now 
afford to pay them higher wages, although the ne- 
ceſſaries of life riſe not in price, in proportion to 
the augmentation of their wages. When the cir. 
cumſtances of the trade admit of this augmentation 
of wages, it ſoon takes place, through the emulati- 
on of the maſters, the obſtinacy of the workmen, 
and the urgency of the demand for labour. In this 
way does it ſeem to me, that the workmen are truly 
the chief gainers by any invention which abridges 
the labour of any particular manufacture. I am 
pleaſed to ſee that prejudice faſt loſing ground, which 
uſed formerly to render every inventor in the mecha- 
nic arts obnoxious to the hatred and abuſe of the 
artiſans whoſe labour he had abridged. = 


Ir was this abbreviation of labour by machinery 
which firſt contributed to the ſucceſs of the cotton 
manufactures of Great Britain. Wanting the ad- 
vantages of the manufacturers in the eaſt, and of 
the importers of their goods, we formed other ad- 
vantages for ourſelves which ſoon enabled us to ri- 
val, and finally to excel them. The fortunate in- 
vention by which mill- machinery has been applied 
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the ſpinnnig as well as to the carding of cotton au/ 
gave us at once, an equivalent to the unremitting 
induſtry, the ſimple manners, the ſober temperance 
of the labourers in the eaſt, to the monopoly of the 
Eaſt India Company, and to the prępoſſeſſiom of 
the purchaſers in favour of their goods. When, 
through the uſe of machinery, labour came ta gn 
ſo little, the goods produced could be afforded wa 
very trifling price. Their cheapneſs increaſed thy 
demand for them. Finer fabrics were ſooner tyied, 
and greater dexterity attained. And, in this order 
has been the progreſs. The princely fortune ach: 
mulated by the late Sir Richard Arkwright, the tu. 
ving condition of Mancheſter, of all Lancaſhire, and 
of other places in England where the cotton many» 
facture has been introduced,—prove well, how Tſe 
and fortunate this progreſs has been. | 


As it continued, and as our manufactures af cat- 
ton were annually extended and improved, the Eaſt 
India Company found their fales of India cotton 
ſtuffs every year leſs and leſs profitable. They had 
been accuſtomed to take many of the advantages of 
fraud and oppreſſion, Scott, the poetical Quaker 
of Amwell, has left among his works a fine Eclogue 
on the diſtreſſes which the native inhabitants of gur 
territories in the Eaſt, ſuffered under the tyranny df 
their Britiſh maſters, in which he introduces it a8 


a 
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ſtriking and undeniable fact, that the Gentoo weayery 
were accuſtomed to cut off their thumbs, that they 
might be incapacitated for labour, and might eſcape 
the employment of their Britiſh maſters. Such tyran- 
ny defeated its own purpoſe, and co · operated with the 
improvement of qur manufactures at home, to render 
the Eaſt India Company, loſers by their trade in cot; 
ton ſtuffs. Yet, one conſideration has induced them 
ſtill to continue this importation ; uniting in them 
{elves the two characters of merchants and territo- 
rial ſovereigns; they receive in goods, the taxes 
which they levy as ſoyereigns : Thus are they ena, 

bled to accept the cottons manufactured by their 
ſubjects at à cheaper rate, than they could afford to 
purchaſe them at, if they were ſimply merchants. 
What is thus loſt can be made up by additional 
taxes. Even with this circumſtance in their fa- 
vour, they have found this branch of their trade ſa 
little gainful, that, I believe, they have for theſe 
ſome years, imported every ſucceeding year, a ſmall. 
er quantity of wrought cottons, than on the pre- 
ceding.— When their charter {hall expire, it will be- 
come our Government to uſe means that the ma- 
nufactures of the eaſt may be brought, with no un- 
due adyantages, to vie with our own in the market, 


| Taps ſucceſsful in the competition with the im: 
porters of the cottons of the caſt: Our manufacs 
8 turers 
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turers gained new advantages by our Commerdil 
Treaty with France. Some too haſty and too bal 
ſpeculations upon that event ended, indeed, in dif 
appointment and bankruptcy. It was natural, that 
fo much ſhould happen, in the eagerneſs of hope 
which was excited, and in the ignorance of the pats 
ties concerned, as to the practical force of the new 
regulations of the trade. But, no ſooner was the 
novelty over, and the requiſite knowledge of cireums 
ſtances fully obtained, than our cotton manufacturers 


began to find, that the commercial treaty had open 


ed up to them a very advantageous channel for the 
diſpoſal of their goods. New capitals were thrown 
into this department of buſineſs. New cotton works 
were erected through all quarters of the country, 
New ingenuity was turned to the improvement of 
every branch of art connected with this lucrative 
manufacture. Every degree of fineneſs of yarn, every 
different fabric of cloth, and every refinement in 
bleaching, and in printing were aſſiduouſly tried: 
I uus not omit the notice of one circumſtance 
_ which contributed eminently to turn us, in ſo con- 
ſiderable a degree, to the cotton manufacture. By 
the American war, and by its iſſue, a large ſhare of 
the capital of the merchants of Britain was thrown 
out of the channels of trade in which it had been 
formerly employed. At Glaſgow, this is well known 
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to have been particularly felt. The perſons who 
had found employment and fortune in the manage- 
ment of that capital, were now at a loſs what to do. 
They looked around them. They ſaw the cotton 
trade rapidly gaining ground, They joined its pro- 
moters, ſhared the advantages, and urged it forward. 


Wr1Lsz events and conſiderations of this nature 
were producing their effects, the diſturbances of 
France aroſe, and extended their influence over the 
Continent. At Rouen the manufacture of cotton 
ſtuffs had been tried, and not without ſucceſs. It 
might have advanced. faſt ; for the French were ne- 
ver inferior to us in mechanical ingenuity ; and the 
price of labour was lower in moſt places of France; 
than in England. But, amidſt civil confuſion, trade 
or manufacture can never flouriſh. The only tra- 
ders who thrive, while war and commotion prevail 
in the country to which they belong, are thoſe who 
import from abroad what. commodities of foreign 
growth or manufacture, the neceſſities of their coun- 
try demand. Even they are often ruined by the ſame 
events which waſte their country: and foreigners 
ſupply every thing, as long as unwrought materials 
or money remain to be given them for their imports. 
The ſpirit of political change which, from France, 
is ſpreading rapidly through Europe, is indeed pecu- 
larly unfriendly to manufacturing induſtry. While 
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the labourers ſwell with high notions, each of ble 
own importance, they cannot ſubmit to labour with 
that patient, aſſiduous induſtry which is neceſfary tg 
the ſucceſs of the works in which they are engaged; 
Frequent meetings for the purpoſe of political dels 
beration conſume no inconſiderable ſhare of theif 
time. The reading of political books, and conyers 
ſation about their political opinions take up mores 
Habits of talkative idleneſs are thus formed. T 
multuous violations of public order follow. Fear 
ſuſpicion, and hatred ſuſpend all labour, and trade, 
The poor, being, in conſequence of their idlenels; 
without the means of ſubſiſtence, begin to plunder 
the rich, to demand what neceſſaries they want, at - 
their own price, and to ſeek pretences of crime # 
gainſt all who have property to be confiſcated. + 


_ Humanity moves us to deplore, that this has 
been the late train of events in France; and that # 
like ſeries was likely to follow, through the reſt of the 
continent of Europe. But, ſelf-intereſt ſuggelts dif - 
ferent emotions. We have continued to labour 
quietly, while our continental neighbours have been 
buſy in vindicating and abuſing their political rights 
And now are they obliged to intreat us, as the ins 
habitants of Canaan were obliged to intreat the E 
gyptians,—not merely for bread to eat,—but for 


raiment 28 with which they = be clothed. It 
is 
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is that has, of late advanced the manufacture of 
cotton ſtuffs, ſo aſtoniſhingly, no leſs in Scotland, 
than in England. Scotland having been, till ver 


lately, a much poorer and leſs. improved country 
than England; the price of labour was, in conſe- 

quence, cheaper in the former than in the latter of 
theſe countries. This invited the Engliſh manufac- 
turers to eſtabliſh their works among us, and ſug» 
geſted to many of ourſelves, the idea of trying the 
ſame branch of buſineſs The falls of water, like. / 
wiſe, which are requiſite to the movement of the 
mill-machinery of cotton works, are -oftener to be 
met with in a country diſtinguiſhed by ſo much ir- 
regularity of ſurface; as Scotland, than in the level 
counties of England. Thus has the cotton- manu- 
facture travelled northward, and become more con- 
ſderable than that of linen in Scotland, as it ſeems 
to make a greater ſigurè than their 5 vocllen 
manufacture in e 
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dulged myſelf in fo long, and fo dull; a digreſſion, 
has obtained footing at Perth, and has contributed 
greatly to its advancement, within theſe few years. 
Several mills have e in its vicinity for 
ſpinning cotton · yarnʒ the manufacturers of cloth* 
have found it more profitable to manufacture cot 
ton ſtuffs, than linens: the bleachers who have 

Vol. I. P long 
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long found it advantageous to purchaſe” quan- 
tities of green cloth which they ſell bleached, uf 
as millers find it for their intereſt to purchaſe c 

which they may ſell in meal. Thoſe bleachers fu 

it-equally for their benefit, to purchaſe cotton · ſtuſſ⸗ 

inſtead of green linens; and ſeveral of them haves } 
been induced to unite the manufacture of cotton. 
yarn, with the management of their. bleachfieldꝭ. 
Raw cotton is imported into Perth, and lately ind 
Dundee, —either directly from the Weſt Indies, 
from thoſo ports in England and elſewhere to Which 
it has been directiy imported: The merchants f 
Glaſgow, too; if J am not miſtaken, furniſh the 
cotton-ſpirmers of Perth with ſome of their raw cot 
ten. There is, however, more cotton- cloth woven, 
than yarn ſpun in Perth: and the cotton- ſpinneꝶ 
of Glaſgow find here a market for ſome of their 
yarn, But the manufacturers of Perth are eagerly 
forming eſtabliſhments for providing yarn for them- 
ſelves : and may ſoon perhaps export, inſtead of im. 
porting this article. Another branch of the cotton 
manufacture which is proſecuted here with increa- 
ſing ſpirit, is the printing of cotton cloths. This. 
being connected with bleaching is carried on almoſt 
at every bleachfield. The apparatus for the print. 
ing of cloths, is, like that of almoſt every” other 
manufacture not à little expenſive. The colours 
the wooden blocks, the copper-plates, the tables; the 
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preſſes, the drying-houſes' require a conſiderable ca- 
pital. But, the proſits are alſo conſiderable. I was 
pleaſed to ſee, at. different print ſields in chis neigh- 
bourhood, a variety of the maſt beautiful patterns 
for handkerchiefs, gowns, and room. furniture. It is 
probable, that as this hranchãs proſecuted n greater 
extent, and new printſields are forming, and the 
old extending, — the printing of cloth will be per. 
formed in greater perfection, and a more numerous 
diverſity of patterns uſed, and thoſe more beautiful. 
A printfield on a very extenſive foundation, has lately 
been eſtabliſhed by Meſſrs. Young, Ro, Richardſon 
and Caw, which promiſes ſoon to be among the ſirſt 
in Scotland. Had I not found the different proceſſes 
of bleaching and printing (which were kindly ex- 
plained to me by ſeveral gentlemen, the proprietors or 
managers of the works in which they are carried on,) 
too complex for my comprehenſion, or at leaſt for my 
diſtinct recollection; I ſhould have wiſhed to detail 
them here. But, this I find it more prudent to de- 
cline. Enquiring from the bleachers, whether they 
had yet tried the uſe of the oxigenated, muriatic acid, 
the application of which to the purpoſes of bleach- 
ing, has done fo high honour to M. Berthellot ; 4 
was informed by ſome, that they had tried it with 
ſufficient ſucceſs in the ſmall way, but feared that it | 
might not anſwer equally in the great; and by o- 
thers, that they had obtained ſome ſmall quantities 
Le _ 
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of the acid, but without diredions;concirrlallil 
moiſt- proper mode of applying it. I was-tempted 
to think that they did not regard with fondnels 
ſcheme of bleaching which threatened to render all 
their preſent apparatus unneceſſary. I am not I. 
formed in what extent it may have been tried eſſ 
where. But, I hope warmly and earneſtly that i 
will ſucceed. If it does, it will produce a wonder 
ful abbreviation of the proceſs of bleaching, and 
thus tend to give us a new advantage in the market, 
to improve the profits of the bleachers, to raiſethe 
wages of all the different claſſes of labourers employs 
ed in preparing cloth for the market, and to co 
teract the increaſing tendency of our growing lug 
ury and oy to ruin our MOREY * 
I Hav already ne the Sportatas of 
ſhoes from Perth. To this let me add, that Perth 
has long been famous for its gloves. ' The vicinit 
of thoſe parts of the Highlands, in which dete 
are plentiful, might. probably be the circumſtance 
which ſirſt contributed to the eſtabliſhment of this 
manufacture, as dreſſed deer-ſkins are the beſt m 
terial to be made uſe of in it. The opulence and 
conſeqeuence of the corporation of glovers is a proof 
that this manufacture is not an enbime of yeb 
terday, Sor _—— 
EEE He 
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Hine are alſo two or three paper-mills. This 
manufacture has not been very long eſtabliſhed at 
perth. However, as the manufacture of paper is ſuf. 
ficiently lucrative: and Britain, eſpecially North. 
Britain, does not, I believe, manufacture nearly che 
whole: quantities of paper which it conſumes; I 
would willingly hope, that it may be ſoon greatly 
extended, as well here as in other parts through 
theſe kingdoms. I have great confidence in the ac- 
tivity of Meſſrs. Lindſay and Moriſon, the proprie- 
tors of two paper - mills, near Perth. They are o- 
bliged at preſent to import rags from the continent. 
But, as there are wonderful quantities of cloth of 
all ſorts worn to rags here, as well as on the conti- 
nent; I am inclined to ſuppoſe, that the importa- 
tion of foreign rags may ſoon become unneceſſary. 
The ſame preparation of oxigenated, muriatic acid, 
which has been uſefully applied to the bleaching of 
cloth, is alſo applicable to the clearing of the dirty 
and diſcoloured rags. | My reſpectable friend, Mr 
Creech did me the favour of ſhewing me, within 
theſe few days, paper, at ſix ſhillings a ream, which 
being prepared from rags in the cleanſing and 
whitening of which the oxigenated, muriatic acid 
had been uſed, appeared to be ſcarcely, if at all in- 
ferior to paper, in the preparation of which this 
acid not being employed, it muſt be ſold at ſixteen 
failings a rea. ** 
has 
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has obtained a patent for the excluſive benefit ofa 
Improvement in the manufacture of paper dung 
the uſual time. But, the invention is not originally 
his. Whatever praiſe or thanks the Public may think 
it entitled to, is certainly due, in the firſt place 0 
M. Berthellot, and after him, to the ingenious 
Kerr of Edinburgh, who has taken much pans 
communicate theſe diſcoveries of Berthellot's tothe 
manufacturers of Great Britain. Let me add, be. 
fore taking farewell of, theſe ſubjects, that I have 
lately had the pleaſure of.converſing upon them with 
the Reverend Mr Wilſon of Mid Calder; a gentle 
man, who, being eminently ſkilled in chemittry, 
and having, for a conſiderable time reſided in one i 
the manufacturing countries in England, has taken 
much pains in the application of his favourite ſcience 
to the improvement of the mechanic arts. I know 
Not if he has not been more ſucceſsful than M. Ber- 
thellot in the application of the oxigenated, mui 
tic acid, to the purpoſes of bleaching. His ideas 
have been adopted by ſome very conſiderable mani. 
facturers in England: and I believe, he would wi 
lingly give his inſtructions to any bleachers in Scot- 
land who i apply to him, in a proper mannes 
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To theſe facts and obſervations onal the 
manufactures of Perth, thus looſely and curſonily 
ghrown' out; it may be proper to add, that it i 

furniſhed 
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furniſhed with Banks, the natural attendants of in- 


creaſing trade. Here is a Perth Banking Company, th 


proprietors of the Stock of which are gentlemen of 
Perth and its enviruns. A branch of the Bank” of 
Scotland is likewiſe eſtabliſhed here. ſhall take a 
future opportunity of introducing what reflections 
have occurred to me on the nature of paper money, 
and on the influence of Banks on therinduſtry, the | 
trade, EIS oor cs it e 


bn cada r abe, 
judgement of the Trade of Perth, I have annexed 
to this volume, à Table of the chief Articles of Ex- 
port and nnn, 


Or the Regina of, ebe Shin they 
favourable ideas. Perth has indeed been long fa- 
mous for religious ſtrictneſs and religious zeal. 
have had occaſion to obſerve, that it was anciently 
the ſeat of a conſiderable number of Regular Clergy 
of the Church of Rome. Thoſe clergy had great 
power and extenſive property in Perth and in the 
circumjacent country. Whoever poſſeſſes power 


and property naturally becomes more or leſs obnox- 


ious to thoſe who want them. When the Refor- 


mation began, none were more zealous than the 


citizens of Perth. This was the ſcene of ſeveral of 


che events which contributed chicfly to its complete 


\} 
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accompliſhment. - Succeeding generations of che in, 
habitants of Perch continued to cheriſh carefullyithe 
zeal of their anceſtors. In the days of Charles Il. 
when, in conſequence of the Preſbyterians being 
underiiood to be of à turbulent, rebellious ſpirit; 
they were ſubjected to hardſhips which they cn 
dered as a perſecution for conſcience ſake; at uh 
time, I believe, the citizens of this place diſcovered 
as much Preſbyterian energy as their! neighbeus 
After the Revolution their ſtrictneſs did not relax; 
nor their zeal ſubſide. Here originated the famous 
ſchiſm which firſt divided the Seceders, Burghis 
and Antiburghers from the eſtabliſhed: Church 
Scotland. I the ſect of the Glaſſites or Sands 
manians as they have been denominated in Eng 
land, did not ariſe here; yet they have hete, 
one of their moſt conſiderable congregations 
ſerious controverſy having ariſen among the A 
burghers concerning the propriety of bleſſing abe 
bread, in the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper; befors 
or after it has been broken by the hands of the 
ficiating. miniſter; this has ended in producing 
ſchiſm among that ſect: and the ſchiſmatics have 
here eſtabliſhed a congregation. I could not but 
laugh when inforined of the name of this congreꝶ 
tion, and of its origin. It ſeems, that before:they 
had actually ſeparated themſelves. from their u 
thren, and while they were concerting their m 
| ſures, 
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ſures, ſome of the leading members of the new 
congregation, found it neceſſury to hold frequent 
meetings in a favourite ale-houſe. Like the Ger- 
mans of old, and like many of the good people of 
Great Britain, at preſent, they found it neceſſary 
to animate their counſels by quaſling a chearful cup. 
The ale proved fo good an inſpirer, and was ſo agree- 
able to the raſte of every one among thoſe good Chri- 
ſians, that the firſt comers eommontly finiſhed what 
was ſet before them leaving no ſhare'to thoſe who 
were more dilatory in their attendance —ahd each 
emptied the cup to the bottom as it went round. 
Hence did ſome ſcoffets take occaſion to denominate | 
thoſe zealous and jovial Chriſtians, —Cve, or rather 
Car. Ours; And the name ſeems likely to tick to 
them. | 


Wen I firſt heard this mentioned as tlie time of 
a religious ſect, I was puzzled how to account for 
its origin and compoſition. The monoſyllables of 
which it is compounded, were run together, in the 
pronunciation, with a degree of nimbleneſs which 
rendered it impoſſible for me to recognize them. I 
was aſhamed to enquire about what ſeemed ſo ſim- 
ple and familiar to thoſe who uſed it. At haſt, after 
having, for a while, vainly racked my brain in at- 
tempting to tract it to ſome Latin, or Greek, or 
Hebrew root, I ventured, with ſome diffidence to aſk 
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its import, and how it had come into uſe. "My e 
ries were fatisfied with the above TY its origin. 


yr. 


IBELIIVE, that the . neee of ſocial 
life afford no more entertaining fund for ſpecalati- 
on, than the origin of proper names, in general 
The circumſtances-which have given riſe to them 
are as various, as the qualities of objects, the ace 
dents to which they are liable, and the aſpoct a 
relations in which they may be viewed. Men 
families, for inſtance, have derived their names fron 
2 brave, or from a baſe action, from a piece of good 
or of ill fortune, from beauty or deformity: of per- 
ſon, the his father and the father from hi 
ſon, from a place of reſidence, or from a place lo 
or forſaken—Nay, the diverſities are innumerable, 
The names of nations have been, for the moſt 
part, impoſed in a like capricious and accidental 
manner. Thoſe of places are inconceivably diver 
ſified. But, above all others, thoſe of ſes and 
parties have ariſen in the manner the moſt unse- 
_ eountable, and from circumſtances the moſt trivial 
Whig, and Tory; Hats and Caps, Fronde, Jae. 
bins, and Feuillants are ſo many inſtances of this, 4 
perſon who were one-third Antiquarian,. one-third 
Philsſopher, and one-third Wit, might compoſe a mol 
erudite, philoſophical, humorous, and witty work 
upon this ſubject. It would be found a. mine in 
conceivably rich in precious anecdots., ' 

uon 
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Ixxow not whether Perth may not have been 
the ſcene of other religious ſchiſms, beſide thoſe 
which I have enumerated. Here are three congre- 
gations of preſbyterians of the eſtabliſhed church; 
beſide one before whom: the ſervice is performed in 
Gaelic ; a congregation of Burgher, and another 
of Antiburgher Seceders, each ſo numerous and o- 
pulent as to maintain two miniſters to the charge 
an Epiſcopal congregation of the Scotch, and ano- 
ther of the Engliſh communion: a congregation of 
Claſſites ar Sandemanians. There may be *perſons 
of no religion whatever; But, I know not that there 
are any other congregations of Chriſtians in Perth, 
The miſſionaries of Unitarianiſm have not yet had 
any great ſucceſs in nenen nn ye 


* 


ALL theſe . arict nd n r 
morals. And J am inclined to believe, that in the 
emulation which naturally and unavoidably ſubſiſts 
among them, they muſt mutually act the part of vi- 
gilant ſpies and cenſors over one another. Although 
none of them be without a good ſhare of liberality 
of ſentiment; yet methought I could obſerve ſome- 
what of the Odium  Theologicum| to prevail among 
them. Seceders delight to aſſociate with Secedera 
ſuſpicions, that every one holds the moral qualities 
of a ar of the ſame ſect in a — 
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than the ſame moral qualities, in the ſame degfes, 
in a perſon of a different ſect. It is diverting to i 
ſerve, too, that each ſect ufually holds every oth 
ſect in greater contempt and deteſtation than the 
eſtabliſhed church: and, it always happens, that, 
the ſlighter the difference, ſo much the W 
mutual odium. It is with no ſmall pain, "and 
with ſincere: Pity, that l have found ſo very 7e 
ſpectable a ſect as then Atiburghers entertalnint the 
Wiberal, uncharitable opinion, that, involuntaryite. 
rour of belief, with whatever piety of ſentiment, 
and virtue of conduct jr may be accompanied, is in. 
evitably damnable. Let it not be ſuppoſed that ] 
mention this with any intention of throwing diſere- 
dit upon the ſet. They deſerve high praiſe for Js 
ving ſo ſignally contributed to the inſtruction and 
the religious and moral improvement of the lower 
orders, through all Scotland. Many of their clergy 
are men eminently learned, and eminently pious. 
I have the happineſs of calling one among them, my 
old and intimate friend; Mr Black, junior miniſtet 
of the Antiburgher congregation in Perth ; a man 
of whoſe worth I will not preſume to ed parti 
cularly; for 1 feel myſelf unable to do juſtice itt 
words, to the fond reſpe& with which I regard it 
For all theſe reaſons, I hope, that the. above ren 
will be conſidered not as the ſneer of an way 


aka ak og. cenfurs of a friend. * 
| [ xo 
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1 that 1 _ heard from 
fome worthy men of the fate ſect, opinions un- 
friendly to Refigions Eftabliſhments, which I can- 
not think well-founded, and which I wiſh were not 
theirs. There now occur to me three arguments in 
favour of Religious Eſtabliſhments which I think 
irrefragable. — although I can- 
not with propriety detail them here at full length. 
1. Religion pervading thoroughly,” as it does; the 
whole of our fentiments and conduct, has neceffa · 
rily a moſt powerful itfluence' on our civil character 
and condition, and hence demands the attention of 
that Sovereign authority which is conſtituted to 
watch over the welfare of the whole ſtate, and no left = 
over that of every private individual within the ſtato. 
2. We ſee men indifferent enough about religion, 
as it is, and fufficiently careleſs of religious infirue- 7 
tion; and is there not reaſon to fear, that, if the 
fate had not taken üpon Ieſelf, to provide inſtruc- 
tors, men, not having ahways the ſame incentives 
to be religious, as to go to law, or ta call in a phy- 
fician, might, in general, abſolutely neglect this 
concern, and ſpare themſelves the expence of reli. 
gious inſtruction? 3. It is impoſſible to bring for- 
ward too great a quantity of piety and virtue into 
ſoclety: one means for cultivating theſe fucceſsfully, 
is to connect the cultivation of them with the direct 
dero intereſts of me daß of men; and this can. | 

Por 
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not be wiſely or eaſily managed otherwiſe than vet 
ſome general plan. It is not my intention to waike 
a book of controverſy ; otherwiſe I might add nus 
berleſs, "_ n wo aſe which I haye 
ſtated, - | + appear" 7) 3 1 
't N 2 

The Glaflte worlbip has the air of ben 
ed in a family-way. The loyalty and enlightened in, 
duſtry of this ſect incline one to prepoſſeſſion in theꝶ 
favour. Their religious ſervice is very decent ang 
*agreeable, leſs uniform and monotonous than /that 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church of Scotland, yet not 
ſubdivided into minute parts, as that of the Churgh 
of England. Their facred muſic is good; I with, 
could extend the ſame praiſe to the hymns and 
pſalms to which they ſing it. Theſe are indeed rae 
tional and pious ; but, they are not daſhed with any 
thing of the ſpirit of poetry. Their literal ſcheme 
of interpreting the Scriptures is certainly not the- 
way to get at their true meaning; but, it is pleaſing 
to mark the devotion with which they read them, 
I am afraid, too, that their extemporary harangues 
do not always contribute in the higheſt * poſſi- 
*. to the edification of the hearers. ; = 
' i if 

Is I fhould ever in mis tappen to ear he g 
vice of the Church of England read in one of the 
e churches in London; 1 ſhall not be Ilg 
* 
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pleaſed, if it be with the ſame happy propriety of 
emphaſis with which I heard it read in mne 
Epiſcopal, Meeting-houſe, Perth. 15 


Tux Scotch Epiſcopal Meeting-houſs 1 did not vi- 
kt. The Congregation, I am told, conſiſts chiefly 
of worthy, old ladies. The miniſter is a very amia- 
ble, ram nnn 


Or Preſbyterians of the Eftablithed Church, 1 
have already obſerved, that there are three congre- 
gations which aſſemble in a venerable, old cathe- 
dral, divided into as many places of worſhip. Here 
is no collegiate charge. But, the three miniſters 
paſs in continual rotation, through the ſeveral chur. 


ches: ſo that all the three congregations ate alike 
well ſerved; and every miniſter may have the ad- / 
vantage of uſing the ſame ſet of diſcourſes, for three 
ſucceſſive fabbaths. I had the pleaſure of hearing 
from one of them, one of the beſt lectures I have 
ever liſtened to; although upon a ſubject ſo unpro- 
miſing as the ſin r, the r Ghoſt. 


Ir the ge; of friendſhip miſleads not my 
judgment; I was inſtructed by an excellent diſcourſe 
in the . of the e 
DALE Js I WIN 
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1 wzxr alſo to hear the pulpit doqueriee/ of thi 

; but have e n 

was plecieet or not. ; "IF 


Tus charadter of the Theology of this city l u. 
bon the whole, that of pure and high Calviniſm 
The miniſters are ſerious, diligent, and exemplary; 
The people are in general, far from being licentious iu 
their ſentiments, or diſorderly in their practice. "Af 
an inſtance of the highly praiſe-worthy affiduity"df 
the Clergy, I am induced to mention, that the fielf 
miniſter of the Eſtabliſhed Church, although advans 
ced in years, and tender in health, and for theft 
reaſons, accommodited with a helper, by the atten; 
tion of his people; and although eminent as a ſchg/ 
Hr, an antiquarian, and a man of taſte an em 
nenice from which it is ſometimes painful to deſcend 
to the leyel of the weak, the vulgar, and the igno/ 
rant ;=is, yet accuſtomed to appropriate ſome hours 
on every Sunday evening, and occafionally on othet 
evenings through the courſe of the week, to the 


private, religious inſtruction of ſuch young perſons; 
tradeſmen and others, as can be n to "ay 


upon him. 


I uus confeſs, that I feet myſelf much u lefs ii 
cably diſpoſed to the exiſtence of ſects, than many 
of them ſeem to be towards the permanent eſtabliſh- 
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ment of a national church. Their differences in opk- 5 
nion and manners, and contradictory intereſts may, 


indeed, keep up what has been called the Odium Theo- 


lagicum. But, this is fimply a proof, that religion is in 
their eſtimation a matter of ſome importance: For it 


is, unfortunately perhaps, a principle of our nature, 
that every thing, however pure and-beneficial in its 


native aſpect and influence, whichhas an power at all 
to intereſt the human heart, that it unavoidably ope- 
rates, more or leſs upon its ſelfiſh and inordinate paſ- 


fions, at the ſame time while it affets its more virtu- 


ous and generous principles. Although Iam ſorry to 
fay ſo ; yet true it is, that the character which has in ĩt 
nothing of religious pride, or religious prejudice, will 
ſeldom have any thing of unfeigned piety, or of regard 
to the moral duties, founded upon pious principles. 


Tais, however; is not the chief obſervation which 
] here intended to introduce. I was about to ſay, 
that I know not, if it has yet been remarked, in 


what particular manner the riſe of Sects, divided 


from a national church, comes to be peculiarly be- 
neſicial to the religion and the morals of that coun- 
try in which they ariſe. In the progreſs of civiliza- 
tion and refinement, our Parochial Clergy are among 
thoſe who ſhare it moſt conſiderably, as to the re- 
finement of ideas. In this ſpecies of refinement, how. 
ever, the /abouring claſſes never ſhare more than a very 

Vol. I. R Uittle, 
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degree; otherwiſe they can have no piety. . The 
form a medium through which pure religion wal 


people are thus left fairly behind, It is only religh 


them. Hence, in the firſt place, the diſtinction j 
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little, if at all. Hence the clergy are raiſed i 

more aboye the, level of thoſe who chiefly need thair 
inſtruction, in enlightened and poliſhed, thanin 
rude and dark ages. In the latter, they arent 


leſs ſuperſtitious, enthuſiaſtic, and full of prejudice, 


than the people; they differ only in being mare 
cunning. Enthuſiaſm, ſuperſtition, and religiow 
prejudice, the people muſt ever have in a certain 


neceflarily impreis their minds, if it impreſs them 
at all. The clergy having, however, in times g 


light and liberality, rid themſelves of all ſentiments | 


of this caſt, no longer cheriſh the ſame in the minds 
of thoſe whom they are appointed to inſtruct j N 
even ſcorn to addreſs themſelves to them 


ous inſtruction, or religious exhortation of a certain 
complexion, that they can receive with advantage: 
and this, in the progreſs of knowledge and of mail 
ners, their inſtructors have become too wiſe to gie 


tween popular and ſenſible preachers in our Eſtablifhs 
ed Church: and, in the ſecond, the origin of Sets, 
whoſe miniſters adopting, or pretending to adopt; 
all the religious prejudices which ſtick to thoſe who 
partake · little in the progreſſive illumination of i 
ciety, are thus reduced to their level, enabled 0 
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command their admration; and to inform their. | 
minds with religious inſtruction acbommodatei to 
their character and capacity. The peculiar princi-” * 
ples maintained by fuck ſeas may mdeed be Mog 
ably abſurd: But, if they be not direaly injurious 
and inimical to purity of heart and rectitude of 
conduct; let them be o: Still is the exiſtence of the 
ſect, upon the whole, benefictal: 80 many more are 
infiruted in religlon, by whom it would other wife 
have been neglected. The Sectarian Clergy are thus 
a claſs who riſe up for the religious inſtruction of 
the ignorant, the weak, and the fanciful, after theſe 
have been left behind, in the progreſs of Enowledge 
and manners, by the Regular Clergy of the Nation- 
a] Church. Their abfurdities of enthuſiaſm and ſu- 
perſtition are the incantations, the raliftnans by 
which they collect their followers, and retain them 
about them.” Their rivalry of one another and of 
the Eſtabliſned Church ſerves to keep up their vigi- | 
lance and activity. "They are cenſors and checks on 
the regular dergy, and on one another. While they 
connect no ſeditious, political principles, With their 
peculiar tenets and practices in religion, they well | 
deſerve encouragement and protection. — If they 
ſhall ever, any of them, be fooliſh enough to adopt 
a contrary ſyſtem of conduct; they muſt then de 
checked and reſtrained. Let me add one other re- 
mark, before I take leave of this ſubject: Itis wot” . 
R 2 for 


har the een of Seating; hath water my 
be narrow in their peculiar ſentiments : Thi 
will be liable inſenſibly to, do: But, as en 
they imperceptibly deſert their proper grounds Their 
error is inſtantly perceived: New Sects ariſe $0. 
eupy their field: They are driven off, and ſoon melt 
away, For this reaſon I think it not bad pole i 
the Antiburghers to maintain that ſelfiſh, damping 
principle, which Llately cenſured on the ſcore oi in 
e 9 15 | 48 
0 6 
Tun extent of 1685 . > the number of its 
rahabi tants naturally require conſiderable eſtabliſh. 
ments for Education. Iknow not how many ſchioals 
public and private, there are in Perth, for the : 
ſtruction of children in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic z but. theſe are, I believe, ſufficiently nume- 
rous. Here are like wiſe ſeveral boarding-ſchoolsfor 
young ladies. The Grammar, or Latin Schooket 
Perth has long been eminent among the other fin. 
lar ſchools; i in Scotland, for its maſters, and for the 
ſcholars formed in it. Martin, under whom the 
venerable Lord Mansfield. received the firſt part o 
his education, was famous as the Buſby of Scotland: 
rigid in diſcipline, indefatigable in application him- 
' ſelf a claſſical ſcholar almoſt unequalled ; and inn. 
ably ſucceſsful in communicating his claſſical know: 
ledge.ta.every youth to whom nature had not de 
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nied capacity to receive it. - Cornfte enact ates. | 
ceſſors, was equally aſſiduous and ſkilful as a teach- 
er, and of milder manners. Mr Watſon the pre- 
ſent Rector-Emeritus, is a very agreeable old man: 
and the magiſtrates. have been ſo ſatisfied with his 
ſervices, that they have permitted him to-retire witha 
liberal ſalary. I learned nothing from which 1 could 
infer, that this ſeminary of claſſical education is not 
ably and ſucceſsfully managed by Mr Dick, the pre- 
ſent worthy rector, Mr Watſon's ſucceſſor, 


SINCE Los upon this ſubjed, which — always 
been, with me a favourite theme, I cannot help ad- 
ding a few curſory obſervations on the ſtate of claſ- 
ſical literature, and claſſical education through Scot- 
land in general. In moſt country-ſchools, Latin and 
Greek are taught, in common with the other more 
ordinary parts of literary inſtruction. But, the 
emoluments of ſuch ſchools are, for the moſt part., 
too ſcanty, to invite men of accurate learning, to 
take the charge of them. The maſter is, beſides, 
confounded amidſt the multiplicity of things which 
he is uſually required to teach. They are more than 
any one man can be reaſonably expected to know 
very accurately: and although he ſhould happen to 
be maſter of them all; yet it cannot be poſſible for 
him to pay due attention to the learners in each of 
nem. This circumſtance is not greatly injurious 
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to thoſe who, being to be fed ca 
labours of huſbandry, or in the mechanic arts; wait 
no more perfect education than that which is ade 
quate to acquaint them with the ordinary duties 
life, and to fit them for the ſimple bulineſs of their 
firuation. To thoſe, however, who may be intenck 
ed for learned profeſſions, this economy of countfß 
ſchools muſt be extremely unfavourable. They att 
taught the learned languages, often by maſters wh 
themſelves know little of them, in circumſtances" 
which it is impoſſible to teach or learn any thing 
very accurately, and within a period of time, by 
much too limited, for the purpoſe.” The firſt ele. 
ments are never thoroughly learned nor underſtocdf 
the rules are never compared with ſufficient Pains, 
with the particular examples from which they uk 
deduced, nor with theſe in a ſufficient number; & 
erciſes are never ſoon enough, or frequently enougl 
required, nor long enough perſiſted in: the exerciſe 
are hardly ever of a nature fitted to call forth the 
powers of the underſtanding, or to form them to dex! 
terity in the diſcharge of their reſpective function: 
notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvantages, ſometHin 
might yet be done and gained, were it not that the 


pupil hardly ever performs of himſelf thoſe” taſks 


which he ſeems to perform, but either paſſes n 
without being urged to any thing more, than bart 


ly to attempt them, or has them —— for bim 
by 
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by the indulgence. of his maſter, or the kindneſs of 
ſome ſchool-fellow, without himſeif attempting 
them at all. In this way, do boys commonly pais 
their career of Latinity in country-ſchools; and 
ſince it is ſo, no one can be ſurpriſed that they 
ſhould carry away no heavy burthens of * 
modity . | 


In a * of private, domeſtic education, nume. 
rous circumſtances concur to make the matter {till 
worſe, The inſtances are truly few, in which an 
education conducted ſolely in this mode has not left 
the pupil weak, froward, and ignorant. 


Bur, at thoſe ſeminaries for claſſical education 
which are, in Scotland, called Grammar-Schools, 
much more might ſurely be done; and to ſay the 
truth, much more commonly is done. It is, how- 
ever, only comparatively, not abſolutely much, The 
period during which boys are ſubjected to the diſ- 
cipline of the Grammar - School, being never more 
than ſive or ſix years, is greatly too ſhort. The ex- 
erciſes are as injudiciouſly and diſadvantageouſly re- 
gulated as at country - ſchools. The principles of the 
languages are ſometimes as inaccurately taught. 
Thoſe Latin Exerciſes in verſe are never required, 
without which it is impoſſible for any ſcholar to ac- 
quire a ſuitably familiar knowledge of Latin quan- 
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tity, verſification, and phraſeology, or to form that 
delicacy of taſte which might enable him to rel 
the nicer beauties of Roman Poeſy.— The only ad. 
vantages of Grammar-Schools are, that, here, the 
maſter's attention is more undivided ; If himſelf; 


claffical ſcholar, and an enthuſiaſt for claſſical litera. | 


ture, he may teach its principles with greater aceu- 
racy; if ſenſible how much the hardy exerciſe of 
the faculties tends to fharpen and to ſtrengthen them, 
he may, by cheriſhing emulation, and by maintain 
ing ſtrict diſcipline, excite his pupils to a wonderful 
degree of independent exertion in the performance 
- of their taſks : whenever the period of time allotted 
him, and the eſtabliſhed practice of ſuch ſchools, 
allow, this he may do carefully and properly. 


Bur, ſo eager are parents to urge their children 
into the broad current of life and buſineſs ; and ſo 
eaſy, or ſo unimportant do they fancy the acquili- 
tion of claſſical literature to be; that they would a 
moſt univerſally regard it as an abſurd waſte of time, 
to leave their ſons ſo long at ſchool, as that they 
might learn to read and write Latin with tolerable 
facility. Many, too, are the jokes, and farcaſms, 
and impertinent arguments which have, from time 
to time, been thrown out againſt the practice pre- 
valent at the Free Schools in England of requiring 
exerciſes in verſe, And if one ſhould preſume to 
| | | tel 
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tell the maden of our principal ſchools, that they 
might eaſily preſcribe a ſexies of more improving ex- 


erciſes to their pupils; they would hear the propo- 
ftion with the moſt ſovereign, indignant contempt. 


Sucn being the ſtate” of our ſchools, our youth 
are, for the greater part, diſmiſſed from them with 
wonderfully weak, and wonderfully empty heads. 
They go to the univerſity,or to buſineſs, with their 
memory, judgment, and attention very little more for- 
med for their ſeveral taſks, than when they became 
firſt capable of thought. Of Latin and Greek they 
have juſt enough to entitle them to trifle away a 
ſmall portion more of their time in fruitleſs and 
carelels attendance on the univerſity. profeſſors of 
theſe languages. Of the principles of morality and 
religion they have nothing at all; for religion is no 
longer taught, nor are prayers ſaid at Grammar- 
Schools. And of common ſenſe, or ordinary knows 
ledge of life and manners, they have only as much 
as qualifies them for miſchievous pranks, and for 
diſſipation. | | 


Lr it not be ſuppoſed, however, that I wiſh theſe 
obſervations to be received without many exceptions; - 
many in favour of the abilities and gocility of youth; 
and many, too, in reſpect to the wifer and happier 
economy of particular ſchools, —and to the ſuperi- 
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or literature, aſſiduity, and judgment of diffettnt 
maſters, — as well as the better ſenſe of certain parents, 

| | | Wis” oY 


Hour, through the general operation of the. 
cumſtances above - ſtated, and of others connetted 
with the peculiar character of our trade and n 
ners; claſſical knowledge is undeniably upon the 
decline among us: and to ſay the truth, I am afraid, 
that we are, upon the whole, rather loſing ths 
gaining as to the quality and the quantity"of mind 
in the nation, at leaſt in neues to the mh 
pn thinking beings. ; bs 


2 


Bur, I am weary of this carping at the time, 
and at preſent eſtabliſhments; eſpecially as it is likely 
that I may have but too frequent occaſion hereafter 
to reſume it. And I am far from meaning to in 
nuate, that there is not enough of literature in Perth te 
to do high credit to its ſeminaries for education. W m 
Another and a more recent inſtitution is Perth-#- co 
cademy, at which young gentlemen are inſtructed in w. 
thoſe branches of education which are more pecult Wl gu 
arly neceſſary to prepare the learner for mercantile WM n: 
buſineſs. At this Academy, Arithmetic 5 Hool. 
keeping; practical and ſpeculative branches of . 
thematics; Writing; Drawing; and the French 
language, form the courſe of inſtruction which i 

taught.” The courſes are divided into two ann 
| Scthons, 
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Seſſions, each of which commonly fits about ten 
months in the year. Arithmetic, Algebra, Books 
keeping, with the inferior and practical branehes of 
Mathematics in its various modifications, form, - 
believe, one diſtinct courſe. The higher parts of 


mathematics and a courſe of experimental philoſophy 
are taught in another. The other branches are ac» 
quired occaſionally together with theſe. Mr John 
Mair, well known by his various publications, was 
the firſt teacher in this Academy; Dr Robert Ha- 
milton, now of Aberdeen, ſucceeded him; whoſe 
writings on theſe ſubjects prove how well he 
was qualified for the taſk. I was delighted to 
hear many of his old pupils ſpeak of him with the 
warmeſt fondneſs and reſpect. The preſent teachers 
are Mr Gibſon, who is rector, and teaches the lead- 
ing branches; my worthy friend, Mr M*Omie who 
teaches Drawing, &c. &c. but whoſe chief depart. 
ment 1s to prepare young gentlemen for the regular 
courſes, with Mr Gibſon; as well as inſtructing others, 
who may not have it in their power to attend in a re- 
gular manner; and Mr Macgregor, an agreeable old 
man, who having ſpent a conſiderable part of his 
earlier life in France, is peculiarly well qualified to 
teach the s language. 


Tux excellence and utility of this ee no 


ke. than the high merit of the teachers, are abun, 
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dantly proved by the beneficial effects which is 
has produced. The citizens of Perth themſelves 
confeſs, that, before the eſtabliſhment of the 
demy, merchants books were, for the moſt"part, 
very awkwardly and confuſedly kept among "them. 
Of Italian Book. keeping, the terms and forms f 
which will long remain a monument of the mer 
cantile induſtry, ingenuity, and proſperity” of the 
Veretians and Genoeſe, and of the eſtabliſhment 
of the Lombard bankers in England :—Of this Mil 
ful and commodious mode of recording the trunic- 
tions of trade, they knew almoſt nothing, 'till-they 
were inſtructed in it by the maſters of their A,. 
my. They are now eminently expert in Book-keep- 
ing. It is well-known to every man in commeraal 
buſineſs, that more merchants have failed through 

want of that conſtant knowledge of the ſtate of their 
gains and loſſes which accurate book-keeping gives, 
than through the influence of any other unfortunate 
circumſtance. To the inſtitution of their mercantile 
academy, therefore, the inhabitants of Perth may 
reaſonably attribute ſome part, at leaſt, of the oy 


ſent proſperity of their trade and manufacture 
| * 


TIE country around have equally ee 
the inſtitution, and have been conſiderably gainers 
by it. Numbers of young men are ſent in, to fe- 
ceive their education at the Academy. It is peeult 
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arly advantageous to the inhabitants of thoſe parts 
of the Highlands which lie more contiguous to 
Perth, than to any other town accommodated with + 
a ſimilar eſtabliſhment. I believe, that the numbers 
of the ſtudents at this Academy continue to increaſe 
annually; as the proſperity of the town and the ad- 
joining country advances, as the ſpirit of trade be- 
comes more and more prevalent, as the advantages 
of this courſe of mercantile education are more ge- 
nerally and fully underſtood, and as the well-found- 
ed reputation of the maſters continues to attract 
more general notice. 


PexTH is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by poſſeſſing an 
Antiquarian Society. This was inſtituted in the year 
1784. The Plan was, I believe, framed and ſug- 
veſted by the Reverend Mr Scott, ſenior clergyman 
of the city. At a meeting of gentlemen, diſpoſed 
to theſe purſuits, on the 16th of December, in the 
year above named, he communicated his plan for 
the inſtitution and regulation of ſuch a ſociety. He 
accompanied this communication with an excellent 
diſcourſe on the ſtate of the'Scottiſh hiſtory ; on the 
original monuments remaining, by an examination 
and compariſon of which it may yet be corrected 
and elucidated ; and on the probability, that ſkilful 
and diligent inveſtigation may yet recover many 
facts in our early hiſtory which are, at preſent, ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed to be irrecoverably loſt in bhp Those 
gentlemen accordingly formed themſelves into a % 
ciety for the inveſtigation of the Antiquities of thei 
country. Their numbers have ſince been occaſions 
ally augmented by the acceſſion of ordinary, honors 
ary, and correſpondent members. They hold their 
ordinary meetings on the laſt Tueſday of every 
month. They have one annual meeting at which 
particularly punctual attendance of all the members 
is expected. They have ſince, on the 25th of Janys 
ary 1787 extended their plan to the cultivation of 
philoſophy, polite literature, and the fine arts in 
general. And, it muſt be confeſſed, that they have 
proſecuted the objects of their aſſociation with a de- 
gree of diligence and ſucceſs which is highly honouts 
able to them, and proves them to have been in ears 
neſt when they formally commenced Antiquarian 
It is hoped, that they may be perſuaded to favour 
the public with occaſional volumes of their Memoirs 
and. Tranſactions. Perth will then rank with * 
cheſter in literature, as in manufactures. 10 


Bur, it is the misfortune of all human things 
never to merit unmixed praiſe. I ſaw ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that this ſociety owes its inſtitution and 
its firſt ſucceſs rather to the perſonal efforts of a very 
few individuals, than to the general prevalence of a 
ſpirit of reſearch, in theſe parts, Except the. prin · 
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cipal, annual meeting, which they call anni verſury, 
none of the reſt is carefully attended, Many re- 
mains of antiquity are ſtill ſcattered through the cir 
cumjacent country, which might be collected and 
arranged by a ſociety in this ſituation, with better 
advantage than in any other part of Scotland. But, 
this ſociety muſt ever depend chiefly for its ſupport, 
on the merchants and manufacturers of the city: 
and the plan of mercantile education here received, 
—with all the advantages which I have allowed it, 
—is not yet ſufficiently enlarged, to afford the young 
gentlemen intended for trade, all the literature which” 
they might receive, without being rendered unfit 
for buſineſs; nor is it probable that the- merchants 
and manufacturers of Perth will ever be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by any ſtrong, general predilection for literary a- 
muſements, till the plan of education at the Academy 
ſhall be enlarged by the addition of a fourth preceptor, 
who may give ſome ſhort, plain lectures on the gene- 
ral elements of taſte, hiſtory, of moral, political; and 

commercial ſcience. That time will probably come; 
unleſs perhaps the malignant operation of ſome cau- 
ſes which I ſhall immediately mention, may blaſt 
the growing proſperity of Perth and its neighbour« 
hood. Mancheſter, although ſimply a feat of ma- 
nufacturing induſtry, and of the trade produced by 
it, poſſeſſes a college, with numerous teachers. The 
manufacturers of Mancheſter poſſeſs, in general, a 
greater 
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greater ſhare of taſte, of literature, and: particulaply 
of philoſophical ſcience, than the clergy, the phy, 
clans, and the lawyers of moſt other places. Theix 

knowledge is not found to unfit them for dus g 

tention to their buſineſs, How, indeed, ſhould ib 
The round of faſhionable diſſipation demands both 
night and day: but, philoſophy and literature arg 
modeſtly content to fill up only thoſe occalional 
hours or half- hours which without them might g 
paſſed in joyleſs, liſtleſs inactivity. I cannot ſee why 
traders, who are, if not the firſt, at leaſt the ſecond 
claſs in the community, ſhould not receive every 
real advantage of education which can beſit a Ara 
wes] - -;- 1:0 
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. the head of the literature of Perth, lag 
induced to mention, that ſeveral very decent ed» | 
tions of good books have, within theſe few AH 
years, been printed and publiſhed here. Wherever 
there is a general taſte for reading, books will natu : 


rally be produced for ſale : and wherever books arg 
printed, or imported. and fold, in any conſiderable 
numbers; there, by conſequence, will e ſoon 
become a favourite amuſement. ' __ 
PERTH has been much diſtinguiſhed withig thele 
few years, by the political activity of many of its MI , 
inhabitants. In thriving cities, this naturally hap» 9 
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pens. The property of merchants and manufac- 
turers being more fully at their cominand, at all 
times, than that of the proprietors of the land; 
while, through other circumſtances, it confers leſs' 
of perſonal conſequence, | in proportion to its value; 
the neceſſary effect of this, is, that thoſe claſſes of 
the community ſhould be moved with a feeling of 
perſonal importance, and with an impatient ſenſe of 
their accidental inferiority. In foyal burghs, in 
which the municipal authority i is veſted in à ſmall 
number of the citizens; and thoſe are elected into 
office in a mode which does not afford equally fair 
advantages in the competition for power, to all the 
citizens, in due proportion to their reſpective for- 
tunes and perſonal reſpectability; this impatience 
of their political magnificence affects with peculiar 
keenneſs, that part of the inhabitants of every royal 
burgh, who ſee themſelves excluded from ſituations 
of dignity and power, to which they ſee ſome of 
their neighbours, not better than themſelves, exalt- 
ed. By the ſen of the butghs in Scotland, the elec- 
tions are ſo regulated, as to render the magiſtracy 
almoſt always unanimous; and to place the oppoſition, 
(for ati oppoſition there muſt always be) not in the 
council, but among the extra-official burgeſſes. In 
ſmall burghs, where the number of confiderable 
men in the burgh is not more than ſufficient to fill 
up the magiſtracy; there is either no oppoſition, or 
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the oppoſitioi, is within the council. In larger 
burghs, the able and opulent men are too many 0 
leave this poſſible. And hence, in my eſtimation; 
the origin of all the late complaints concerning the 
unequal ceconomy of the A authored in the 
royal _ of Scotland. 9 


4 


TEE opulence and the population of Perth havide 
increaſed, within theſe laſt thirty or forty years 
with the rapidity above-mentioned: it now has 
many more men of ability, reſpectable, at the ſame 
time, for fortune and perſonal character, than can 
be at once received into the council, or can even 
enjoy a probable chance of attaining the dignity and 
authority of magiſtracy, in the courſe of their te- 

ſpective lives. Hence has a numerous and vigorous 
oppoſition been formed, without the council. The 
magiſtracy have been vigilantly watched: their ad- 
miniſtration has been occaſionally cenſured, where. 
ever there was the leaſt ground for cenſure: and 
when it was found to be conducted with ſuch inte- 
grity and prudence that candour could ſeldom blame 
it; the conſtitution of the burgh and of royal burghs 
in general was attacked, The citizens of Perth were 
among the firſt who earneſtly buſied themſelves 3 
bout the Reform of the Royal Burghs. When the 
oppoſition in parliament laid hold of this, as à ft 
fubje& on which they might exert their quence 
| | ts 
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to embarraſs the national adminiſtration j the ſociety 
for a burgh-feform in * were not backward to 


accept their r 


L I | 

As the ſpirit of revolution and equalization aroſe 
on the continent, overturned repeatedly the eſta- 
bliſhed government of France, and extended its in- 
fluence through Flanders, and even into Britain; 
the Reformers of Perth began to enlarge their ſphere 
of political viſion. They now thought that they 
law, with others of their countrymen, defects and 
blemiſhes in the conſtitution of the whole Britiſh go- 
vernment, which needed reform, no leſs than thoſe 
which had offended them in the et, of their own, 
and the other royal burghs in Scotland. A Society 
ef Friends of the People was formed here, in the 
courſe of laſt ſummer. They have adopted prin- 
ciples which favour ſtrongly of republicaniſm. And 
it muſt be confeſſed, that they have ſhewn little leſs 
ardour to obtain political reform, than that with 
which their anceſtors, ſome centuries ſince, proſe- 
cuted religious reformation. 


To the circumſtances already mentioned, as ha- 
ving contributed to excite this political ferment in 
Perth, I will here add two or three others which 
ſeem to have co-operated to the ſame end. Of all 
thoſe wha earn their ſubſiſtence by their daily la- 
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bour, the workmen in manufactories are the-wok 
independent. Receiving their wages weekly, they 
thus feel themſelyes, on every Saturday night, rich 
and free from the controul of their maſters. This 
naturally inſpires them with a ſpirit of freedom, and 
conſcious dignity, extraordinary for perſons i in their 
narrow circumſtances. They are thus inclined to 
turbulence and licence. The regular, ſedentary la 
bour of weavers in companies together, gives them 
opportunities of converſation, which the artiſans of 
ſeveral other mechanic arts enjoy not. With op- 
Portunities of frequent ſocial converſe, a turn for 
enquiry naturally connects itſelf. The news of the 
day are the readieſt for an inquiſitive temper, The 
news which reſpect the ſtate of the nation are 80 
moſt minds more intereſting than thoſe which relate 
to events in private life. The eye is thus earneſtly 
fixed on the courſe of public affairs : and in this man- 
Ner, an inquiſitive ſpirit, ariſing from the peculiar 
| circumſtances of ſocial and ſedentary labour, com- 
bines with the ſpirit of turbulent independence pro- 
duced by weekly freedom and opulence, to render 
even the labouring artiſans of Perth ardent and at- 
tive politicians. —The religious zeal and pride, like- 
wiſe, which ariſe from the mutual emulation of dif- 
ferent religions, are apt to extend their operation 
| beyond their proper ſphere, and to blend themſelves 
with e no leſs than with prejudices 
| And 
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And theſe have undoubtedly had their ſhare in pro- 
moting that deſire of reforming the ſtate which 
ſeems to be, at preſent, felt with ſuch violence by 
great numbers of the citizens of Perth. This place, 
it ſhould ſeem, has alſo retained- a mixture of the 
old leaven which rendered it, i in the days of the Re- 
formation, the favourite ſcene of the tranſactions of 
the Congregation, and which has ſince excited OC- 
caſional ferments among its citizens, and in the 
neighbourhood. | | 


By the joint influence. of all theſe cauſes, have 
the manners of the inh#itants of Perth been for- 
med. Depending upon the ſucceſs of their trade 
and manufactures, they are adtive and induſtrious. 
They encourage few of thoſe amuſements which are 
formed to kill and while away the time of the idle: 
although their two Inni/es afford charming walks; 
and although the winding walk which leads up the 
hill of Kinnoul, be one of the moſt inviting that 
can be imagined, and the proſpe from the ſummit 
beyond deſcription, rich and grand; yet are theſe 
comparatively little frequented by the good people of 
Perth. A ſet of players came laſt Spring, to try their 
fortune in this city, and lingered in it for ſeveral 
months, till they were almoſt ſtarved, through the 
ſcanty encouragement given them, which became 

very day, leſs and leſs. Here are dancing and card- 
aflmblics 
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aſſemblies held in winter, after regular intervals. 


and to the praiſe of the ladies and gentlemen of the 


city, it muſt be confeſſed, that every thing about theſe 
meetings for gay amuſement is conducted with a de. | 


gree of religious gravity and decorum. In their mode 
of living, however, it muſt be allowed, that the cit. 
zens of Perth are ſparing of nothing but their time. 
Their houſes are commodious : their furniture neat 
and elegant: their dreſs ſufficiently expenſive: their 
meat and wines of the beſt quality : their dinners 
are at an early hour, and are not commonly pro- 
longed through the afternoon; but at ſupper, when 
the buſineſs of the day is Aded, they are more dif 
poſed to indulge for ſome length of time, in ſocial 
converſe. I know not whether I ought to hazard 
the obſervation ; but I have been led to think, that 
their commendable parſimony of time, while they at 
the ſame time refuſe themſelves no reaſonable ex» 
pence in their ſtyle of living, has a tendency to make 
not only the worthy citizens of Perth, but almoſt 
all mercantile and manufacturing people,—more ad- 
dicted to the pleaſures of the table, than if they 
were fonder of thoſe more frivolous amuſements 
which conſume time and diſſipate the mind without 
being abſolutely animal.—-No doubt, the good peo» 
ple of this place muſt have their vicious indulgences, 
as well as others. But, vice does not here wear 
chat air of effrontery, which it has aſſumed in many 
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other cities. The regular habits of trade, and the 
ſtrictneſs of religion concur. to render young and 
old, in general, careful to maintain remarkable decen- 
cy of character. A young man who ſhould diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by extraordinary foppery of dreſs, by 
exceſſive drinking, or by licentious amours, would 
ſoon find himſelf excluded from all reſpectable ſotie- 
ty, and avoided in the tranſactions of buſineſs, as 
2 man unfit for the-confidence of trade. And yet, 
here have occaſionally ariſen ſome eminent bloods. 
Some remarkable frolics at Dundee and Edinburgh 
which were eſteemed to riſe above the ſpirit of the 
gay young men even of thoſe cities, ere: actually 
performed by zur from Perth; who taking poſt- 
chaiſes by night, drove furiouſly to the reſpective 
ſcenes of the exploits, executed their intentions with 
intrepidity and dexterity, and then returned in the 
ſame haſte to Perth; which, reaching before the 
morning, they eſcaped all detection, and thus left 
the good people of Edinburgh and Dundee to won- 
der who had performed ſuch hardy enterprizes, and 
the bloods of thoſe cities to admire, that they them- 
ſelves were thus outdone upon-their own grounds. 
But, ſuch inſtances are rare. | | 


Txzsz are moſt of the obſervations which I had 
eccaſion to make on this place, and on the employ- 
nents and manners of its inhabitants. I ſhall only 
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add, that, although Perth being ftuated eh | 
of the Highlands, ſupplies great numbers of recruity 

for the army; yet, through various circumſtances, 
the citizens of Perth have been led to conceive 
averſion to the ſoldiery their which renders, reden 


; ane e nt to the officer 
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the place and its inhabitants, and hoping that 
almoſt unintermitted rains which had prevailed 
througli Summer, and through the former part of 
Harveſt, might terminate, at length in a ſeries 
fair weather, more favourable for travelling. When 
only à ſhort while remained for me to proſetute 
my little jaunt, before the return of winter, Ie. 
folved no longer to await a favourable viciſſitude oi 
the weather, but proceed through the weſt Fg 
_—_ to whatever ſtorms I might be expoſed. 


— the e of October, — 
1 left Perth, on horſeback, and unaccompained 
by any friend whoſe ſocial converſe might have 
withdrawn my attention from the ſcenes I wet to 
view, Dunkeld was the firſt object in my row 
The road lay along the weſtern bank of the T 
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leading through 2 country for ſame miles in 2 bigh 
tate of cultivation.” I had, under my eyes, as 1 
proceeded, thoſe ſeats of manufacturing induſtry 
which I have already mentioned as being numerous 
in the vicinity of Perth. It occurred to me, as 1 
advanced, that the environs of Perth had not yet 
alumed that oruamented aſpect which diſtinguiſhes 
the country immediately ſurrounding the greater 
cities of Edinburgh and Glaſgows*' The ſtate of 
towns and villages always extends its influence over 
the neighbourhood; within a certain ſphere. The 
inhabitants of a village have their kitchen gardens 
and parks or crofts, with ſmall ſpots, of meadow; 
to atiord winter-fodder to their catile. Where the 
town or village is of ſome conſfiderable- ſize, tlie 
ſphere through which it ſpreads cultivation, be- 
comes more extenſive : the adjacent farms, as well 
35 the ſmall poſſeſſions of the town's folk or villagers, 
are more carefully cultivated than they otherwiſe 
would be; and in à way to furniſh articles of living 
to the town or villages. Again, when ſuch a place 
becomes the ſeat of trade or manufactures, and its 
wealth and population are rapidiy augmented ; eſta» 
biſhments for induſtry, connected with thoſe in 
the town, are naturally formed through the neigh- 
bouring country; and it becomes a buſy ſcene of 


the mingled labours of manufacture and agriculture. 
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Raps after it has advanced ſomewhat fatnbonſis 
more opulent inhabitants begin to diſplay»wir 
wealth, and gratify the taſte for rural enjoyment 
which confinement in a town naturally gives thei, 
by forming villas through the environs. © Henoeare 
farm-houſes, ſeats of manufactures, and villas of the 
richer citizens mingled over the ſcene in the prettieſt 
confuſion ' imaginable. Thus far nearly, but Bot 
farther have the environs of Perth been cultivated 
and adorned. The houſes of ſome country-gentle 
men ſtand in its near neighbourhood.- Some of the 
citizens have begun to gratify themſelves with-their 
villas. But, the bleachfields and cotton-works, 
with the little hamlets inhabited by the labourett at 
theſe, give its chief decorations to this tract of 
- mag AO | 7 _ 
1 0% 
As I W the „n became men 
more bleak around me. I was proceeding beyond 
the ſphere of cultivation. Towards the river in- 
deed, where the land was naturally fertile:enough 
to tempt even ſloth to labour, the crops were zich; 
and late as it was in the year, they were not yetall 
cut. down. On the other hand, the fields Wert 
moſſy, and brown with heath, except here and 
there, where the improvements of the plough hd 


been tried, that the corn fill ood with à ern 


yet withered aſpect; or having been. cut down, 


A 
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built up in pigmy ſhocks. On the left was Birnam, 
which could not now afford to ſend a very power- 
full detachment of its trees to Dunſinnane. At a 
great diſtance may be perceivrd a high ridge f 
hills on which ſome remains of the famous fortreſs, 

which Was Winne 


in a lese pen 0e dds, 
from any habitations, I was ſurpriſed to meet a ve- 


nerable, old man, who, by his looks, might be a- 


bout the age of eighty. He wore a grey cloak, a 
large, brown wig, and a blue bonnet on his head. 
He had a ſtaff in his hand.” There was in his coun- 
tenance a mingled expreſſion of mildneſs and digni- 
ty, His whole aſpect recalled to my remembrance, 
thoſe old Scotchmen of whom Taylor, the water- 
poet, in the account of his Journey into Scotland, 
ſneaks, as men, who, notwithſtanding the plainneſs 
of their dreſs, poſſeſſed great wealth, and would re- 
ceive ſcores of men with the moſt liberal, plenteous 
hoſpitality. While my imagination was thus employ- 
ed, and at every new ſtroke of her pencil, was raiſing 
my veneration for the old man, I came up to him, 
for he was approaching to meet me on the road, 
and was aſtoniſhed to hear him, with his bonnet in 
his hand, aſk my charity. My reſpe& for his ap- 
pearance was not diminiſhed by this confeſſion of his 
poverty : but I was ſtruck with ſomething like riſing 

U 2 | horrour 
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horrour at the inconſiſtency between his appapinlle | 
2nd his condition. I anſyered his requeſt with n. 
derneſs and reſpect, and readily gave the 2 
prone which my TRAN could I 


Ar the diſtance of fome miles i is an : boſpitalfoundes 
by an anceſtor of Sir John Stewart of Grandtully, for 
the maintenance of a certain number of the"poorrof | 
this neighbourhood. It ſeems not to be inhabit. 
ed: and I learned, upon enquiry, that the penſion. 
ers of this houſe did not always chuſe to reſide in 
it, but lived with their friends, and there enjoyed 
more comfortably the benefit of the ſmall penſions 
which had been aſſigned them by the ſame benevv- 
lent benefactor who provided this houſe for their 
Habitation. „ 


Nauk Dunkeld, the hills tower over the tra- 
veller, with an awfully precipitous aſpect. The 
road leads through a paſs where an handful of men 
might arreſt the progreſs of a great army. Wood 
is ſcattered over the baſes of ſome of the hills. "The 
ſummits are black and craggy. On the right hand 
runs the Tay, with a full majeſtic ſtream which i- 
| ſometimes viſible to the eye; while at times imagina- 
tion is left to mark out its courſe. Cloſe on the op- 
polite fide appears the houſe of Murthly, ſeemingh 
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| hid in a ſequeſtered nook, in an angle formed by tha 
junction of two hills near the river. It was evening 
when I paſſed here. The ſcenery was new to me; 
for I had never before viſited any place of which I 
could remember the outline and aſpect to have borne 
2 near reſemblance, Its features being only half 
ſeen, and with the gloom of evening hanging over 
them, impreſſed my imagination more forcibly than 
they might otherwiſe perhaps have done. I began 
to reflect that I was entering the land of Oflian's 
heroes; the land which preſented thoſe few ſimple, 
grand, and gloomy- objects which gave a melancho- 
ly caſt to the imagination of the poet, and ſupplied 
that ſublime, but undiverſiſied imagery which forms 
one of the moſt peculiar characteriſtics of the an- 
cient Gaelic poeſy. 5 | 


WII E my imagination was thus connecting the 
ſcenery around me with ſome of the moſt favourite 
ſubjects of my reading, I approached the ferry be- 
low Dunkeld. The Tay runs here with a deep and 
rapid current, after bending from a ſouth-weſtern to 
2 north-eaſtern direction by a fine /weep which it 
makes immediately above. Near the ſouthern ſta- 
tion of the ferry-boat grow two vaſt elms ; the 
girths and age of which I enquired, but either ob- 
tained no diſtinct information upon this head, or, 

f | it 
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if 1 did, it bas eſcaped me A very unc 
remaining withered, is a truly noble object. It 
carries the imagination backward from generate 


to generation of the human race, to the hands that 


planted it, or the eyes which ſaw its firſt verdure, 
It ſuggeſts ideas of ſtrength, not ſavage, but gentle 
and beneficent, and of grandeur not terrible but 
amiably ſublime. It is the pride of the vegetable 
world, as the lion and the elephant among quadris 
peds, the eagle and the condor among birds, the 
the hero and the ſage among men. With ſuch an 
object does the human imagination eaſily affociateall 
thoſe events, thoſe feelings, and thoſe ideas which 
the memory is beſt pleaſed to recollet. Some f 
the moſt amiable of men have exprefled a fondnels 
of attachment to trees which they had been accub 
tomed to view, or under whoſe ſhade they had been 
| wont to loiter, finely expreſſivè of the gentle ſen 
. bility of their hearts. Many trees will live aud 


grow to a wonderful age and ſize. In the Marquis 


of Lothian's park, at Newbottle, are an aſh or two, 
among a number of other fine trees, which 'have 
grown to the height of an hundred and twenty feet, 
and a beech meaſuring, in girth, more than twenty 
feet. The bark of this beech-tree is inſcribed with 
the initials of the names of many who have viſited 
it, with the addition of the year on which the i 
ſcription was carved out. I have obſerved ſome f 
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theſe inſcriptions dated as far back as the wit 17325 
which were very little deepened, or dloſed up by 
the ſubſequent increaſe of the girth of the tree, al- 
though it is ſtill freſh, and muſt have continued to 
increaſe ſince that period: From this fact, it is na- 
tural to infer, that a tree which grows fo ſlowly, yet 
is at preſent fo vaſt, muſt undoubtedly have grown 
through a long ſeries of years. Among the'won- 
ders of Mount Ætna are ſome cheſnut · trees of aſto- 
niſhing ſize. But the moſt remarkable of them all 
is called the Cheſnut- tres of the hundred horſes. Un- 
der its ſhade an hundred men on horſeback are eaſi- 
ly ſheltered from a ſtorm : its trunk now hollow, 
through the decay of age, affords a capacious tem- 
porary abode for a en number of men to- 
gether. | 18 


Tux raphility of the ſtream Gn renders it 
impoſſible for the boatman to carry paſſengers di- 
rectly over. In ſpite of every effort, the ſtrength 
of the current, where its force is greateſt, hurries 
the boat a ſmall way down, between each ſucceſſive 
ſtroke of the oars; and by the time when the moſt 
impetuous part of the ſtream is paſſed, it has become 
neceſſary to row upwards. It has been propoſed to 
throw a bridge over the Tay at Dunkeld: And I 
thould think that the advantages which | muſt una- 
voidably refult from the meaſure, would very foon 

| re, 
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paſſage by a bridge, what is now levied-as the dus 
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repay the neceſſary expence. The intercourſe? be. 
tween the North Highlands and the Low CO] 
is neceffarily great. Even travellers on foot ate c 
ſiderably retarded and expoſed by the circumſtanit 
of the ferry. Paſſengers with horſes are ſtill mom 
fo. But, for cattle and carriages of all kinds th 
hbour and inconvenient delay muſt be exccedingly 
troubleſome. - None would refuſe to pay for u 


for the ferry: for every paſſenget would, after/allh 
be a conſiderable gainer by the exchange. The inter 
courſe thus facilitated, in this line of communication 
would-foon become much more frequent; :anlithi 
mutual improvement of the Highlands, and oa 
part of the low country immediately adjacent, would 
naturally follow. We have lately ſeen many table 


public works executed by ſubſcription, where the 


ſum fubſcribed was a free gift not a loan; on dhe 
purchaſe· money of an annuity. But, ſhould abridge 
be built over the Tay, at Dunkeld, by ſubſcriptionz 
the tolls (which ought for a while to be the ſame 
as the-dues of the ferries) would, even at fil A 
ſhould ſuppoſe, prove adequate to the payment f 
a reaſonable intereſt of the whole money contributed 
towards the erection of the bridge: And, as the inder 
courſe, in this way, ſhould become more 
the amount of the tolls would, within a few years; 
decome ſo much more conſiderable; as-to:dilchaige 


the 
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the whole of the principal debt, and leave the paſ- 
ſage of the bridge free, except for ſome ſmall trifle; 
to be expended upon ſuch occaſional repairs as it 
might require. Independently of theſe proſpects; 
every landholder through the circumjacent country; 
and every farmer, merchint, or manufacturer whoſe 
buline(s intereſts them in the intercourſe between 
the Low Country and the Highlands may reflect, 
that the erection of ſuch a bridge would contribute 
to raiſe the value of the contiguous lands, and to 
enliven induſtry and trade in ſuch a manner as might 
more than compenſate for any direct Joſs or diſad- 
vantage which they might ſuſtain (if loſs or diſad- 
vantage there were) in becoming ſubſcribers to * 
fray the expence. | to "I 


Ler me add, that, if it cannot be otherwiſe. ac 
compliſhed, this object ſeems to be not unworthy of 
the attention of Government. The firſt care of every 
Government ought evet to be, — not to ſuffer the ſtate 
of the Society, over Which it preſides, to become 
worſe: the next, to improve it as faſt as poſſible. 
Where this improvement can be effected by ſecretly 
ſeconding the natural operation of circumſtances, it is 
well; the direct, oſtenſible intervention of Govern- 
ment will there be unneceſſary and improper. But 

vhen circumſtances are not powerful enough to ope⸗ 
rate by themſelves, ; then, let government put forth its 

Vox. I. X | hand; 
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hand —if the improvement in view "provi to be 
conſiderably beneficial to the whole ſociety, or gen 
to any part of it. In this ſpirit, and upon thee 
principles has the Britiſh Government acted -mthe 


eſtabliſhment of colonies, at à great expence tothe 


nation; in the granting of bounties, drawbacks; and 
præmia upon various branches of trade and many 
facture; in the inſtitution of a board of Truſtees in 
Scotland, to watch over the improvement of the 
country, and to apply appropriated funds to this 
end. In the fame ſpirit have ſums of the public 
money been granted, at various times, to promote 
the accompliſhment of works partly of a private, 
partly of a public nature, both in Scotland and in 
England. Where ſuch attentions of the legullature 
and the executive Government have produced their 
full effect; the ſpirit of improvement and of induſ 
try has been there ſufficiently rouſed, to removethe 
neceſſity of the farther direct interference of the 
guardians of the national welfare. Thus relieved 
from the neceſlity of applying in all places of the 
empire that foſtering care which has already reared 
ſome branches of trade and induſtry to a great de. 
gree of vigour; Government find leiſure, not tore- 
Tax their cares, but to turn them elſewhere. The 
Highlands of Scotland are now perhaps the large 
tract of unimpreved country, ſuſceptible, ii vat 
rious reſpects of high op the er. 
. tent 
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tent of the iſland of Great ,Britain affords. They 
have not within themſelves, ſufficient energy or o- 
pulence to carry on their own improvement. Go- 
vernment have wiſely and earneſtly ſeconded the ef- 
forts of individuals, and of private companies to- 

wards this end. By no other means however, will the 
improvement of the Highlands be more rapidly pro- 
moted than by favouring their increaſing intercourſe 
with the Low Country. The bridge of which I 
have been talking, would, in my eſtimation at leaſt, 
contribute eſſentially to this: and it may ſurely be 
hoped, then, that, if the efforts and intereſts of pri- 
vate perſons ſhall not accompliſh a purpoſe which 
requires no enormous expenee, and promiſes conſi- 
derable benefit to the country; an upright and en- 
lightened Government will, in due time, lend its aid. 


Ie I have dwelt too long upon the ſubjects of trees 
and of bridges, I muſt beg leave to plead in apolo- 
gy, that, the difficulty of the paſſage by this ferry, 
in the uſk of evening, with horſes in the boat,— 
was ſuch as to diſpoſe the mind to hang as long 
as poſſible upon the laſt agreeable objects that 
had been preſented to it, and to meditate with pe- 
culiar ſeriouſneſs on the means of removing the in- 
convenience which I here experienced. 
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Tur village of Dunkeld ſtands clofe upeli A 
north-eaſt fide of the river, at a very ſmall diane 
above the Ferry. It is of narrow extent, and by 
the aſpect of the houſes and the contiguous ground, 
ſeems to he rather diminiſhing, than increaſing, Its 
ſituation is of that character, which is, with pro. 
priety, called romantic. But, ſince all the world haye 
become judges and admirers of beautiful ſcenery, 
this term romantic has become almoſt the only one 
which is uſed to expreſs admiration af the beautles 
of the face of rural nature, A wood is roman; 
a bare plain, equally ſo; an old ruin hid amoby 
trees ſpreading out their roots and branches in . 
taſtic figures, is exquiſitely romantic; a modern houle 
ſeated in an open lawn, when ſeen in certain points 
of view, is honoured with the ſame epithet : a hill 
is romantic ; and ſo alſo is a wide and bleak heath: 
Lakes, rivers, rivulets, pools, waterfalls, are al, 
without exception, romantic. Nay there is hardly 
any mode of beauty or ſublimity in landſcape that 
is not occaſionally dignified or diſgraced with the 
appellation of romantic, by ſome ignorant pretender 
to taſte. It is not difficult to trace the means by 
which this word has been advanced into faſhion. 
IT he time was, when romances, filled with a peculi- 
apy refined, lofty, and e theſe i 
f | ys 
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liies, in ſome inſtances fimple ſyſtem of mprals, 
manners, ſcenery, and incidents, held that place in 
the eſtimation of the gay and the idle, ich is now 
occupied by novels; The ſcenery particularly, which 
was deſcribed in thoſe works of fiction, was of 2 cha- 
rater of wild ſublimity, or fanciful beauty, ſuch as 
bore little or noreſemblance'to either the beauty or the 
ſublimity marking the ſcenery of cultivated regions. 
Still, however jt was of a nature to move the feelings, 
and to excite and keep up the play of imagination; 
The fond readers of romances learned to admire it” 
with an extravagance of delight. Even before that 
ſpecies of gardening which'alone of all the ſtyles of 
this art which have ever been prevalent, is the ime 
proving, not the marring of the charmg of the face 
of nature ;—even before this truly elegant art, which 
is pecullarly our own, was cultivated in any perfec-- 
tion among us; that ſcenery which the writers of 
romance delighted to frame, was generally admired. 
Beſide that particular ſpecies of ſcenery, any ſcenes 
which had a tendency to withdraw the mind from 
the aſſociations of real-life, and to carry the imagi- 
nation to rove through Fairy-land, and to call up 
her own wild creations, were, with little improprie+ 
ty, ranked in the ſame claſs of romantic ſcenery. 
In the progreſs of Engliſh Gardening, the deſigners 
in this art (the great principles of which are, to 
chuſe ſcenes that are naturally the moſt ſuſceptible 
Benth; | of 
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of ſimple decoration; to ſuperinduce upon a e 


none but ornaments ſuited to their character; and 


when ſcenes little ſuſceptible of decoration, and of 
no marked character, muſt, however, be ornament. 
ed, to give them ſuch ornaments, as they may de 
moſt eaſily clothed in. — as promiſe to be moſt perma- 
nent, —and as will, at the ſame time, beſt accord 
with the ſcenery of the environs) ſeeking to com. 
bine, in their works, every ſpecies and every moch, 
fication of natural or imaginary beauty in landſcape, 
—have frequently tried to ornament or to create the, 
romantic. But ſeldom have the efforts even of the 
moſt eminent of theſe artiſts, although in places the 
moſt advantageous, been, in any reaſonable meas, 
ſure, ſucceſsful in creating this ſpecies of beauty, ot 
ornamenting and improving it, without i injury to 
its native character, where it before exiſted. The 
familiarly beautiful, the artiſt may adorn and im · 
prove. But, whenever he attempts the ſublime, 
his endeavours will commonly produce a pygmy, 
the burleſque of that which he intended to exhibit, 
And, when he tries to bring together a wild and 
fanciful aſſemblage of the mingled features of the 
ſublime and the beautiful; his production hardly 
ever turns out to be any thing better than quaint 
conceit. Hence appears the abſurdity of applying 
the term romantic to almoſt every fine feature Wie, 
cher of natural, or of ornamented landſcape, 49 
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FART OF SCOTLAND. 167 
if I were impowered to ſpeak with cenſorial authort- 
ty; I ſhould certainly forbid all ladies and gentlemen 
who do not underſtand the meaning of this word, 


to expoſe their ignorance and affectation to ridicule 
by the frequent uſe of it. 


Bur, the fituation and ſcenery of Dunkeld muſt 
be confeſſed to be truly romantic. The buildings 
in their ſtructure, and arrangement wear an antique 
' alpect. The ruins of an ancient cathedral occupy a 
large ſpace towards the north-eaſt end of the ſtreet. 
The Tay runs ſo immediately under the line of thevil- 
lage upon one fide, that it could not poſſibly be there 
enlarged by the addition of another line of houſes. 
Beyond the winding of the river appear hills with 
wood ſcattered upon their declivities, and ſcantily 
{kirted with a border of plain, fertile, ground. Hills 
riſe around, in the utmoſt irregularity of diſpofi- 
tion, and having their ſides or ſummits here and 
there fringed with young wood. All the level 


ground, beſide that on which the village ſtands, and 


that part which is occupied by the Cathedral, is but 
a very narrow tract. In one diviſion of it ſtands 
the Duke of Atholl's houſe, with a very narrow 
lawn around it. The other is a park filled chiefly 
with aged and tall pines, and with other trees of a 
correſpondent character. All in theſe ſcenes that 
bears any obvious impreſſion of human art is of 2 
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168 JOURNEY | THROUGH 
grand, venerable, and antique caſt: All thoſs 4 
tures which have been left nearly as nature formed 
them, are of nature's boldeſt, rudeſt, moſt fantaf: 

tic workmanſhip. Even where att has, mote lately 
tried to ſoften the harſhneſſes of the natural fea- 
_ tures; their ſtubborn, awful grandeur has been % 

invincible, that the labours of art have not here 
ended, as they often unintentionally do, in _— 
. Greatneſs to Littleneſs. WED 


AxRIVN late in the evening, at Dunkeld, 11 
not go out, till the next forenoon, to view the fur: 
rounding ſcenery. A heavy rain had fallen through 
the whole morning, and was even then continuing 
to fall. It was ſo late in the ſeaſon, too, that the 
woods had begun to aſſume a more melancholy af: 
pet: their ſhades were now lighter and thinner: 
the withering leaves exhibited a mucli greater diver: 
fity of colour, than in the green luxuriance of ſpring Wl : 
and early ſummer. It was ſabbath; and 1 had been 
hearing, before I went out, an eloquent and affec- 
ting ſermon © on onr proſpects of a future ſtate of 
retribution.” The combination of all theſe circum- 
ſtances wrought my mind into a calm, ſolemn, and 
penſive frame, ſuitable to the character of the-ſcenery 
through which I went out to ſtray. Entering the 
park which I have mentioned as filled with a ine 


aſſemblage of lofty, venerable trees, I was. canduc- 
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ted upon the northern bank of the river, to a ferry, 
which is within the compaſs of the Duke of Atholl's 
ornamented grounds, here, and at ſome diſtance a 
bove the ferry by which I had paſſed, on the pre- 
ceding evening, in entering Dunkeld. We were 
ferried over, and paſſed, by walks artificially form- 
ed, ſometimes leading on in a line near the river, 
and ſometimes diverging from it, through wood, 
corn-fields, and ſhrubbery, diſpoſed over ground of 
extreme irregularity of ſurface. Thus was I con- 
ducted to the banks of the Bran, whoſe torrent 
pours down with furious impetuoſity, which is {till 
irritated and increaſed by the oppoſition of the huge 
ſtones, which riſe here and there in its channel, and 
impede its- courſe. This river, the gloomy aſpect 
which the ſeaſon and the inclemency of the weather 
communicated ever to the moſt cultivated parts of 
the landſcape, and the appearance of frowning crags 
above, wherever the eye was raiſed, —frowning even 
where they were thinly ſhaded with young wood. 
joined all together in producing the fulleſt effect 
that can be wrought upon the imagination and the 
feelings by ſcenery the moſt gloomily romantic. 
When I underſtood therefore that we had approach- 
ed near to a noble cataract, over which, in a fitua- 
tion, alarming, though ſecure, hung a building 
known by the name of O/ffian's Hall; 1 was charmed 
vith the hope of ſeeing the cataract in all its majeſ- 
Vol. I. bs ty, 
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ty, and with the idea of the propriety with which 
rude building correſponding to our notions ofthe 
character of the ancient Celtic bard, and of th . 
commodations of his time, had been erected in uch 
a ſituation. When we came nearer, ſomebody whil, 
pered to me, that I was going to be alarmed*and 
deceived by what would be immediately exhibited, 
We reached the edifice. The door was unlodked 
and thrown open; and immediately after, bythe 
ſhifting of an intervening cover, the figure of Offian 
was ſuddenly expoſed to view. So far all was well: 
For the painting is a noble one, and does honour to 
the Artiſt who drew it: He was ſaid, I think, to 
have been a Mr Stewart. But, by Offian we'were 
now admitted to an interior apartment, ſpacious, 
light, airy, and elegant ; ſet round with mirrours, 
and more like a boudoir than a hermitage. "This 
apartment hangs over the water-fall. On that fide, 
the whole room is illuminated. The river was full: 
and an unuſually large volume of water poured 
over the precipitous rocks in the channel. By the 
preſſure, and the impetuoſity with which it fell; a 
great part of it was whitened, or broken into foam, 
A miſt hung over it ; and by communicating a'imall 


degree of gloom, greatly enhanced the grandeur 
the ſcene. The ſurrounding rocks, the character ot 


the trees that ſhaded them, the ſtunning din With 
t 


which the water was precipitated from the h 
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of the cataract. all co. operated finely to elevate 
the imagination, and to impreſs the feelings with a 
pleaſing and ſolemn awe.—lt was that wild ſublimi- 
ty which calls home the powers of the mind from 
lighter excurſions, and ſuggeſts ſome of the loftieſt 
ſentiments that can be aſſociated with material ima- 
gery. But, while the mind was thus moved, it was 
impoſſible to turn the eye, for a moment from this 
impreſſive ſcenery, without having the fine train of 
thought with which it had been ſwelled, moſt diſ- 
agrecably broken. The glaring gaiety of the room 
was of a character inconſiſtent with that of the ob- 
jects around it. It diſpelled the ſolemn awe, and 
pleaſing melancholy with which thoſe impreſſed the 
mind; yet not ſo entirely as to introduce in their 
room, its own airy cheerfulneſs; and the conſe- 
quent effect was, that the imagination and the feel- 


ings were harraſſed and diſguſted between the two. 


To add to this, the mirrours which are inlaid round 
the walls, and in the ceiling of this apartment, are, 
by a fantaſtic contrivance, ſo diſpoſed, as to afford 
various reflections of the whitened volume of wa- 
ter, as it pours down the cataract; like ſmoke, like 
flame, like boiling oil. This is Conceit of which 
the contriver'was probably very proud; and I doubt 
not but it may have been much admired by many 4 
viſitant of taſte. But, I muſt confeſs, that I could 
not help conſidering it with other ſentiments than 

| Y 2 thoſe 
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thoſe of admiration. Contraſt does indeed-prejdiits 
fine effects in gardening, no leſs than in theotherfine 
arts: and ſurpriſe is on many occaſions, not an un- 
pleaſing emotion. But, ſurely, in theſe ſcenes, this 
contraſt is very unſuitably diſplayed, and this ur. 
priſe very unſeaſonably excited. I could never . 
dopt Dr South's notion, that. a good epigram is dhe 
moſt perfect, and the nobleſt of human compoſi. 
tions. Except for the expreſſion of a ſolitary thought, 
or in the light, airy play of elegant converſation, } 
could never regard epigram as producing happy ef. 
fects. But, if epigram be not always advantageous 
in compoſition in language; epigrammatic point and 
turn are undeniably unſuitable in all the Fine Arts 
which employ bulkier and more unwieldy ſigns than 
words. In painting, in architecture, in muſic, epi- 
gram is always injurious, unleſs where burleſque 
effects are intended: but in Gardening it 1s-abſolute- 
ly deteſtable. Pity, that the noble character of Eng- 
liſh. gardening, ſhould be any where diſgraced by 
epigrammatic conceit | In this light do I view the 
airy hall overhanging this cataract, with its quaint 
decorations : And after having my feelings, coarle 
as they are, affected by it, as they were, I cannot hel 
entering my proteſt againſt it. And, yet, I ma be 
wrong. I cannot hold myſelf forth as a connoifleur 
in Ornamental Gardening. It may have been add. 
dental caprice, or a ſecret deſire to exerciſe the c. 
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ſotial ſpirit of criticiſm, or ſheer ignorance perhaps, 
or ſome other cauſe not founded in correct judgment 
or genuine delicacy of taſte, which diſpleaſed me þ 
with this Hall conſecrated to O ian. It may com- h 
mand the approbation of other viſitants, better qua- 

 Hfſied to judge, than I: and the well-known max- 
im, De gu/tibus non diſputandum, ought always to be 
remembered, with at leaſt more or leſs acquieſcence 
in it. 


Bur, in theſe ſcenes, nature has done ſo much, 
and has been ſo happily ſeconded by fine Taſte and 
ingenious Art, that a good many blemiſhes might 
well be pardoned for the fake of the beautics that 
- appear, Nearly adjoining to the Hall is an arch 
thrown over the river at a place, and in a manner 
which give it a finely pictureſque effect, and having 
about it various accompaniments, natural or artifi- 
cial which improve this effect. We returned from 
contemplating the water-fall, by a different path 
trom that by which we had come to it. But, nei- 
ther my notes, nor my recollection give me any 
diſtinct or connected repreſentation of the vari # 
aſpect of the rivers, woods, and grounds e 


enjoyed, on my return to the inn. 


7 


Tux remains of the ancient Cathedral, give an air 
ef venerable antiquity to the village of Dunkeld. 
The 


The firſt 4 is faid to have been built WY 
Conſtantine, King of the Pits, in the year "ty; 
| The firſt eccleſiaſtical dignity eſtabliſhed in this place; 
was that of Abbot. The Abbot of Dunkeld, andW 
the other clergy of the country, were at that tins, 
moſt probably, ſubje& to the Abbot of Hyona. Aﬀex 
the Monaſtic Eſtabliſhment of Hyona had been ru 
ed by the Danes, as it ſhould ſeem ; or had others 
wiſe loſt its ſupremacy over the Pictiſi Church the 
Abbot of Dunkeld was a while at the head of the 
Piftiſh Clergy. At a later period in our hiſtory, 
Dunkeld became a Biſhopric. I know not the date 
of the erection of the. Cathedral. It has beewa 
noble Gothic pile. The choir is ſtill preſerved, and: 
at preſent occupied as a church. Here is the Burial 
place of the Family of Atholl, and dome ann wh 
neral monuments. | 3 £50 


I 8VRVEYSD the ruins of the Cathedral with that 
awe and melancholy retroſpection towards the day 
of our forefathers, which ſuch lofty remains matw 
rally inſpire. Among the moſt agreeable ſubje 
which they ſuggeſted to my remembrance, Was 
character of Gavin Douglas, once Biſhop of 
See. He was one of thoſe that did the highest 
nour to the Romiſh religion, during the perig 


its eſtabliſhment in Scotland. ? He was the ſonß 
noble family; a man of learning; a prelate 
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candid, dignified manners; and à poet inferior to 
none in the age in which he lived. The barbarous 
turbulence of the feudal times, affected indeed the 
manners and the circumſtances of the clergy, leis 
than the other dafſes in ſociety. But, even the 
clergy were not untainted by its ſpirit, or ſecure 
from its rage. Gavin Douglas, after being appoint- 
ed to the Biſhopric of Dunkeld, was obliged to take 
poſſeſſion of his See, almoſt vi et armis. He was in. 
volved in the civil broils which diſtracted his coun, 
try in his day, and was, at laſt, through the ſucceſs 
of the party againſt whom his connections had en» 
gaged him, driven into baniſhment. 


Am1D the diſtreſſes, however, to which he was 
expoſed, and the buſtle in which he was engaged, 
he found time for the reſearches of erudition, and 
for the cultivation of the flowers of poeſy. 


His Tran/lation of Virgil does high honour to his 
memory. At that period, few, even of thoſe who 
might cultivate poetry and the other elegant arts, 
had a ſoundneſs and delicacy of taſte, to reliſh the 
beauties of the claſſical writers of Greece and Rome. 
Legends, Myſteries, and the Phantaſies of Allegory 
were the favourite works of fancy, What was 
known of the hiſtory, and what was reliſhed of the 
fine arts of the poliſhed nations and ages of antiqui- 

| ty, 
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&y, was obtained at ſecond-hand, and through me. 
dia by which they were corrupted and diltonted, 
Unleſs perhaps in Italy, there were, at that time, if 
my memory does not greatly fail me, no po 
throughout Europe, who could have executed 
claſſical a work as Gavin Douglaſs's Tranſlationof 
Virgil. Engliſh poetry was no longer what it had 
been in the days of Chaucer and Gower. Germany 
and the Netherlands were beginning, indeed, to 
produce Eruditiſſimi and I/Iuſtriſſimi. In France, the 
glory of the Troubadours had faded; and no poets 
of a chaſtened, claflical taſte had yet ariſen. Ce- 
ment Marot was not to be compared with Gayin 
Douglas. In Italy, indeed, Dante had by this time 
produced his Inferno, that wonderous mixture of 
the ſublime, the vehement, the ludicrous, the mean, 
and the abſurd : and Arioſto had written that en- 
chanting medley of tales of knight-errantry, the be- 
witching intereſt of which was ſo powerful as, not- 
withſtanding its laſciviouſneſs, to gain in its favour, 
a recommendatory bull from a Pope ;—and which 
ſtill continues to entertain, beyond almoſt every 
other work of that age, But, I believe, that, next 
after Italy, Scotland was then more diſtinguiſhed by 
poetical genius, than any other country in Europe. 
And at the head of the Scottiſh poets of that age, 
am inclined to rank the Biſhop of Dunkeld. His 
original works, although much in the allegorical 
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tate of the age, do him little leſs honour than his 


tranſlation of Virgil. There is in his deſcriptions 
of nature, a correctneſs, and a pictureſque rich- 
neſs, which diſtinguiſh him as having poſſeſſed the 
genuine imagination and judgment of a poet.— 
He had alſo inveſtigated, with great care, the anti- 
quities of Scottiſh Hiſtory. He communicated to 
Polydore Virgil, that account of the affairs of Scot- 
land, which he inſerted in his elaborate work. He 
died of the plague, while in exile, in England. 


DuNRKFLD ferves as a market-town to a conſide- 
rable part of the circumjacent country. On every 
Saturday, it is more or leſs crowded with people who 
repair hither for the tranſaction of country buſineſs. 
After the tranſactions of the day are ended, or, in- 
deed, not ſeldom in the conducting or terminating 
them, copious libations of whiſky are drunk. Theſe, 
at firſt, brighten the wit and warm the affections, 
and thus promote good fellowſhip. But, as the 
judgment is cleared and enlivened, and the affec- 
tions are warmed, the ſenſe of perſonal dignity is at 
the ſame time increaſed in every -Highlandman's 
breaſt ; his honour becomes more punctilious; and 
his valour fiercer. In the play of converſation, ſome 
difference of opinion accidentally ariſes, ſome un- 
lucky word is unthinkingly dropped : Contention 
enſues : The jealouſy of Highland honour is offend- 

Vor. I. Z ed. 
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5 pony Ob 
Hi ghland courage can no longer reſtr aft M 
1 blow is given on one ſide or another. 
follows. And the whole terminates in a Uelferate 
fray, producing abundance of blue eyes, Blodlly 
_ Hoſes, looſened teeth, and broken ribs. "Hardlyever 
i market- day paſſes over at Dunkeld, Without 0 
eafioning, in this way, more or leſs work for the 
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GoarTs are fed on tlie hills around this village. 
And, I have been told, that, Company uſed for- 
inerly to refort hither in the ſummer- months for 
the purpoſe of drinking goat's milk. Goat's milk 
is now leſs. valued, as a ſpecific, than it formerly 
was. Wateringplaces have at the: ſame time be- 

come more faſhionable : and at theſe, accommets- 
tions have been provided, which are not to be A. 
pected in the ſequeſtered abodes of goat- erde“ * 
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" DonxztD poſleſles fome ſmall manufacturts. Lib 
nen. yarn being the great product of the adjoining 
country, this place naturally becomes an inferior mart 

2, for the fille of that commodity. I am not fure that 
the cotton-manufafture has yet been tried here. 
But, as the beſt linen-yarn in the country is put in 

the diſtrict of Atholl; Dunkeld has been thought 

an advantageous ſituation for a Thread Manufacture 


Blhoutd ſuppoſe, indeed, that the extent and popu- 
+ -Jation 
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lation of this village might caſily, be enlarged ; and 
various nee manufactures, ſuitable to the fituation,. 
eſtabliſhed in it; were it not for the narromneſs of 
the level ground about it; and the deſire which the 
family of Atholl very naturally have, rather to di- 
miniſh than enlarge the limits of the village, for the 
lake of their pleaſure · graunds ; upon the extent of 
which it oonſiderably encroaches. The village is oc 
cupied, not by tenants under the Duke of, Atholl, 
but by feuars, holding from him; and I have been 
informed, that the Duke takes every qpportunity 
of purchaſing up the feus and demolithing the hou, 
{es, in order thus to remove, by degrees, a nuilance 
which circumſtances allow him not to rid himſelf of, FX 
all at once. If a bridge ſhall ever be thrown over the 
Tay in this vicinity the village may then be entirely 
demoliſhed ; and a new town raiſed with advantage, 
in its ſtead, on the other fide of the river. It may 
then increaſe to great extent, and population; and 
being in a ſituation where it will, be rather orna 
mental than otherwiſe, to the Duke's domain, may 
be foſtered, rather than diminiſhed. by. the care of 
him and his fucceſſors. Yet {till the deſcendents af 
the ancient inhabitants, the Antiquarian, and the 
man of ſenſibility will view with fond regret the 
ſcene to which inhabitants were once attracted by 
the opulence and the ſanctity of a noble; effabliſh- 
ment of the Romiſh Church; which has continued 
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2 village of ſome name for a long while after Ie 
fall of that Eſtabliſhment to which it owedis 
riſe ; and which was ſo happily ſituated fot the wn: 
venience of the ſurrounding country, that, hach it 
not been for the accidental circumſtance of its ſind. 
ing in the near neighbourhood of a great man's 
ſeat, it might perhaps have increaſed with the in. 
creaſing improvement of the country, to a thriving 
and opulent city.-No wonder, that the ſtudy of 
Antiquities ſhould aſſume a faſcinating power der 
the minds of thoſe who have once engaged in it; 
no aſſociations are more directly addreſſed to all our 
more tender feelings, than thoſe with Wet ob 
jects are connected al 


4 1. 

Ons inſtitution founded at Dunkeld by whe 
able charity of the late Ducheſs of Atholl, deſerves 
- high praiſe. I with, that the example were gene- 
rally imitated. Her piety and humanity induced 
her to eſtabliſh for the beneſit of the children of the 
inhabitants of Dunkeld, a Sunday School, in imita- 
tion of the ſchools of the ſame fpecies which'were 
eſtabliſhed firſt in various manufacturing town#in 
England, and ſince in ſome few other places in 
Scotland. I was much pleafed to ſee the'cleannels 
and neatneſs of dreſs, and the decency of behaviour 
with which thoſe children appeared together at di- 
vine fervice, on benches excluſively appropriated to 
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them, in the church. No great lady can leave 2 
finer memorial than this of her virtues, or erect a 
nobler monument to preſerve her memory. In this 
age, when politicians and lawgivers have wholly 
withdrawn their regard from the virtue of man- 
kind, and turned it entirely to the making of pro- 
viſion for their ſecurity and their enjoy ments 
know not that any thing has been done towards the 
improvement of the Lower Orders in ſociety, that 
can be compared, for wiſdom and benevolence of 
deſign, or for the felicity of its effect, with this inſti- 
tution of Sunday Schools. If Dunkeld, either in 
its preſent ſituation, or on the other ſide of the 
Tay, ſhall ever make any conſiderable advancements 
in manufacturing induſtry ; the Sunday School in- 
ſtituted by the late Ducheſs of Atholl will then pro- 
bably become ſtill more beneficial to the children 
of its n 9 chan at preſent. 


To that little which 1 hens aid concerning Dun- 
keld, I cannot conclude without adding that à Na- 
turaliſt might very advantageouſly chuſe this for his 
ſtation, for a few weeks, or perhaps months in 2 
ſummer. I am perſuaded, that the neighbouring 
dells and heaths muſt afford a great variety uf indi- 
genous plants. The ſtrata of the rocks might well 


detain the attention of the mineralogiſt; and on the 
ſands of the river he might pick up ſpecimens of the 
various 
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various materials of which thoſe ſtrata are come 

ſed. And if he were not a mere mechanic in Nati. 
ral Hiſtory, he might farther amuſe himſelf hy gal. 
lecting many nice and curious particulars in the ga, 


tural hiſtory. of the human ſpecies, through an at. 
tention to the ſample modes of life which in theſe 
on have not yet ceaſed to prevail. 
Weh nh 
Dorne has among its 8 a eue 
— . „1A Fi ; p _ 
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From DunxELD to Buark-Afnor:” ** 

ALTHOUGH rain had continued, fincethe mon 
ing, to fall ſo heavily as to hinder me from viewing 
the Duke of Atholl's pleaſure-grounds around Dun- 
keld ſo comfortably, fo leiſurely, or ſo completely 
as I ſhould otherwiſe have done; and although it 
abated not towards the afternoon ; Yet, as there 
appeared ſmall probability of ſuch a change as might 
aſſure me of a fair day for travelling, by the nent 
morning; I reſolved to proceed to Blair - Atholli a- 
ter dinner, at the riſque of being drenched vit 
rain, to the ſkin. I had, in this journey, taken an cc- 
caſional ſervant. And the ſervant with whom I had 
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motives which I had, to urge him/on, ſeemed leſs 
willing than I, to expoſe” himſelf to the ſtorm. 
Zut, my nm and we ſet out. 

00 1 $3 4 

Our way hay g eee — . the Tays 
For ſome length, the road was cloſely confined wi- 
tin the Duke of Atholl's plantations. At about a 
mile's diſtance from Dunkeld, we travelled along 2 
Rumbling Bridge, which is one of the particulars in 
this neighbourhood, uſually EINE to 158 
notice of mig; | 


ADVANCING, the vale hs ſomewhat 'more - 
fully to my view. The Tay was here broad and deep; 
and appeared to flow with a beautiful, yet-majeſtic 
courſe through the narrow vale which- it interſects. 
The ſides of the hills were clothed, on both hands; 
with wood. Corn-fields, having the corn in ſome 
places ſtill uncut, and only of a yellowiſh hue, bur 
m other places in the ſhock, were intermingled a- 
mong the woods. With theſe were alſo interſper- 
kd ſpots of paſturage and meadow- ground. 'Theſe 
ſcenes of cultivation were not ſeen to advantage at 
{o late a period in the feaſon, and in ſo dreary an af. 
ternoon. And yet, 1 know not, if the melancholy 
rſpect of the woods in the end of Autumn; and 
eren in the gloomieſt days in this part of the ſea - 
fon, be not apt to awake in the heart a train of more 


plealng 


: 
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| pleaſing emotions, although of a penſive, ſombrow 
caſt perhaps, than when they appear in the gaudy 
verdure of Spring and early Summer. The green 
has given place to a brown which is diverſified by a 


much greater variety of ſhades. The luxuriancezof 


vigorous growth no longer obtrudes itſelf on the 
obſervation. All has aſſumed that caſt of ſicklineſs 
and languor which often renders a delicate female 
form more intereſting and attractive, than beauty 
in the full fluſh of vigorous health. Around all, 
there is diffuſed an air of lonelineſs and deſolation, 
of firmneſs bearing up with fortitude againſt thoſe 
ſhocks which it cannot altogether withſtand, and of 
penſive regret for faded glories—which calms. the 
lighter and more frivolous emotions of, the mind, 
rouſes the elaſtic energy of its nobler feelings, and 
awakes Imagination to a train of exerciſe; in which 
ſhe frames ſome of her fineſt creations. The eaſe 
with which the mind, when ſuch objects have thus 
awakened it to a particular train of exerciſe, reviews 
the paſt progreſs of the ſeaſons, naturally leads it-by 
no painful tranſition, to trace with a retraſpetive 
view the progreſs and the changes of the fortunes and 
the ſentiments of human life: From the life of the 
individual, the range of reflection is inſenſihly es- 
tended to the progreſs and fluctuations of ſogiety, 
and of all human things : And with. this / {eric 


— 
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reflection, the nobleſt images that material nature 
can be conceived to preſent, and the moſt exalted 
ſentiments of which the human mind can be ſup- 
poſed ſuſceptible, are — — | 


Auono the trees ih the woods through which 
the road ſtill continued to lead, and which are ſcat- 
tered to a vaſt extent, in dumps, in belts, and in 
larger bodies of no determinate figure, as well as, 
at times, in a ſtill more ſtraggling order, through 
the vale ;—Among thoſe trees, the moſt beautiful- 
ly remarkable, that ſtruck my eye, was the weeping 
birch. Till it has atrained a certain age, this elegant 
tree, in which Indeed the grandeur of the tree ſeems 
united with the beauty of the ſhrub, ſpreads its bran< 
ches in the ordinary direction between vertical and 
horizontal. In time, however, the buſhy top of each 
branch, eſpecially when loaded with leaves, becomes 
too heavy for the ſlender, flexible ſtalk by which it 
is ſuſtained: The branch yielding, drops the bunches 
on its top downwards: And theſe multiply and 
hang in thick cluſters, all around every branch of 
every tree, as ſo many of the moſt beauteous feſ- 
toons, compoſed of fibrous branches and delicate 
leaves. The weeping willow which hangs its bran- 
ches and leaves in the ame manner, is alſo extreme- 
ly beautiful, but in my eſtimation, not equal to 
the beauty of the weeping birch. Happily birches, 

Vol. I, Aa of 
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of all kinds, are the trees of wild ſcenes anda 


climates. In this part of Strath-Tay, the weeping 
hirch thrives in the happieſt manner: And it ih 
one of the trees which have. been moſt an 
3 through theſe woods. 


As I. ped, it. was: curious to Aud the 
contrait between wildneſs and cultivation, on the 
ſides of the hills. From the weſtern bank of the 
river eſpecially, corn · ſields, ſeemingly upon à ſoil 
ſulliciently rich and deep, and ncatly incloſed with. 
in ſtone- fences, roſe, to a conſiderable height, upon 
the declivities of the mountains. The higher they 
roſe, ſo much the greener and the more backward 
did the crop. till appear. And, immediately be- 
yond'the line where cultivation terminated; appear- 
ed the.wildeſt heath, in all the bleakneſs of uncon- 
querable ſterility. It ſeemed as if, in the conteſt be- 
tween human induſtry and the local ſullenneſs of 
nature in theſe ſcenes, the latter had been reluc- 
tantly compelled to yield to the former, and flowly. 
receded before its attacks, with a ſcowling front— 
It renewed to my remembrance the conqueſts. of 
the ancient Romans in Britain, and the energy 
with which their victorious arms were oppoſed-by 
our Caledonian anceſtors. With the ſame .indefa- 
tigable valour did: he Romans penetrate into the 


wild regions cf the Scottiſh Highlands: And with 


+. 
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the ſame indignant fortitude did the hunters «of 


the ancient Caledonia make their laſt ſtand oon 


the Grampian Mountains, and there ſullenly with- 
ſtand every effort of the valour and the een 
of the conquerors of the reſt of Europe. 


Tux ſtrata dhe derbe this tract of coun- 
try appeared to be, for the moſt part, either ſchiſ- 
tous or calcareous. On the banks of the river, the 
{oil ſeemed wendertully rich. Indeed, wherever it 
i; not ſandy or marſhy, -it is natural, that the ſoil 
along the banks of all rivers ſhould be the -richeſt 
which the particular regions afford, through which 
they reſpectively run. The bottom of the vegetable 
mould is, in ſuch ſituations naturally formed of 
fragments broken off from the ſtrata of rocks which 
the river divides, and comminuted-into earthy ſand. 
Theſe fragments are never thus broken down, with- 
cut carrying with them more or leſs mould formed 
by the decay of vegetables which have grawn and 
withered on their ſurface. Whena ſtratum of 'com- 
minuted ſtone of whatever character, intermixed 
with vegetable matter, has been thus once formed, 
the ſeeds of vegetables are by the benign care of 
Providence ſoon ſtrewed upon it. Being ſheltered 
by the relative lowneſs of the ſituation, and watered 
by the vicinity of the ſtream; while they are, by the 
Ame.circumitance sfreed from any excels of water 
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which might waſte vegetation ;—-theſe- places hun 
come to produce thofe vegetables, which have bern 
either accidentally or intentionally ſown upon them, 
in rich abundance, Every new crop of vegetables 
contributes, by its decay to fertiliae and entich, 
more or leſs, the ground on which it is produced. 
And thus, without the intervention of man; are the 
narrow plains on the banks of rivers, raiſed hy the 
natural operation of circumſtances to high fertility, 
When, in the ſubſequent improvement of men in 
the arts of life, theſe. tracts are ſubjected to cul- 
tivation ; hardly can the moſt injudicious.agnieul- 
ture reduce them to barrenneſs ; and as little, for 
the moſt part, can complex labour, or ſingular ag 
ricultural ſagacity improve them to that N of 


have ſometimes been artificially rolled, 


TuE whole day had been wet and; Was 1 
was, by this time, ſufficiently drenched wih rain. 
Nothing but the novelty of the ſcenes, the elevating 
grandeur of the hills, and the mournful, fading 
beauty of the woods and the vale, could have ſo in. 
tereſted my mind as to engage me to proceed on 
my journey, with any degree of ſpirit, on ſuch a 


day. The afternoon was now far ſpent.” In ſo 
low a ſituation, and under the weight of cloud 
which darkened the Ry, and the thick rain which 


obſcured 
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obſcured the air, the darkneſs of evening came 
on unuſually ſoon, I fes the ſhades of night clo- 
ſing faſt around me, before I had advanced "more 
than half-way to Blair-Atholl. As it darkened, e- 
very thing around me put on a ſtill more gloomy 
and affecting aſpe&. Thick miſt ſettled on the tops 
of the mountains. The woods aſſumed fill a deep- 
er and à deeper hue of duſky brown; till they at 
laſt exhibited nothing but ſo many maſſes of 'dark- 
neſs. Juſt as it darkened, I reached Moulin- Turn, 
a ſmall inn, -fituated nearly ſo as to divide into two 
equal parts, the road from Dunkeld to Blair- Atholl. 
Here I dried my clothes before à comfortable fire, 

refreſhed myſelf with ſome whiſky and oat-cakes; 
and as ſoon as the horſes had fed, remounted, and 


continued my Journeys in the aßen, to 1 inn 
at Blair. | 


BLAIR-ATHOLL and the eee 

A SNUG room, a blazing fire, a warm ſupper, 
ſome well-mixed rum. punch, and the kind atten- 

tions of the landlord and landlady of the inn at Blair, 
ſoon cheered and refreſhed me, after the wetneſs and 
fatigue of my journey from Dunkeld. That I might 
the ſooner enjoy the benefit of the fire, I was invited 
into the family parlour. I ſupped with the landlord 
and landlady, and à Captain R a gentleman 
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who happened to be with them. The converſativis 
turnetl chiefly upon the ſubje& of the genetal ſears 
ety, of fuel; at this time, through the'HiglWandsz 
and the uncomfortable winter they were HAN 
experience, through want of this neceſſary article. 
Peat is the only ſpecies of fuel that can be eaſily dh 
tained here in any conſiderable quantities, even in 
the moſt favourable ſeaſons. But as rain had con- 
tinued to fall almoſt inceſſantly through the Whale 
of the laſt Spring and Summer, and through al 
that part of the Harveſt which was already paſt; 
they had hardly found a fair day to cut their peats. 
After they had ſurmounted this inconvenience, and 
cut them; there remained no poſſible means by 
which they could have them dried. When they 
ſpread them out upon the heath; the rains waſhed 
them away: When, without waiting for their dy- 
ing in this ſituation, they gathered them together 
into ſmall heaps; the ſame continuance of rain ſoon 
broke down the heap into a confuſed maſs of mud. 
And, if at length they were urged by want of fuel, 
to bring them home in this ill- prepared ſtate; the 
roads to the moſſes were then found ſo deep and im- 
paſſable; and the moſſes ſo wrought by the rains into 
quagmires and moraſſes; that it was impoſſible al- 
moſt to lead horſes without any burthen into the 
ſituation where the peats were prepared; ſtill more 
ſo, to lead them out again with loads on their backs; 
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And as for carts; theſe; could not at all be uſed. - In 
this inland part of the country, coals are not to 
be imported, unleſs at an enormpus expence. Ot 
wood there is little except what has been planted by 
different noblemen and: gentlemen, to-decorate and 
telter their grounds: and this is not to be cut 
down, for fuel. Mr Stewart, the landlord of the 
inn at Blair, had obtained ſive or ſix pounds worth 
of birch in the neighbourhood, for fuel. But, ſuch 
| was, even then, the general diſtreſs; that has pooren 
neighbours, whoſe honeſty was confeſſedly, upon 
other occaſions, ſuperior to all temptation, could 
not reſiſt the temptation of the birch-wood, but pil- 
tered it upon every opportunity, ſo-as to deprive: 
him of moſt of the een eee 


Fug. 0 in cold countries, one of the firſs 
neceſſaries of life; where this is difficult to be ob- 
tained in ſuch climates, human life can never be 
very comfortable, nor human induſtry very active. 
Intenſe, or even continued gentle heat does indeed 
relax the powers of the human frame, and with it, 
perhaps even the faculties of the mind. In colder 
regions, the character of man- has been generally 
obſerved to diſplay its greateſt energy and activity. 
But, it is rather the abſence of neceſſity than the 
influence of any direct phyſical cauſe, which enfee- 
dles the human character in the former ſituation: 
£55 And 
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And it is the exiſtence of that neceflity, and th 
ſibility of obeying its impulſe and ſubduing its ſeve. - 
rity, which, in the more temperate cold climates 
rouſe man to his nobleſt exertions of mental and 
bodily vigour. Where this neceſlity, however, can: 
not be obeyed, and the diſſiculties which it creates, 
overcome; the heart ſinks into deſpondency; the 
faculties, and the nerves are unbraced; and more 
helpleſs ſtupidity, and more ſqualid miſery;are'pros 
duced, than in thoſe regions where the powers are 
relaxed by torrid heat; and exertion is checked by 
abundance. - 14259 e 


Urox theſe principles, one of the firſt objects fortoũ 
ſideration when the improvement of a barren and coli 
tract of country is intended, is its ſtate in the reſpe& 
of fuel. Is it ill ſupplied with this neceflary attide? 
How may tliis diſadvantage be remedied a country 
of muirs and moſſes will not, at a firſt view, bethouglit 
ill ſupplied with fuel; nor indeed will it be ſo in re- 
ality ; unleſs it be at the ſame time much expoſed 
to rains, or ſo marſhy that acceſs cannot be-readily - 
obtained at all times to the ſituations in which peati 
may be dug. Yet, even ſuch a country, with ever 
advantage of a dry climate which it can be ſuppoſed 
to poſſes, will not be well ſupplied with fuel, if its 
population ſhall come to be numerous: For peats 
are an article of fuel, of very inconvenient uſe. Een 
| | | where 
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where wood may be plentifully bbtained, it is not 

to be greatly preferred for general uſe. For the uſe 

of thoſe manufaQtures which require the greateſt - 
abundance, it Cn a rg WER in its na - 
tural form. i ,Dvaitorgranh H A ˙εε 14 4 
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P:7-cd4t, is'therefore the fuel which will natural. 
ly and wiſely be preferred to every other ſpecies, 
wherever it can be readily obtained: It ſeema to 

be wood prepared for fuel in the great laboratory 

of nature. It has various qualities which render it 
ftter for this purpoſe, than any other material that 

can be obtained fo readily, and in ſuch quantities, 

No wonder, that the inhabitants of the Highlands 
of Scotland, eſpecially on the ſea coaſt, ſhould feel 
themſelves diſpoſed to complain of the duty on coals 
carried coaſtwiſe; to the northern parts of this king- 
dom. It prohibits them, at all times, from ſuch a 
ſupply of this article of fuel as might: ſerve to give 
conſiderable encouragement to the increaſe of popu· 
lation, or the inſtitution of eſtabliſhments for manu- 
ture: And in ſuch ſeaſons as the preſenty it con- 
ſpires with the auſterity of the climate and the in. 
demency of the ſeaſon, to reduce the fei inhabi . 
tants who are ſcattered over theſe diſtricts, to tha 
extremity of wretehedneſs. This injudicious im- 
poſt is now, „ue r r 2. 
Vol. I. 5b attention 
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attention of a vigilant: and virtuous wig 
and: of an ann ne Mo - 
2 
Fus general alped of Ah it would. not 
be eaſy to deſcribe with impreſſive, pictureſque farce, 
It is an aſſemblage of lofty hills, the ſummits of 
which have no covering bub moſs, upon a bed of 
ſtones: and gravel: and where this has been waſhed 
away by ſtorms, the bare rocks ſhoot up, . 
fides of theſe mountains. are commonly dad with 
heath, and other hardy, northern plants: Pond 
their baſes, is ſtill heath, with a mixture of ch 
graſs: And under theſe are narrow vales ſometimes 
divided by rapid ſtreams, affording kindly paſtuves. 
although commonly embrowned with heath, and 
having, here and there, x few green ſpots, {prink- 
led over them. In ſome places, the deeliyities.of 
the mountains are ſo extenſive, and ſo gentle, as to 
form wide tracts of ground almoſt level, and af- 
fording.excellent paſture for ſheep and black-catile. 
: ra 
 ALMosT every natural diviſtn of the kills, whe- 
ther greater or ſmaller, is marked by the'counle of 
ſome torrent. The river Tummel interſects the e 
from Logierait, where the Tay turns away. 3 
weſtern direction. Rains frequently ſwell this x- 
ver ſo as to occaſion it to overſpread the plain; 
when iz carries off bay happening to be in che coc, 
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rons, the Garry, the Erochty, the Tilt, and the 
Bruir are more <loſely confined among the hills: 
But when fwelled by rains, they pour down with 
amazing impetuoſſty, tearing their banks and pre- 
ſenting awful inſtances of phyſical force In many 
places, waters are naturally colle&ed at the baſes of 
the hills; the equality of the level, or the peculiar 
manner in which thoſe hills part and meet again, 
leaves no ready outlet for the waters thus collected. 
Lakes are formed ; and after the ſtagnation has ex- 
tended as far as the equality of the level continues, 
2 certain proportion of the water forces an outlet | 
for itſelf ; and many of the rivers, whether ſmaller 
or larger, in this neighbourhood have no other ori- 
gin, The mountains often tower up to an aſta- 
iſhing height, and have their tops almoſt conſtant- 
ly crowned with ſnow or "miſt. Beinn-deirg riſes 
3550 feet above the level of the ſea; and Carn-nan- 
zour the higheſt pinnacle of Beinn-glo, to the 
height of TT worked 1 ſame level. 


Taovrs abound in the W and Annes 2 
cend for a certain length, up ſome of them. The 
foreſts are ſtocked with tags and roes : Hares are 
flenteous through the country: And on the heights 
of the mountains is found the Alpine hare, White 
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in winter, but having its ſnowy coat. ſpetklediia 
ſummer, with blueiſh ſpots: |; Foxes, wild and 
weaſels infeſt the hills and woods, The banks-of 
the rivers are frequented. by otterg. Ie goats, 
which once formed a conſiderahle part of e N 
of the farmers in theſe diſtricts, hayes gratlually-gi. 
ven place to the increaſing flocks of meh d 
herds of black cattle.— The farmers .are-leapning, 
by degrees, to manage their ſheep and, Hach w 
with improving ſkill; ag to Wer of them 10 
— advantage. ee 61 ee who 
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the ſurface unavoidably*render the a 
theſe parts inconſiderable. Only in the vales where 
are ſome depth of ſoil and ſheltered fitugtions, tan 
tillage be tried with ſucceſs ; and rhpſe-arg harte 
in proportion to the inde: extent-of the country. 
Barley, oats, potatoes, and flax, with peaſe, ye, 
turnips, and ſome foreign graſſes are; however 
cultivated ; yet not in ſuch abundance as render the 
importation of grain and meal unneceſfaty, f t0 
render the fattening of cattle a conſiderable objett 
with the farmers. Lime, mar], and dung _ 
mapures nes A -.: 414 WI 
if tt +16 oY 
Taz inhabitants of this tract of e 
nerally a ſunple, poor, and virtuous _— 
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Gaelic is their common language Ihe landlords 
receive fon the lands, rents which: wald be .cquats 
ed wonderfylly:law in mote populous and opulent 
diſtricts : Vet. even theſe rents are paid hy the te- 
nants, with diſicuky. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwiſe 2 Theſe regions ars ſtill too much ſhut up = 
from interequrſe. with the ſeats of opulence, trade, 


and induſtryoii(They form .qnly nurſeries for men 


and cattle ; and only; in a country extremely po 

can ſuch nurſeries exiſt. The people are here ſe- 
— from, the vigw of thoſe, mages of life 
which might awake the geſire of more varied en- 
joyment, and with it chat emulation and ambition 
which can alone give a ſpring to human exertion, 
Their advantages of natural ſituation are allo; com- 
paratively ſpeaking, few; and to overcome the 
diadvantages with which they have. to;-iruggle, 
extraordinary force of motixes, pncommonly, vir 
gorous and unwearied exertion, and great powers 
of ſufſerance and felf-denjal would be requiſite. 
The latter 4 doubt not, that the inhabitants of theſa 


regions may indeed poſfeſs: Rut the former. ars 


— to them. io onna 
. | 
axe noch up plenty, at leaſt in 

al the, ſimplicity. aſcribed to the Golden Ager, The 
eee lem da Hebe du * 


on remote Maas 
continue to tend their flocks in almoſt ſolitary tis 

tence, meeting but occaſionally, and repairing'only- 
at times to viſit more frequented haunts of mens. 
till the ſeverity of winter, coming on, drives thew 
back to the firefide and the ſmoaky kitchen. The 
country is indeed wilder, and the ruſties are p 
otherwiſe the aſpect of paſtoral life which here meg 
the traveler's eye, might well remind him bf the 
manners of thoſe goat-herds to whom Cervantes iu. 
troduces his knight and ſquire, in the courſe af 
their rambling adventures, and whoſe circuniftancey 
err * 


1 


Ir has been obſerved with fone degree t aulplls 


nnd deſpondency by ſome of the more enlighttned 


and reflecting inhabitants of theſe parts, that ther 
population and induſtry have been for ſome tit: 
- declining. The fmiths have left the land firice'the 
people ceaſed to wear armour. The taxes upon 
leather, and manner in which they are levied has 
deſtroyed the reſoprces of the country-ſhoemiake?, | 
The extenſion of ſheep-farms has diminiſhed "the 
number of the labourers and the families maintain 
ed and employed upon them. The abolition of the 
heritable juriſdictions, taking away that gut 
authority which attached every landholder to the 
n ſeat of his family ; and the —_— 
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ined luxury of great towns conſpiring; at the fame 
time, to ſeduce them thither ; the Great have left 
it affords them, to be laid out Where its expendi- 
poor people by whoſe. labours it is raiſed. The pro- 
hibition of the uſe of the ancient Highland dreſa has, 
at the ſame time contributed to deſtroy that union, 
and that high fpirit of national honour which ferved 
to maintain the Highland character, and to prompt 
the Highlander to vigorous exertions, inſtead: of 
thoſe more ſelfiſh and meaner motives which are 
neceffary tome Kan . minds. 


Tursx fade have; in geacral now e 
in them. Yet, if viewed in their true light, they 
cannot well excite the diſcontent of the Highlanders, 
or impreſs 4 belief, that the general proſperity. of 
the country is declining. | The population of theſe 
diſtricts has been diminiſhed ; not becauſe their cir- 
cumſtances have become abſolutely leſs advantageous 
than they formerly were ; but begauſe the proſperi- 
ty of other parts of the country has rapidly advan- 
ced.—Thoſe who once loitered indolently and un- 
ambitiouſly here, have been enticed away to ſcenes 
of mare active induſtry, and more varied and refin - 
ed enjoyment. . They have augmented the popula- 
ton of other paxts (n;5 GH eeens than tak of 

h the 


as ouRNHEV THROUGH 4 
the ſcenes of their wtivity- has bedh dit 


their defertion of them! — 
to the flock of wealth eee, 


has been withdrawn from it here; by heit feng en 


* 


Tormeriy the Highlands were almeſt ere 
the ſeat for life, of all the human beings proud 


in them: Now they are become merely u narkery 


or breeding country; by which the Waſte bf pop! 
lation in buſter ſcents, is ſupplied.” They i t 
much more uſeful to the Whole continuity thif 
they formerly were, when, if viewed itidependendly; 


they might make a more diſtinguiſhed figure thin 
at preſent. I believe, that the artiſans” bf all the 


mechanic arts haye become leſs numerous through 


the country, ſince the eſtabliſhment” of fuch a Aber. 


ſity of manufactures has aſſembled thein töpether 
into towns and villages. But, this eireuiſtanes 
has happened merely in conſequence of dhe in 
provement of commercial intercourſe, and is 4 prot 
not of declining, but of riſing proſperity; 1 C 
not be perſuaded, that the diminution of tue ü 
ber of the ſmiths'is a fact that beſpeaks che deine 
of the Highlands. That cbuntry can fever he in f 
thriving condition in which the forgets" r Armer 


are among the moſt numerous and the felt WB 


defable claſſes in the ſociety, This 16 1 GircutſMthee 
implying a ſtate of manners under which theE ti 
de little peaceful induſtry, or little ſociak a 
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Tome it appears, that every nation, to be truly great 
and happy, muſt poſſeſs in certain proportions, mem- 
bers in every different ſtage in the progreſs of reſine- 
ment, and in almoſt all poſſible diverſities of local cir. 
cumſtances. Upon this idea, it may ſeem advantage- 
cut to Britain, that the Highlands of Scotland are ſo 
little ſuſceptible of cultivation, and that the inhabi- 
tants of theſe parts continue to retain the ſimple 
manners of the ſhepherd life. Something of that 
energy is thus preſerved alive among us, by which 
rude tribes are rendered ſuperior to nations who 
have ſunk into the luxury and effeminacy of exceſ- 
ive refinement. —But, if nv unhappy concurrence 
of circumſtances ſhall ariſe to check the proſperity 
of North Britain, thoſe who are intereſted in the 
progreſſive improvement at the Highlands may af. 
ſure themſelves, that the widening ſphere of in- 
duſtry and opulence will, by degrees, extend jit- 
ſelf, with ſtronger and ſtronger undulations, ſo as 
to include them. The paſturage of their hills will 
yet be managed ſo as to produce more numerous. 
and more valuable flocks and herds: Their plains 
and vales will, in time, come to be cultivated 
with more {kilful agriculture: Their fiſheries will 
be purſued with growing ſpirit and ſucceſs; and po- 
pulous towns, the ſeats of manufacture and of trade, 
muſt naturally ariſe on their ſhores, on the borders of 
Vor. I. Ce. T . of 
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of their lakes, and on ſuitable fituations by debate 
of their rivers. PENN N 
| CA TT If 
Tuxsx refletions ſuggeſted by the Se 
the company in the Landlord's parlour,” occupied 
my mind, as I retired: to reſt in my own apartment, 
and till I fell aſleep. When I awoke next morning, 
I had a proof of the value they put on their fuel, 
by the backwardneſs of the ſervants to achmmo- 
date me with a fire. They had fo long delayedput- 
ting it: on, that it hardly began. to burn before was 
gone. | i 


I was here, as at Dunkeld, in the midſt of the 
Duke of Atholl's grounds. The houſe and grounds 
of Blair - Atholl are an object of curioſity to every tra- 
veller who viſits theſe parts. Here is a wider extent 
of low, if not of abſolutely level ground, than at 
Dunkeld. Beſide the inn are a few huts. But the 
whole aſſemblage, ſeems rather to animate than to 
deform the ornamented grounds within which they 
are placed. I walked firſt backwards in a direction 
between North and North-Eaſt, from the inn. A 
fine green hill, tlie ſides of which were partly culti- 
; vated, roſe before me, towards the North. I 
| pleaſed to ſee, the luxuriancy of the oats which grew 
upon it; but could not help regretting, at ſight ot 
their greenneſs, that the auſterity of the climate, and 
5 the 
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ihe backwardneſs of the ſeaſon ſhould ſo fruſtrate the 
fertility of the ſoul. On the other hand was wood: 
ind at ſome diſtance, on the backward ground, 
the country aſſumed the uſual dark brown colour of 
theſe parts. I returned, and directed my walk into 
z park on the front of the inn. On the ſouth - ſide 
of the gate by which I entered ãt, Was a gently ſwel- 
ling eminence; and on its top à ſort of ſummer- 
houſe which, as a point, attracted my ſteps thither. 
From this height appeared the river Tummel, and 
the mountains riſing on its oppoſite bank; a green, 
but not wide plain on the hither fide; lines, and 

clumps of trees, with fpots of open lawn interſper- 

ſed; the Duke of Atholl's gardens; the houſe of 

Blair-Atholl ; and no ſmall quantity of full-grown 
wood embowering the more contiguous parts of the 

ſcene. | | ; tid 4 


| vzscenveD from this eminence, 'returned-ts 
the inn, and after breakfaſt, ſallied out with a waiter 
conducting me, to ſtray through the gardens, and 
to ſee the houſe of Blair-Atholl. The houſe has a 
ſately appearance amidſt ſcenery of ſuch a character 
is that with which it is ſurrounded. In the Lobby, 
or Loggie, which 4s grand and ſpacious, are various 
ſpecimens of ſubjects in Natural Hiſtory ; ſome of 
them trophies of the ſucceſsful huntings of the 
Dukes of Atholl and their friends; others ſuch as 
Ce 2 ſeemed 


* N 
* * 
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ſeemed to have been placed here, without any par. 
ticular relation to the reſt, and only as ornaments 
becoming the lobby of a nobleman's houſe in ſuch 
a ſituation. Among theſe are the ſtuffed ſkin of 

a Greenland Bear; the horns of an elk ; the horns 
alſo of an Aurech;—the ancient wild cattle of North. 
Britain.— This race of cattle have been exterminated 
in Scotland; but in the woods of Poland and in 
ſome foreſts in Germany they ſtill remaig. Their 
horns are often found in our maſſes, at a conſider- 
able depth under ground; a circumſtance pro- 
ving that they muſt have been among the mot 
ancient of all the inhabitants of the iſland We 
had another breed of wild cattle in Britain which 
are not yet entirely extinct. Theſe are the white 
cattle with brown ears, and having alſo ſome ſpot 
of browp. or black upon their faces, and per- 
haps too about their feet. The learned Dr Wal. 
ker, profeſſor of Natural Hiſtory in the Univerlity 
of Edinburgh, (than whom I know no man mort 
correctly or extenſively informed concerning all fub- 
jects relative either to ſcience, or to common life; 

or who more readily ſtarts valuable, original ideas 
upon every ſubject falling under his diſcuſſion) is of 
opinion, that the white cattle with brown ears are 
not indigenous to this land. But, I remember 
reading in Leland's hiſtory of Ireland, that Matilda, 

wife to William de Braofa, an Iriſh lord, in the 
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year 1204; preſented to Matilda, wife to King John, 
2 drove of 400 co. , having all red ears, and their 
bodies of a milk. white colour.  Thaſe cattle, although 
their cars are ſaid to have been red, I ſuppoſe to 
have been of the ſame race as the white cattle of 
Scotland, perhaps their progenitors. - And the in. 
ference I would draw, is, that, if moſt of the fame 
animals are common to the two iſlands, theit 
cattle muſt have been known in Britain, no leſs than 
in Ireland; —or, that, as the intercourſe between 
Scotland and Ireland was, before the conqueſt af 
the latter country, by Henry II. more frequent, than 
that between Ireland and England, theſe cattle might 
be common among the Scots and the Iriſh, before 
they were known to the Engliſh ; or that, if they 
are a foreign race, they are moſt probably natives 
of Ireland, and were firſt introduced into Britain, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century.-l fear, I 
have ſuffered theſe milk-white cows to-lead me too 


far out 0 y way; eſpecially, as I was ſurveying 


the lobby of fo noble a-houſe as that of Blair-Atholl. 


From the lobby I was conducted into a ſpacious din» 
ing· room and drawing room, with the proportions of 
which I was exceedingly pleaſed. The furniture is 
ſuch as ſuits the rooms; ratherelegant, however, than 
gorgeouſly rich. Some ſmaller rooms, adjoining to 
theſe, were ſhewn, at the ame time. On a flair 


* 
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Iy ef Atholl, or of perſons connected with it«1 They 
feem to have felt the bruſh more than once; dance 
they were firſt painted. Their faces are-mmuch-of 
the preſent caſt; but the hair is dreſſed in antique 
guiſe ; the necks of ſome are ſtiffened with xu 
and the other parts of dreſs which appear upon 
them are in the tip-top faſhion of ſome former 
 day.—This houſe roſe formerly ſome, ſtories above 
its preſent height: but about the time of the rebel- 
lion in the year 1745, a part of its height was de. 
moliſhed, and it was diſmantled of all that ſeemed 
to give it the air rather of an old fortified caſtle than. 
of a modern houſe,—that it might be no longer li. 
able to be either garriſoned or beſieged. Before 
that period, that is, before the Highland Chieftains 
were diveſted of their heritable juriſdictions, 
ſhould ſuppoſe that a Nobleman's family could not 


have been very ſafe in theſe parts, —unleſs Sau. 
in a = woke houſe. 444 1 


Fon the houſe I proceeded to wander 4 
the immediately ſurrounding grounds, with the 


gardener for my guide. Black cattle, and I think, 
roes, or rather fallow-deer were feeding on the 
lawn. At ſome ſmall diſtance from the houſe, 1 
ſaw an eagle, in confinement; and having never 


before had ſo near a ſurvey of a living eagle, 4 
Has ſtruck and pleaſed with his air of mingled dig 
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nity and ferocity.— The garden, properly ſo called 


x large and well laid out, although perhaps not ſo 
very well kept, as might be wiſhed. In the middle 
is an artificial piece of water which has no diſagree- 
able effect. I thought it rather disfigured however, 
by ſome figures of hay-makers and other ruſtics 
which have been awkwardly ſet up in it. The ſur- 
rounding wood is chiefly full-grown. Among other 
trees, it contains many larches and other pines.— 
The larch is one of the moſt beautiful trees which 
grow in northern climates. Its form is among the 
moſt elegant of the tall and ſlender. I ſprings up 
with æ rapid growth. There is ſomething pleaſing 
to the eye and the fancy in the multiplicity, the 
flenderneſs, the arrangement of its branches, and in 
the attitudes in which they hang. When it flowers 
in Spring, it puts forth z moſt charming fluſh. Its 
odour perfumes the woods. To the dignity and 
graceful ſtrength of the tree, it joins the beauty of 
the ſhrub. Its timber poſſeſſes ſtill more perfectly 
than the willow, the quality of reſiſting the force of 
fire. It grew in great profuſion in Gaul in the days of 
Cæſar. T have forgotten at the ſiege of what town it 
was, that his ſoldiers were aſtoniſhed to find the gates, 
which were made of the timber of the larch- tree, 
obſtinately reſiſt the impreſſion of the fire with which 
they attempted to burn them down, For every 
purpoſe of the joiner or carpenter, too, this timbey 
. ſerves 
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ſerves as well as that of any other pine Aud 
know hardly of any degree of rudeneſs or ſeverity 
of climate that will check its growth. Another 
ine fight in theſe grounds was preſented by an ave. 
nue of roman. trees, or mountain-aſhes. The leaves | 
were withering, or withered: but the berries hung 
thick over them, in fine, red cluſters. I can ſcarce 
conceive any ſcene of natural plenty, 1 in the warmer; 
richer climates of the South, to be more adorned by 
its more luſcious fruits, than was this avenue by the 
cluſters of rowan-berries which crowned its trees. 
I was carried by my conductor, by paths, the line 
of which I recolle& not, to a grotto, in front of 
which poured a cataract. Within this grotto was 
2 moſly ſeat : and the ſituation on the river, is o,. 
to which a heathen poet might well ſuppoſe the 
river nymphs likely at times to retire from the wa- 
ters; or it is a ſcene here a hermit might forget 
the world, and indulge an undiſturbed meditation 
on the wonders of nature, or on the vanity of earths 
ly. things. Spars, ſeveral varieties of quartz, py+ 
rites, with ſome ores are diſpoſed through the rude 
walls; from the roof hang ſtalactites: And yet 1 
muſt confeſs, that I could have wiſhed to find it fur- 
niſhed with a greater variety of foſſils. Mineralogical 
curioſity could have had little difficulty in finding 
ſuch, in theſe parts. And were it otherwiſe, why 
ſhould taſte neglect to bring even from a diſtance 

ſuitable 


| 
| 
| 
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ſuitable ornaments to this romantic ſeat of medita- 
tion and ſolitude : Leaving the grotto, I was next 
conducted to where a number of avenues of ſtately 
pines met in onE common centre. And nearly a- 
bout this ſcene, my conductor ſurpriſed me with a 
tale and an object, the latter of which Twas ſorry to 
ſce in ſuch a fituation. He began with telling me, 
33 we walked on, that he and other men at work in 
the gardens had been, that morning, frightened 
from their work by the ſudden appearance of ſome 
madman who had levelled a gun at them, and 
without provocation, threatened to ſhoot them x 
but that, by this time, the mad gunner was, moſt 
probably gone; fo that he and I were now in no 
danger from him. After this information, he walk- 
ed on, and I followed, fauntering flowly, and gazing 
about me, as I advanced. We went on, till upon 
turning thE corner of a walk, he ſaddenly ſtarted 
back, and ſeemingly in the utmoſt terror and aſto- 
niſhment, fled with precipitation. As he retreated, 
he called to me with the indiſtinct articulation of 
fear, „ There he is!“ I turned my eye'to where 
he directed, and might, indeed, have been ſurpri- 
ed, had J not recognized a brother of thoſe ſtucco. 
igures which 1 have already mentioned, as having 
very impertinently intruded themſelves into the gar- 
den. It was the figure of a fowler, in the a& of 
kvelling his gun fo as to point againſt whoever 

Vo“. I, D d &S ſhould 
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thould approach in the direction in which ve bad 
come up. When my guide ſaw that I Was net b. 
folutely overpowered with terror and ſurpriſe; he 
diſmifled his pretended fear, and returned laughing, 
The trick was with him a ſubject of exultation, and 
he boaſted to me, that, he had ſeldom failed to ſur- 
priſe and terrify ſtrangers by means of it. Among 
other anecdotes which it introduced, he related, 
with great ſatisfaction, that two Engliſhmen who 
had been lately here, had, in their terror, ſtum- 
bled, and fallen, the one over the other: their firſt 
emotion, upon difcovering the vanity of their fear, 
was to purſue and beat him; but he kept out of 
their clutches, till they had ceaſed to think of the 
mortification of their fall, and had begun to laugh 
over the incident.— I muſt confeſs, that I cannot 
ſee either good taſte or ceconomy in the Dube of 
Atholl's thus maintaining a ſtucco fowler in his gar. 
dens. Such figures do not, indeed, diſgrace theſe 
ſcenes ſo much, as thoſe of the Sicilian nobleman 
who is related to have filled the walks and groves 
round his houſe with all imaginable varieties of mon- 
ſtrous figures,—as if he had been an enchanter, and 
thoſe figures ſo many monuments of his wrath and 
necromantic power. But they are not fuch ornaments 
as taſte would naturally ſuggeſt ; the trick and the 
tales are extremely childiſh. —After wandering ſome 
time longer among theſe enchanting ſcenes, I re- 
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turned to the inn; and after taking ſome haſty 
forenoon refreſhment; mounted and ſet out for 
Taymouth.—Before'leaving Blair-Atholl, however, 
ket me not forget to mention one fact which ſtruck 
me,. Mr and Mrs 8.— the landlord and landlady 
of the inn; he probably about the age of ſixty, 
and ſhe, about middle life; are two of the ſtatelieſt, 
handſomeſt forms, I ever ſaw; tall, well- propor- 
tioned, fair, with oval faces, high- noſes, and light 
eyes. | * | | 


From BLAUE Ar hot to TAYMOUTH-« 


] Micnr have travelled to Taymouth by a road 
leading directly acroſs the hills. But, this road was 
faid to be difficult, and fuch as ſtrangers could not 
lafely travel without a guide. I therefore choſe 
rather to beat over again one half of che way be- 
tween Blair-Atholl and Dunkeld, and to take the 
way by the ferry over the Tummel, at Logierait. 
That part of the road between Blair-Atholl and 
Dunkeld, over which I was now to travel a ſecond 
ume, was, what I had come along, on the preceding 
evening, under the darkneſs of night. It was fill 
new to me, therefore, and I was told that its ſcenery 
was more intereſting and more beautiful, than that 
of the road which led to T aymouth, hv > acroſs 
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15 


Tux moſt remarkable objects which met mn et 
as I returned down the vale, were ſtill, rocks, woods 
of faded 'verdure, ſpots of corn, either growingy.or 
in the ſhock, cottages ſcattered here and there, by 
the ſides of the high-way, and ruſtics, of coarle 
features, ſquat, ſturdy figures, arrayed often iu tur. 
tan, and having their limbs ſcantily covered by the 
fillibeg. Once or twice, we overtook droveg of cat; 


lle, and had ſome difficulty in paſſing, without feat, 


tering them. The arable grounds on the ſides of 
the highway are not regularly incloſed. The only 
mode of incloſure that ſeemed to be here practiſed, 


was, with low ſtone-fences. The peaſants were 


buſy in ſome fields, plawing or digging up thei 
potatoes: And the mould thus turned over, had 
the appearance of being rich and deep. I was again 
ſtruck with the varied ſhades of brown which the 
fading, falling leaves af the trees every where exhi- 
bited. It was a fight which excited in the mind a 
mixture of melancholy and cheerful emotions. It 
was curious to remark how the leaves of. the 
aſhes which ſtill retained their verdure, varied in 
that verdure, with an amazing diverſity of ſhades, 
according to age, ſituation, and perhaps other cir. 
cumſtances which I was not botaniſt enough to di- 


tinguiſh.— At ſome diſtance from Blair-Atholl—- 


(the particular diſtance I neglected to enquire)-4 
road branches off to the right, which leads, as Iwas 
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told, to a place called Fincaſtle. The point where 
this road branches off, is a narrow paſs at which the 
hills, on both ſides, jut forward, to meet each other. 
On neither ſide is there left the ſmalleſt ſtripe af 
level ground between the baſe of the hill and the 
brink of the river. Birches and bruſſwood are 
ſcattered to a certain height up their ſides. . Sourh+ 
weſt from the paſs riſe other hills, of a lower eleva+ 
tion, and bounding, in a. pictureſque manner the 
ſides of the former. Not a cottage appears Within 
fight. Here breaks off the narrow road to Fincaſtle, 
It winds down through the wild ſhrubbery, in a line 
of very diſſicult acceſs, till it reaches the river where 
a ſingle arch is thrown, over it in a manner which 
ſtrikingly impreſſes the imagination. Along the 
bridge the rad proceeds on the declivity of the weſr 
tern hill, amidſt ſuch objects, and in ſuck a direc, 
tion, that even a ſingle traveller paſſing upon it, at; 
fects the mind of the ſpectator with the moſt fingu- 
lar feeling in reſpect to PTE 10 1 
libility of theſe n 


Tun paſs of Killicrankie "is more famous Itis 
about five miles ſouth from Blair. Near the nor- 
thern entrance of this paſs was fought the famous 
battle between Lord Dundee and General Mackay, 
in which James's army would have triumphed, had 
not their heroic general fallen in the moment of 


victory. t 


—' 
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victory. The paſs is narrow and conghed bin 
lofty mountains. Beneath runs the Garry, "in" 
deep, and rocky channel overhung with trees.” 'The 
event of the battle fought here was fatal to Jamg's 
affairs in Scotland. There was no hero'in His army 
to ſucceed Dundee. Many of the brave officers he- 
longing to it, being driven into exile from their na- 
tive country; and the maſter for whom they had 
fought and ſuffered, being unable to protect brſups 
port them, were reduced to circumſtances of ex 
treme poverty and diſtreſs. They formed them 
ſelves into ſo many companies, and engaged inthe 
French ſervice. They were ungeneroufly uſed ; but 
they continued to bear every hardſhip with the un. 
conquered fortitude, and to face every danger with 
the daring valour of Scottiſh gentlemen. The dif: 
treſſes brought upon the clans of the North of Scots 
land, by the rebellions in which they were engaged 
through prejudices which muſt be confeſſed natural 
enough, have occaſioned the Scottiſh character to 
be exhibited in lights and ſituations in which it has 
ſhone with peculiar Reer and luſtre.* 


Tr1s diſtrict of Acholl 5 is not without numerous 


monuments of ancient manners, cuſtoms, and events. 


* This praiſe is greatly below the merits of thoſe generous her 
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Here are the ruins of old caſtles, the ſeats of feroci- 
ations of which ſuggeſt. 8 of times 
when the tranquillity of the country was regulated 
dy no general ſyſtem of police; but when every clan 
and every family were mutually formidable to one 
another. Of this character, are a variety of round 
towers which might probably ſerve both'as forts, and 
as watch-towers; Tom-a-vuir, the ancient ſeat of the 
M'Intoſhes of Tiriny, ſtrongly ſituate on a ſteep 
bank of the river Tilt ; and in the north-weſt corner 
of Loch Tummel, on a fmall iſland, partly artificial, 
the remains of a ſtrong houſe built by Duncan-Ra- 
var- M Donald, the chief of the clan of the Robert- 
ſons, Here, too, are cairns, the haſtily raiſed monu- 
ments of the ancient inhabitants of theſe parts when 
they fell in battle. Till lately, the cuſtom remained 
of heaping up cairns, not merely over the graves 
of the deceaſed; but wherever any perſon happen- 
ed to die, although he might be elſewhere burried. 
Above Blair is Carn- mbic:ſbimi, or Lovat's. cairn, 
where a chief of the family of Lovat had fallen, in 
2 plundering incurſion into this country. Many of 
the remains of antiquity which this diſtrict {till pre- 
ſents to the obſervation of the curious traveller, are 
ſuch as may be referred to the religion of the an- 
cient Highlanders. I am not ſure, whether the in- 
formation which ancient writers give us concerning 
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in the ſouth-weſtern parts of this iſland; is uch u. 
to identify their ſuperſtition with that of Which nu. 
merous imperfect monuments remain throuph other 
parts of Britain.-Be theſe things as they may 
am not at preſent diſpoſed to enter into the contre 
verſy concerning them. 1 fcruple not to aſſert 
however, that nothing can be more abſurd than dhe 
extravagant notions, with which ſome writers have 
laboured to poſſeſs, of the extenſive knowledge of 
the Druids, and of the perfection of their ſuperſti- 
tion. I ſhall allow that a body of clergy: or literati 
may be ſomewhat more enlightened, and ſomewhat 
more civilized than the reſt of the community; but 
this ſuperiority will never be very conſiderable. In 
the darker ages of the modern hiſtory of Europe, 
the Romiſh Clergy had indeed almoſt a monopoly 
of what little piety, knowledge, and civility re- 
mained among our rude anceſtors. But, it was ſo 
triffling as to raiſe them, in our eſtimation very little 
above the laity.—Now, in the age of Druidiſm, we 
know well that our anceſtors wanted induſtry, ju- 
riſprudence, dexterity in art, and all the accommo» 
dations, of poliſhed life. I hope to be forgiven 
therefore, if I ſhall refuſe to allow the Druids to 
have been, in any confiderable degree, leſs favage 
than the reſt of the people whoſe prieſts they were, 
ill their admirers can ſhew me ſome unequivocal 
| 1 monuments 
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monuments of their: civility-and, their knowledge. 
—The monuments in theſe parts which are aſcribed 
to Druidiſm are various: Here is a vale called Strath- 
gray, which is, from its name, ſuppoſed to have 
been a vale peculiarly appropriated to the Druids: 
Near a place called Ciunemore, is 2 cairn, ſixty geo- 
metrical paces in circumference,” and having its top 
laid with flags, which is conjectured. to have been 
an altar on which the Druids offered their facrifices ; 
At a place, the name of which, upon enquiry, I 


learned to be Knowbead, I obſerved, on the fide of 


the highway one of thoſe circles of ſtones, erected 
perpendicularly at certain diſtances, which are uſu- 
ally termed Druidical circles: Here are none of the 
groves, however, in the gloom of which the Druids 


are ſaid to-have been accuſtomed to celebrate their 


molt ſolemn and myſterious rites. 


* 


Orurx antiquities of theſe places relate to the 


{tate of the manners. The old groves which are 
not covered with cairns, have the dead bodies in- 


cloſed within ſtone coffers, conſiſting of ſeveral flags 


fitted together, the purpoſe of which is conjectured 
to have been to preſerve the body from the raven- 
ing rapacity of the wolves which anciently infeſted 
the country. The Gaelic names of the places com- 


monly refer to facts and circumſtances in their an- | 


cient hiſtory, - Nod. na: banriun is the Queen's road, 
Vol. I. E e by 
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by which ſome or other of the ancient "queen's? 
Scotland are conjectured to have gone with” a vet: 
nue to hunt in the foreſt of Atholl. © Daikan-Jpidet 
is the plain of the inn or hoſpital, where might an. 
ciently ſtand an houſe of entertainment for trav: 
lers: Dail. na. cardoch is the vale or plain of the 
fmith's ſhop and Duil na- mein, the plain of the mi. 
neral. Cairn. torcy and Cairn. tborey, are the 1 von 
the hollow of boars. | a. 


Tux diſtrict of Rax NOCH, which I mould have 


traverſed, if I had preferred the ſhorter road be. 
tween Blair-Athell and Taymouth, is of conſidera 
ble extent. It is a high. lying tract of country, and 
is chiefly occupied for paſture. It forms only apart 
of*the pariſh of Fortingal, and yet contains no few. 
er than two and thirty villages. In the middle ef 
the diſtrict is Loch Rannoch, twelve miles in length, 


Ont of this river iſſues the Tummel, which palſes 


through the diſtrict of Atholl, and meets the Tay at 
Logierait. The Gaelic is the general dae ſtil 
ſpoken through all theſe diſtricts. r 


Bronx the year 174 5, this diſtrict of Rannoch 
| was in an uncivilized ſtate. The inhabitants were 
thieves and robbers who acknowledged no law, paid 
no debts, and laid all the neighbouring "coutitry 
from tiling to Coupar of Angus, under'contribu- 
tion; 


os 
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ton; -obliging the inhabitants to pay them What 
they called Blact Meal, as the price of their ſecuxi- 
ty. In the months of September and October, they 
would aſſemble. in Rannoch, in companies of ſeveral 
hundreds, build temporary huts, carouſe the whif- 
ky, and ſettle their accounts for ſtolen cattle. | As 
they all bore arms, ãt was hardly poſſible to bring to 
juſtice a thief who belonged. to their number. A 
body of ſoldiers were at length ſent among them, 
and ſome inſtances of exemplary juſtice-inflicted;; in 
conſequence of which they, Ginn e 
be orderly and honeſt. 85 


Ar that period he uſe of 9 ee 
mong theſe people, They ſlept on bundles of heath 
or fern, without laying aſide their clothes, and co- 
vered above only by a ſingle blanket. Their huts 
had for walls a texture of twigs interwoven among 
ſtakes driven perpendicularly. into the ground: the 
doors were ſo narrow, that one could not enter 
otherwiſe than creeping: and the roof of the hut ſo 
low, that it was impoſſible to ſtand upright within 
it, The people were miſerably dirty and infeſted 
with the itch. They lived on the ſimpleſt, ſcantieſt 
fare, The poor had hardly any other articles of 
food than the blood of their cattle, —which they 
bled ſeveral times in the year,—boiled and eaten as. 
bread, —with a parſimonious ſupply of meal. The 

Ee 2 country, 
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country, too, was at the ſame ien without roads 
ROMAN ee 


. 7 . 
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| Bor ſince the year 1945, 2 pr a "oy 
ken place The repreſſion of licentious'#apine has 
introduced induſtry. Improved ideas of 
have induced the farmers to ſtock their farms with 
ſheep, in preference to black cattle. he introduc. 
tion of potatoes has added another and/a et Nn. 
luable and nouriſhing one to the articles of living, 
The culture of lint, too, and the practice of ſpin. 
ning which theſe people have been gradually tawght 
through the care of the Truſtees, have contributed 
much to give a ſuitable direction to their mdultty, 
and to ſupply with means for the purchaſ&of 3 
greater variety of the conveniencies of life Ibe 
change has been happy and rapid. Theſe people are 
now cleanly, and comfortably clothed. They ue 
bed · ſteads and blankets. They have houſes built of 
ſtone, and of a commodious ſtze. Their children 
are taught to read Engliſh. Their wool and yarn 
bring them in large fums. And they who were 
once thieves, vagabonds, and half. ſtarved for want 
of comfortable lodging, food and clothing, are now 
as induſtrious, pious, and ITT wm” _ 

in the kingdom. 70 
b 
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lau not ſute that all theſ&vbfetvations oycurred; 
or that all "theſe facts weie communicated to ma, 
25 1 travelled between Blair-Atholl and Logieratt 
But, one is inſenſibly led from one part of a coun- 
try, and from one particaliy ctaſs of the” drtum- 
ſtances of ſoctety in it, to extend one's enquiries 
and reflections to other parts and other cireuinſtan 
ces which are emnelbes by ane iremgth' of relation 
pick MORIN O WOQ: _; 14124, eee. 

7111 $114 30. ahi; 4 88 118: 10925 
Tus fi ee of one geritlemait's botfe on 
the north-cafterit bank orf the Tuminel ſtruck me 
particularly.” Its flame Phearned to be Dart, and 
that its proprietur was à Mr Butter- This koufd 
ſtands ctoſe npon tlie bark of the river, in i itt? 
tion where tlie windings 6f Me Hills leave a ſmall cir! 
cular plain, brautifully level and verdint. ' Ehtough 
this plain the river mettitters i 4 fine wiving line; 
directing its courſe firſt cloſè to the bottom of the 
weſtern hill, ſo as to leave the whole breach öf the 
phin unbroken in the caſtern fide ; and then, With 
an altered direction, preſſing againſt the bale: of the 
eaſtern hill, ſo as to leave the remainder of the plain 
inbroken* n the weſtern fide. © Mr Pe Rouſe 
ſands on the eaſtern divffton ot this Iittie plate: It 
is furrontided/ on all hands with thick wWostl. In- 
deed, k could nor help thinking. that the” plies 
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= ſeemed to hide this fweet ſpot with ade. 
gree of invidious jealouſy N e the tra. 
veller. | LA $6367 5 oerl * 18 

Tus Whole of this part. of Strath-Tumand g was ye 
the ſame character: hills riſing here and there, Wi- 
thin the lofty ranges of mountains incloſing it; 
huts, and round them, larger or ſmaller fields of 
cultivated land ; ſpots of meadow, here and there 
decorating the banks of the river: Wood profuſely 
ſcattered over the whole ſcenes ; now and then a 
houſe appearing which beſpoke the reſidence of ſomg 
ſuperior family; the river now moving with, z 
ſmooth and gentle courſe through the mead and 
over 2 pebbled channel, and then foaming, and pou» 
ring impetuouſly among rocks which obſtruted its 
current, or confined its bed; cattle feeding: in the 
vale and on the lower declivities of the hills; ruſtics 
of all ages buſily employed in the labours of the ſea» 
{on, or tending the cattle ; and oyer all, that ſoft 
colouring. of melancholy diffuſed, which tn ge! 
Pag pleaſures to ang Autumn. wer 

21 8 

* 2 Logierait, the Tum 3 joins de y I 
mediately above the point of junction is ferry 
boat, by which the traveller paſſes towards, Taye 
mouth. At Logierait, the Tummel runs with 
great ſtrength of ſtream. The boatmen are obliged 
. to 


* 
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& row, in 4 ſtanding direction, up and down the 
river, in paſſing between the oppoſite banks; and on 
the weſtern ſide, the bank riſes ſo precipitouſly over 
the ſtream, that it is extremely difficult to land the 
paſſengers, . Boy 


LANDING on the SA the Tummel, 
was deſirous to refreſh myſelf and my horſes. I had 
deen told that ſome tolerable accommodation might 
be obtained for a few minutes, at the boatman's 
houſe. I entered the houſe. © It exhibited a ſcene 
of naſtineſs and ſimplicity which convinced me that 
the primitive manners of my country were not eve- 
ry where loſt. It was a low, ſmoky hut, the door 
of which could hardly be entered without creeping: 
The thatched roof was not rain- proof; and all the 
rafters were dropping an inky fluid. On each ſide 
of the door, a partition ran through the houſe: 
It was formed of ſtakes driven into the ground, in- 
terwoven with twigs, or willow-branches, and the 
whole plaſtered, on both fides, with clay. This 
_ fimple partition had like the roof, ſuffered by the 
injuries of time; the clay was here and there bro- 
ken off; and the wooden part of the partition ſeem 
ed to have decayed through rottenneſs. One end 
of the houſe was appropriated to the purpoſes of a 
bed.room, ſtore-room, cellar, pantry, and apart- 
ment for the accommodation of ſtrangers. It were 
hard 
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hard to ſay whether dampnes, dirt, or difordeii 
ſeemed to predominate moſt in it. The other 1. 
the kitchen; and into it I entered; Hete was a 
ſmoking fire in the middle of the floor. I am not 
ſure whether or not there might be hole in the 
roof for the diſcharge of ſmoke. If there were, it 
was certainly inadequate to the putpoſe; for the 
ſmoke was diffuſed through the kitchen, ſo as ta 
obſcure it with almoſt palpable dafkneſs.- lmmediz 
ately around the fire was a ſmall ſphere within which 
the darkneſs was vifib!e. Here ſat the miſtreſs of the 
family, with ſeveral of her children beſide her. Th. 
good woman was dirty, black, and overgrownz and 
ſeemed juſt Sir John Falſtaff in petticoats, The 
children were half naked, and dirty, but with health 
and cheerfulneſs in their looks. They converſe 
together in Gaelic. I addreſſed the mother. Sh 
could ſpeak a little, and but a very little broken Eng. 
gliſh ; the children neither ſpoke nor underſtood 4 
ſyllable of Engliſh, In compliance with my requeſi 
for refreſhment, the good woman ſoon produced 
her whiſky bottle, with bread and cheeſe. To mea- 
ſure out the whiſky, ſhe brought a tin /foup which 
by frequent uſe, by the impreſſion of the ſmoke, 
and by the religious reverence with which it had 

been kept ſacred from any thing like rinſing or wah. 
ing, had aſſumed a hue ſomething between a dirty 
brown and a jet black. It was, at the ſame time 
Hogs! marked 
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marked with many a dimplez and. was deprived-of 
its lid, to ſhew; that it was to be always either 
filling or emptying; With this veſſel was produced 
2 glaſs which through long and faithful ſervice had 
loſt its only leg and foot; but to guartl it againſt 
future accidents, e was thickly coated 
over with à mixture of ſoot and duſt, wrought with 
whiſky into a cement. It were tedious to deſcribe 
it length, the cheeſe, the cakes, the plate, and the 
but there was no table: The good woman gave all 
but the bottle into my hands; and the bottle ſhe 
retained in her lap. But, even this fare was agree - 
ble; for it had rained heavily at times, as we rode 
between Blair, and the ferry; and the exerciſe. of 
riding, with the keen air of Atholl had ſharpene# 
my appetite. I cut down the cheeſe, therefore; the 
good woman poured out her whiſky ;. the children 
ſhared of the bread and cheeſe; and the mother par- 
took of the whiſky ſo liberally as to convince me 
that her predilection for this cordial muſt have con- 
tributed conſiderably to the enlargement of her bulk. 
Every thing was new and ſtriking. The ſcene was 
ſimple as the hut of a ſavage ; there was. the ame 
qualid naſtineſa, the ſame aſpect of vigorous health, 
and the fame cheerful, kind hoſpitality, as ſociety 
is aid to preſent in its fimpleſt and rudeſt forms. I 
was, in conſequence, more gratiſied than I ſhould - 
have been in a more commodious inn, and with bet= 
Vol. I. Ff ter 
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ter entertainment; And before I had time tube 
diſguſted, my ſervant having alſo obtained: reftef | 


ment for the horſes and himſelf, OY Ra 
cn On "0 joey} el AA e 
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Wi ptvonlilaity ; ta at ue a ſhort miles 
Ane forward, through a village, in hö many 
ſnug new houſes were riſing. The name of the xl. 
lage I have forgotten. The church and one or π 
other buildings had an ancient, venerable aſpect. 
ſhould ſuppoſe that the thriving condition of this 
village may be owing either to the cotton or the 
linen manufacture. Lwas now again in Strath- Tay. 
Even here, where the Tay has not yet been aug. 
mented by the acceſſion of the waters of the Tum. 
mel and the Almond, it is a-noble, majeſtic ſtream. 
The ſtrath is here a rich tract of cultivated: ground. 
Even by the appearance, om the ſides of the road, 
where the ground. was cut, it was eaſy to ſee, that 
the ſoil was rich. and deep. The ſields were divid- 
ed by good ſtone fences. The corn which was here 
chiefly in the ſhock, ſeemed to be a plentiful crop, 
and indeed extremely abundant in proportion to the 
extent of ground which it had covered. Here and 
there were ſields of turnips; the appearance of which» 
proved to me that the farmers in this diſtrict, had 
carried their attention to the management of blagk 


cattle farther than to the mere reating of them. On 
4 4 46AÞ 


ing up their potatoes, if not in cutting down corn. 
This was mn to 0 cultivated 
know not — hat nbd W — 


ed, or could have ſuggeſted a greater variety, or a 
more intereſting train of reflection concerning the 


modes and UI IPs ů ů¹ð¹ꝛ . 
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nerable looking houſe which I remember to have 
notice dwas the houſe of Balleghar, ſituated in the 
hollow of a hill, on the northern fide of the-highe 
y, embowered among trees, and having around 
————ů 23 
the growth of the trees, concurred to convince me 
that it had been a eee 90 it-lome 
—T__ "ve bers an 
Dekret eren Aan 
nn — ow ede cen 
The fillibeg, and the bonnet, if not always the plaid, are 
commonly worn. Tartans are highly eſteemed; and 
the colours are indeed ſo well dyed, and intermingled 
with ſuch taſte, that I can hardly conceive any fancy 
dreſs more becoming and handſome. The honnets 
are not manufactured here. The miſtreſs of every fa- 
mily ſpins and dyes the yarn of which the tartans 
FF 2 e 
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well 66-1 were, emer: Pepe 
ent quantity, the uſe of it could not well fal to be. 
dome mote faſhionable. And, if the'expottation 
enen 
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dy ur sbs eee bndge of ber 
feldy. The bridge has been not long erected. Its 
arches I did not count, The Tay is here till broad 
and deep. Pillars are raiſed at equal diftances upon 
the ſides of this bridge. They have been intended, 
I doubt not, to ornament ĩt; but their form is ſuch 
as to give them-the air rather of lamp. poſts than o 
ornamental pillars. Here i is a conſiderable and in. 
creafing village occupied chiefly by labourers: in 
the cotton · manufacture. Such yillages one delights 
to find ſcattered over a country: for a country it 
more benefited by the manufactures, when the ma 
nufacturers are diſperſed over it in hamlets and vil- 
lages, than when bene are : aflembled together, in 
"RY towns. 56 B41, ef 82 


Ax-rnovereſrwjaniyht/ Teng bepbes 
to Kenmore. The darkneſs was doubly mortifyingto 
me: There was danger of wandering' aſiruy upon 
an rege oe here not by ors 
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tains. The teelleRion of ancient Caledonia, and 


of the conteſt between the Romans and its Celtic 


indabitants was, in theſe ſcenes thavoidable. I was 
at no great diſtance from Frtingal, where is ſtill tra- 
ced the ſcene uf a battle fought" between che Ro: 
mans and the ancient Caledonians; or rather per- 
japs the remains of à catip ubere Roman forces 
might be for ſome time ſtationed, The Grampian 
mountains formed a natural barrier by which the 
ancient inhabitants of theſe regions were inacceſſi. 
Wy yy protected againſt the progreſs of the Roman in- 

Among thoſe mountains, ſeveral are of 4 
— Shehallion riſes to the height 
of more than three thouſand and five hundred feet 
above the level of the fea. In theſe regions the hun- 
ter. life ſeems to have firſt given place gradually to 
that of the ſhepherd and the rude warriour inter- 
mixed: ind, a8 the decay of the foreſts, and the 
gradual-entertinatiot of the wild anitials which in- 
habited them rendered it {tnpoffible to procure” the 
means of ſubſiſtence in this mannet ; they turned 
themſelves; by degrees; to the dometBtertiön and 
the tendency and feeding the more gentle and trac- 
tuble of thoſe atimals. And how, ſince they have 
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accuſtomed themſelves to ſettled habits-of life; tiny, 
have found the reſources of the ſhepherd.inſufſicient, 
by themſelves, to furniſh the neceflaries and convent 
encies of life. Hence, in time, ſome ſhare of-ap- 
Plication to agriculture. Agricultural induſtry, 
while it is the moſt ſevere, has been found tobe, 
at the ſame time, the moſt productive. Hence hass 
the little gardens which were at firſt incloſed in theſe 
parts, been extended, inſenſibly, into crefti. The 
crofts came to be included within larger parks. And 
the plough and the ſpade ſtill extended their on 
queſts, till the whole arable ſtraths were converted 
into meadows and corn: fields. Agriculture ſeems 
likely to make yet conſiderable progreſs in theſe 
parts. Limeſtone every where abounds, The ves 
putation of agriculture, as an uſeful and honawrable 
mode of induſtry is faſt xiſing in this country. 
vill make a more rapid progreſs, as it is at the fame 
time favourable if not to the breeding, at leaſt. 0 
the feeding and fattening of black cattle.” I che 
proprietors of theſe lands ſhall be induced to ſpread 
plantations of ſuitable trees, over their more un. 
ſheltered grounds; If they ſhall gradually encou- 
rage their tenants to incloſe thoſe fields which a 
ſuſceptible of tillage; If they ſhall apply\themſelves 
to open up the country by adding parith-roads to the 
excellent highways which run, at preſent, through 
the Highlands; and eſpecially, if they ſhall give th 
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tenants an intereſt in the improvement of theisn 
farms, by favouring them with long leaſes, upon rents 
riing at certain periods in the progreis of the leaſe; 
Agriculture may yet make, in theſe ild diſtricts, 2. 
progreſs, the extent and perfection of which can 
hardly be well conceived, at preſent. I think it 
highly probable, that this happy change will, in due 
time, be accompliſhed, through thoſe means. The 
ſpirit of the times is turned to urge on the career of 
mduſtry in every direction. Science and labour 
have combined to improve every branch of manu- 
facture, and at the ſame time: to extract from the 
earth. every uſeful production, ſhe can be forced to 
yield. The progreſs, above related, of civility and 
induſtry in Rannoch, lince the year 1745, proves: 
how highly ſuſceptible are theſe regions. and ow, 
inhabitants of improvement. | 


Antoni other diſadvantages which I ſuffered' by 
nding between Logierait and Kenmore, by night, 
was, the loſs of the ſight of the ſeat of the Heads of 
the ancient clan of Menzies: Woods riſe boldly a- 
dove Caſtle Menzies ; and the gray rocks which 
new themſelves between, preſent à ſine contraſt to 
the ſofter beauties of the vale below. The remains, 
of an hermitage are to be ſeen, at ſome diſtance up 
the impending hill. The native rock afforded two- 
ddes. to this building : to which were added two 

there, 
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others, of PAIN WON W 
fince, did the Chief of this family retire, in-diguil 
from the world; * e his amn 
Founger brother. | | N ir 


Tur Nea uns B edles u Wed 
kt times. Yet, the journey was as little diſagree: 
able, as a journey, by night, and in the end of 4 
rainy autumn can well be ſuppoſed. We, at length, 
entered Lord Breadalbane's damains. Even under 
the darkneſs of night, I was agreeably-ſiruck with 
the vait trees, the noble park-walls, the opening 
lawns, and the dark figures of ſtraying cos and 
deer, which faintly marked theſe ſcenes to the view, 
The way to Kenmore branched off from the great 
road, and paſſed directly through his Lordihip's 
parks, The gates were readily opened; The por: 
ters and others directed us on our way with an at: 
tention and civility which ſeemed to beſpeaks the 
character of the maſter whom they ſerved. - Out 
reception\,at the inn at Kenmore was no. leſs kind 
and attentive. The accommodations which Lord 
Breadalbane's care has here. provided, exceed what 
the traveller expects to meet with in a region ſo ſe- 
queſtered and ſurrounded with ſuch dreary environs: 

The landlord, too, or landlady (I have forgatten 
which) is Engliſh; The ſervants are indeed High- 
landers, and the waiters wear fillibegs : but are not 

| Je 
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ies chearfully and actively attentive; than the ſu · 
percilious and foppiſh attendants at the inns ING 


taverns in great cities. 
| [ | 
Sia 


Kewmons, 7 ArMQUTR, _ to Ku. | 


AN ornamented and cultivated ſcene'is peculiarly. 
pleaſing to the mind, when it occurs in a country of 
which the general aſpect is wild and barren. The 
grand and the terrible loſe their power to elevate 
or overawe the mind, where they hold an excluſive 
empire, without ſuffering the beautiful and the gens» 
tle to inſinuate into competition with them. Where 
cultivation and ornament have ſoftened every fea- 
ture of a country; the ſpectator becomes indifferent 
to their beauties, and longs for the terrible and the 
fublime ; the bleak . the frowning rock, the 


roaring cataract, 


Ox this "thaakghs; is it, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, that 
the tour of the Highlands of: Scotland. has become 
fahionable. Here is much of the wilder ſcenery of 
nature. But, theſe wild ſcenes; are interſperſed 
vith various ſpots of ornament and cultivation; 
which ſet them off by contraſt : and the ornamented 
grounds of the great proprietors appear here, by 
the ſame contraſt, to extraordinary advantage; ke 
Von. or Gg ä the 
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the white teeth of a negro, "00 off: es 
of his face. | | N 
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ANorHER obſervation which naturally occurs to 
the traveller through the Weſt Highlands, is, that 


ſcenes of wild grandeur and natural magnificence 


are the beſt ſituations for the ſeats of men of great 
fortune. There is a fort of analogy by which Wl 
the different ſpecies. of greatneſs are allied to each 
other. A wide and copious ſtream produces à bet. 
ter effect, than a feanty rivulet, at the baſe of 2 
broad and lofty mountain. A Palace requires 3 
more extenſive domain than an ornamented farm. 
houſe. In the ſame manner, too, a ſtately palace, 
and the expence which a vaſt fortune affords to bo 
laid out in ornamenting the ſcenes of nature accord 
better with places, where nature ſhews herſelf in her 
grander aſpects, and where the utmoſt force of att is 
requiſite, to ſubdue her obſtinacy,—than with thoſe 
regions where ſhe aſſumes a milder and more fami- 
Har form. Villas, ornamented farms, and gentle- 
men's houſes of no extraordinary magnificence pro- 
duce the beſt effect on level downs, in verdant vales, 
and on the ſides of flowly-[loping, green hills. In 
fuch ſituations as Dunkeld, Blair-Atholl, Taymouth; 
or Inverary, they would be like the eyes of N 
_"_ in che ſockets of a Coloſſus. 


Siu 
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uc refleQtions aroſe in my mind, as I walk. 
ed out, in the morning; after breakfaſt, to view 
Lord Breadalbane's ornamented grounds, round his 
ſeat of Taymouth. One of the firſt objects which drew 
my notice, was Loch- Tay, cloſe upon the eaſtern 
extremity of which the village of Kenmore ſtands. 
This lake is full fixteen miles in length. Its breadth = 
varies ; but is commonly eſtimated at one mule. It is 
faid to be, in many places, an hundred fathoms deep. 

ln its length it winds fo as to take a form not unlike 
the letter 8. It is ſurrounded by vaſt hills, whoſe de- 
clivities bound it ſometimes by a gentler, and ſome- 
times by a more abrupt flope. Its borders are here 
and there fringed with young wood which: riſes, in 
ſome places to a conſiderable extent up the hills. 
Cornfields, in many places, diverſify, in an agree- 
able manner, the aſpect of theſe ſcenes. In other 
places, nothing meets the eye but an extenſive wild, 
cad with ſhort, ſtunted heath. Loch- Tay is among 
the largeſt lakes of freſh water in Britain. A great 
multitude of ſtreams increaſe its waters with their 
tribute. Although it has no known communica- 
tion with the ſea, its waters have ſometimes been 
remarkably agitated with motions not unlike the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide. Philoſophers have 
been curiouſly eager to record this phænomenon 
and inveſtigate its cauſe. But, it has been, too ſel- 
dom, ar yet, obſerved, and the natural hiſtory of 
Gg 2 the 
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the lake is too imperfectly known in all its Sei, 
ſtances, to admit, at preſent, of any ſatisfactory fb, 
lution. How many of the phænomena of the earth 
and ocean muſt remain, in our view, anomalons 
and unaccountable, ſo long as we cannot penetrate 
through the bowels of the former, or explore the 
depths of the latter ?—This lake abounds with fiſh- 
es; pike, perch, ſalmon, char, traut, ſamlets, min- 
nows, lampries, and eels; of the trouts ſome have 
been caught, which weighed thirty pounds, Diſfe. 
rent ſpecies of fiſhes are peculiar' to the different 
ends of the lake. The moſt valuable are taken at 
the north-weſtern end. The inn-keeper at Killin 
informed me, that he was obliged by the conditions 
of his tack, to ſupply Lord Breadalbane's table, with 
ſome fiſhes which abound there, but are not to be 
met with in the neighbourhood of Kenmore. + - 


CLossz on the verge of the lake ſtands the church 
of Kenmore: a neat building, decently fitted up, 
within. Between the church and the outlet where 
the Tay iflues from the lake, 1s, a ſmall boat-houſe, 
which has ſomewhat of the air of a ruſtic chapel, 
| Juſt as the Tay leaves the lake, it is covered with 3 
handſome bridge which affords a paſſage to the nor- 
thern fide of the Loch. At ſome ſmall diſtance a. 
bove the bridge, as you advance to the north-welt, 
Hong the northern ſhore, is an iſle, which was once 
"Hs 
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the fite of a priory, and inhabited by monks. The 
ruins of the priory remain; and are ſhaded by ſome. 
venerable trees; among which is a Guine or black 
cherry tree, the circumferential meaſurement o 
which is, at the height of four feet from the ground, 
not leſs than ten feet, three inches. Within this 
iſle the Campbells of Breadalbane defended them- 
ſelves againſt the gallant Marquis of Montroſe, in 
the civil wars of the laſt century. A ſhot from the 
beſieged had nearly wounded or ſlain the royaliſt 
commander. In his rage, he waſted their territories 
with fire and the ſword. Their receſs, too, was 
taken and garriſoned, But, in 1654, it was retaken 
by General . F 


SUCH is the proſpect from that end of the village 
where it is bounded by the lake: the waters of the 
lake for a great extent; on either ſide, riſing hills, 
clad, on the fore-ground, at leaſt, with wood; on 
one hand, this iſle, on which the remains of anti- 
quity ſtill command to it a degree of ſolemn venera- 
tion; on the other, ſome corn-fields, and one or 
two decent farm-houſes : perhaps a boat or two may 
accidentally animate the ſtill ſcene of the lake. 


I Hap, by the advice of the people of the inn, 
ſent to Lord Breadalbane's game-keeper, who is per- 
mitted by his Lordſhip, to guide ſtrangers through 
| | | his 
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his grounds, and to the different curioſities in the 
environs. As I was gazing on the lake, he arrived; 


I followed him through a gate to which he had a 
key, and ſoon found myſelf in Lord Breadalbane's 
park, on the bank of the Tay. Theſe grounds are 
finely diverſified by natural or artificial inequalities 
of the ſurface ; and by the varied diſpoſition of noble 
avenues and clumps of trees. The maſs of water 
which fills the channel of the river, and the narrow 
extent of unbroken level ground on the bank re. 
quire its effect to be ſoftened by. intervening trees, 
Noble rows of trees, in ſome places ſo thick and 
dark as almoſt to hide the ſtream—are accordingly 
planted all along the edge of the water. Where the 
plain ſwells into gentle eminences, the ſummit of 
each is ſo marked, as to be rendered a ſuitable point 
for the termination, and the renewal of a' walk. 
Where the lawn opens, Virginian, and fallow-deer, 
with ſome few roes are ſeen ſporting or grazing 
upon it. Here is a wider and more ornamented 
hwn than at either Dunkeld or Blair-Atholl : And, 
that, —overhung as it is on two fides by lofty moun- 
tains, and ſkreened with wood,—-it may not have 
too blank and faint an effect, in proportion to the 
other parts in the ſcene ; ſingle trees are ſcattered 
here and there, over it. Many of theſe are among 
the fineſt I have ever ſeen : they are, I think, oaks, 
eqns, and cheſnuts, and . of ſome other ſpe-· 
da 
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cies, beſide theſe. The various ſwells of the ſurface, 
the arrangement of the trees, and the directions in 
which the walks are conducted, preſent almoſt every 
beautiful modification of the waving line.— This 
was not the ſeaſon to ſee theſe ſoft, aud ornamented 


even in the ſickly hues of declining W 1 
thought ren charming. | 


Ons of we moſt admired objects is an avenue of 
venerable limes; extending four hundred and fifty 
yards in length. The tops of theſe unite with a 
ſpherical angle, like that which marks the roof, 
doors, and windows of a Gothic palace. Somebody 
has wiſely conjectured, that from ſuch natural, ve- 
getable arches, was the idea of the arch in Gothic 
Architecture firſt taken. If ſuch arching walks 
were common, I might, indeed, be induced to adopt 
the opinion. But, having never ſeen ſuch another, 


than myſelf, with the vegetable world, that theſe 
phænomena are frequent in it: I am rather inclined 
to ſuſpect, that the arch in which the trees of this 
avenue join their ſummits, may be artificial, in a 
good meaſure, and that the idea of giving them this 
bent may have been taken from the forms of Gothic 
architecture. They are of that age in which it was 
eſteemed the perfection of Taſte in Gardening to 
prune 


ſcenes in the full fluſh of coloured beauty. But, 


and never having heard from men more familiar 


; | | 
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| prune vegetables into the fantaſtic figures bf "Ah 


mals, and of all the oddeſt productions of Art. Had 


I met with ſuch an avenue in the middle of an'ex 
tenſive, natural foreſt, I might have ſuppoſed what 
is peculiar in it to have been the untutored workef 
nature accidentally imitating art. But, in this fitys 
ation, one cannot, without extreme as as, 
ceive ſuch a fancy of it. 2 


ſ 


Tax houſe of abend ed to which this Walk 


leads, is a noble, although not quite a modern unt 
It was firſt built by Sir Colin Campbell of Lockow, 
who died in the year 1583. Its original name us 
Ballach caſtle. It was, in original ſtructure, T'he 
heve, literally a caſtle. Subſequent improvements, 
with the change of manners, and the alteration of 
the taſte in architecture, have diveſted it of its cab. 
tellated form, and enlarged it with the addition ot 
two wings. It fronts the ſouth-weſt. I had not an 
opportunity of viewing all the apartments; for 
fome part of the family were at this time in the 
houſe. Thoſe into which I was admitted, pleaſed 
me as ſpacious and elegant. But, I cannot think 
them equal to the public rooms at Blair-Atholl. 


1 
* 


Tux paintings are among the chief ornaments of 
the houſe of Tay-mouth. Being unſkilled in the 
technical beauties of painting, I could nat enjoy 
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the landſcapes and hiſtory pieces in this collection {6 
much as I could have wiſhed. The portraits are 
numerous, and preſerve the features of not a few of 
the more eminent characters in the Britiſh hiſtory. 
Among theſe are portraits of John Leſly, Duke of 
Rothes,—of James, firſt Marquis, and afterwards 
Duke of Hamilton, —of William, Farl Maſhall, of 
Thomas, Lord Binning,—of John, Earl of Mar; —of 
dir Robert, and of Sir John Campbell of Glenorchie; 
all men of diſtinction in the middle of the laſt cen« 
tury. Here are alſo portraits of two illuſtrious bro- 
thers who acted a diſtinguiſhed part in the unhappy 
times of Charles I; Henry, Earl of Holland, and 
Robert, Earl of Warwick; the former faid to have 
deen, at one time, a favourite with Henrietta, Char- 
less queen; the latter, an adherent of the Parlia- 
ment, of Cromwell, and of the Puritans; who with | 
the worſt principles and the moſt profligate conduct, 
contrived, however, to acquire, and to maintain 
the character of a Godly Man. Here is alſo a por- 
trait of John, the firſt Earl of Breadalbane, whoſe 
unſucceſsful policy, and reſentment, produced the 
maſſacre at Glencoe, the diſgrace of King William's 
reign, 


Ons of the laſt pieces added to this collection, 
ls 2 painting by the celebrated Gavin Hamilton, on 
a EE = _ cap- 


Vol. I. | tive 
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this piece are all admirable. It is the moſtiexquiſite 


in painting, to gaze on ſuch a piece. Hamilton's 


thoſe of our admired Reynolds. His female faces 


| 
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tive to her parents hd betrothed huſbandl. Ie 
forms, the attitudes, the colours, the cm. 


of enjoyments even to a perſon deſlitute of taſte 
ideas of female:beauty ſeem not quite the ſame With 


are not fo round or plump. Reynolds's beauties have 
fomething more ſenſual and luxurious: in their af 
"pet: Hamilton's have ſomewhat more of feminine 
delicacy and of tender ſentiment in the form-and 
air of their features. I remember. meeting two 
children, a boy and a girl, near Logierait, whoſe 
faces ſeemed to have been caſt in the very ſame 
mould as Reynolds's Venus: I ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to mention, that at Hamilton, near Gi. 
gow, are faces, juſt ſuch as might. ſerve for pat: 
terns to G. Hamilton; his female forms ſeem-only 
ſo many portraits of the laſſes of Hamilton. 


Ax Album is kept at the houſe of Taymouth, in 
which travellers admitted to ſee it, are required to 
inſert their names. Looking over the liſt of the 
names of thoſe whoſe viſits to Taymouth were here 
recorded, I ſaw here and there a ſentence added, 
expreſſive of the high delight with which the ſub- 
{criber had viewed the houſe, and ſurveyed the ſur- 


: rounding grounds, I obſerved, however, no ver- 


iy, 
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Es, nor any Latin or Greek inſcriptions.” I had cen 
enough to charm me; but not feeling upon me the 
ſpirit of panegyric, I contented myſelf with barely 
ſubſcribing my name, as the greater number of the 
prior ſubſcribers appeared to have done. I found 
Lord Breadalbane's ſervants more obſtinately reſol- 


ved againſt receiving any pecuniary gratification for 


heir attentions, than thoſe about any other great © 


houſe which I have mung viſit in the ſame 
banner. „ n of dure ee Na e 
| 15C263:02-9016 149707 Logs K * gu. 
Lace a houſe, J was led Auen the lawn, 

ind up an oppoſite hill, divided. from it by the high- 
way. The declivity of this hill is covered with fine 
trees, chiefly pines. Upon the edge of the highway 
xe ſome noble cheſnut trees, which; if -unviolated 
by the axe, may perhaps grow to rival in/fize the 
cheſnut trees of Mount Etna. A good way up the 
hill appears the root of a tree of vaſt circumferencez 
which was, I know not how many years ſince, de 
ncinated by the fury of the winds: Ihe ſpace which 
is roots had occupied, appears a cavern of no in- 
conſiderable depth and wideneſs. Farther up the 
lull, is, what is called a fort, mounted with ſome 
{mall cannons which are fired upon occaſions of re- 
jicing. From this ſtation, the beholder enjoys a 
darming proſpect of the lawn below, the lake, the 
20's: © river, 
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river, the oppoſite hills, and the loftieſt' pala olf 
eee 
rs Hy: 
Dead the dedlivity of the hill, by paths, 
wieding among the wood with which it is covered, 
we again croſſed the road, traverſed the lawn, andpaſ. 
ſed by a beautiful Chineſe bridge to the Notth-Eaſtof 
the river, Here is a charming walk; immediately 
over the bank; ii is ſteep, but dlad with fine and 
thriving trees which prevent it from giving any 
thing « of a rugged appearance to the ſcene. . 


r 
| Fon this walk, x we proceeded ne the fields to 
the neck of the loch, where the bridge is thrown over 
the river; and by it returned to the inn. I muſt 
confeſs, that, if: any circumſtance could have made 
me lament the late period i in the ſeaſon, at which! 
travelled, it was the ſight of theſe beautiful ſcenes, 
and the reflection, how much more beautiful they 
muſt undoubtedly appear in Spring, Summer, and 
early Autumn. The ſituation is. naturally a happy 
one for a nobleman's ſeat, and ornamented grounds. 
And I cannot conceive how taſte could well do more 
than has here been done, to improve the advantz- 
ges of nature. Since the diſtant mountains are 
bleak and bare, the neareſt hills are with great judge- 
ment clad with wood. The trees are of the-talleſt, 
ſtatelicſt cb Wr the vicinity of the feat 
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of zn ancient, nable, and opulent family. The ex- 
tent of the level ground gives an advantage which 


neither the ſcenes about Dunkeld, nor theſe round 


Blair-Atholl afford. . The ſingle trees ſcattered over 


the plain are neceſſary to give it ſtrength af eſſect 
proportionate to that of the adjacent ſeenery. The 


ur of the building beſpegks tha antiquity of che fami- 


ly, and fuits, at the ſame time, the character of the 
country in which it ſtands. The arehed, or Bercaat 
walk, is a noble monument af the taſte of former 
times in theſe matters. Every ſuitable advantage is 
taken of the river; and the hole ſcenes are accom< 
modated as they well can be, ta the mixed character 
——ůͤ ͤ aber 
129 We Daldipi. 1 127 


Jan indined-t0 dane thun be Mes of, Fans 


more may hereatter become the ſeat. of ſome flour = 


riſhing manufacture. It may prove à cotton · manu- 
facture; I ſhould rather wiſh, that it were of ſoma 
fort of wollen ſtuff. I believe, that our moſt, en- 
bghtened medical men are inclined to think that we 
uſe woollens as an article of dreſs leſs than we might 
with advantage, do. How many of the diſeaſes 
with which we are chiefly infeſted, are ſuch as ori- 
ginate in colds? Woollens, in our climate would be a 
better preſervation againſt theſe than any other fort 
of dreſs. I ſhould wiſh, therefore, that the conduc- 


| tors of qur wollen manufactures, and the leaders of 
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the faſhion, would unite their idee neee 
national taſte in dreſs and the bent of its induſtryy , 
more than they are at preſent, to the making and 
that the fabrics of woollens, might be as much di 
verſified as thoſe of linens, af cottons, and'ofifilksy 
gratified. No manufactures are ſo natural to a chõ,ĩM 
try as thoſe for which it produces the raw materials 
The encouragement of the woollen manufacture he- 
comes a matter of the greater conſequence to the 
Highlands, ſince ſheep have been adopted as a moe 
profitable ſpecies of live- ſtock than black-cattler 
Much greater numbers of ſheep are already fed 
through the Highlands; their numbers are annually 
augmented, Now, if the wool could be wrought 
up at home; it might be exported, with much greats 
er advantage to the country, in a manufactured, 
than in a raw ſtate. A manufacture of coarſeicar- 
peting, of frize, of coarſe broad- cloth, of tartans, 
of fivckings, — or of worſted ſtufſa might 
in this caſe, be eſtabliſhed with Fr 
. Kenmore. Þ £1 R008 
„ an 

| BLACK — form ſtill s too \confides 
rable a part of the live- ſtock kept by the farmers in 
this neighbourhood. They are ſold off, at certain 
ages, to drovers from the Low Country of Scotland 
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| and from England; or perhaps driven to the cattle- 
markets in Scotland and England by dealers from 
the country where they are bred. The prices vary 
with age, ſize, ſhape, ſeaſon, and various other cir- 


MaxAORRS of ſheep from Clydeſdale, and other 
fouthern countries, have, within theſe laſt ten or 
twelve years, begun to reſort eagerly to the High- 
hnds. They have obtained, in many places, long 
leaſes from the proprietors of the lands, in theſe 
parts---at rents much higher than were before paid 
for the ſame farms,---ſach as no Highlandman could 
pay, by the old practice of farming,---yet, ſuch as 
theſe alien ſhepherds have, by their modes of mana- 
ging live-ſtock, been enabled to pay, and at the ſame 
time, to enrich themſelves. Stocking their farms 
with ſheep, inſtead of black cattle, ſmearing, feed- 
mg, and changing their flocks of ſheep, in a man- 
ner peculiar to themſelves, and unknown to-the old 
Highland farmers ; and ſelling them off at the beſt 
markets: They have thus been enabled to make 
ſeemingly unimproveable heaths and hills, afford a 
much greater proportion of ſubſiſtence for human 
life, than was before obtained from them. 


Tarsz improvers, however, and the landlords 
whoſe grounds they have rented, have become on 
| this 
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this ſeore unpopular in the Highlands. The pi 
judices of clanſhip have almoſt died away: Ver. 
Highlanders think it hard that a Highland Gentle 
man ſhould let his lands to a ſtranger, in preference 
to one of themſelves, even when tempted by theo 

fer of higher rent. When excluded too from this, 
the only ſpecies of induſtry of which he is capable, a 
Highlandman has no other ſhift to follow, but to leu 
the country. He cannot prevail with himſelf to im 
tate in the management of his farm the practice ol 
firangers. He cannot live upon it, if he manages it 
no better than formerly. There is no trade or m-. 
nufacture to which the old farmer can turn'hitnſelf 
He leaves the place. And his friends who remain, 
complain, that the country is depopulated by the ava. 
rice of the landholders, and the intruſion of firans 
gers. i; 


Buy inſenſible degrees, however, the Highland 
farmers learn to imitate the practices of thoſe ſtran« 
gers whom they ſee acquire opulence where they 
themſelves can barely ſubſiſt. They find the ſame 
management which enriches ſtrangers, ſucceed with 
themſelves. The proprietors of the lands retain fill 
ſo much of the old claniſh ſpirit; that when a Highs | 
lander will pay the ſame rent for a farm as a Lowland- 
er, the Highlander is always preferred. Nay at the 
expiration of a Lowlander's leaſe, if the landlord can 
| polibiy 


poſſibly find a Highlander to manage the farm upon 
the ſame principles; and pay nearly the ſame rent; 
the Lowlander is ſure to be diſmiſſed, - So that, the 
lower Highlanders have little reaſon to complain of 
any unreaſonable. partiality in their landlords for 
ſtranger tenants: Nay, a farmer from the Low S 
Country is apt, not without cauſe; to think himſelf = 
extremely ill uſed, when, after having taught the | 
Highlanders the art of enriching 3 he is 


— . Ä— „ en 
933 ; ; 
e — — | 
t is aſſerted that many fewer families are maintain - | 
ed upon thoſe farms in the Highlands which have | 


been turned into ſheep-walks, than they afforded. | 
ſubſiſtence to, in their former more cultivated | 
ſtate, This idea has gone out through the whole 
kingdom : and I have met with many otherwiſe in« 
telligent and enlightened men who were, in this 

view, — FE nat 1 N 
n e . - = 


Var none aha but ſupetſiclal thinkers, c can 6. 


down in the belief, that any ſpecies of management 


which renders a country more nnn m. 
in the whole, injurious to it. 
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| «Fr may-have 1 haſtily alledged, but hassen 
been proved, or even coolly aſſerted that the po 
lation of the whole iſtand is diminiſhed wit the po- 
pulation of the Highlands of Scotland. Te un- 
trary is the true fact. Our population hawinereaſed 
in other parts of the kingdom, in a much langer 
proportion titan that in which it may be pretended 
to have here declined. The nation ltas been us it 
were, contracting its relaxed forces, with-anener- 
getic effort, into the centre; from which it will don 
expand them with new vigour. In places peculiar- 
ly favourable to trade; to-manufattures'and-agriebl. 
ture, and enjoying, at the fame time perhaps ſome 
accidental ads antages, not reaching to theſe regions; 
population has rapidly increaſed within the preſent 
century. The proſperity of thoſe places, will by 
degrees, raĩſe the price of labour and of proviſions, 
and diminiſh their induſtry, and impair their heal- 
thineſs,—ſ0'as to give ſuch parts of the kingdom 
which are now, in ſome ſort; deſerted and neglec- 
ted, comparative advantages that will attract to them 
no ſcanty ſhare of the population and opuletice 
which they muſt till then want. Thus have*popu- 
lation, wealth, and induſtry been always ſpread; 
gradually over every country. Berwickthire' was 
the firſt ſeat of improved agriculture in gcotland: 
Had not the tillage and crops of Berwickſhire been 
eagerly adopted in. ſeveral of the other: more im- 
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proveable caunties: in Scotland, : it might have by 
degrees attracted as great a crowd of the huſband - 
men of Scotland, as it could well contain. The 
ſlk- manufacture originally eſtabliſhed in Spittal - 
fields, came at length to be tried alſo at Paiſley, Ha- 
lifax, and other places through Britain. The cot- 
ton · manufacture came from England to Scotland; 
and from thoſe manufacturing towns in Scotland, 


orer the whole country. Only introduce trade and 


induſtry into a country: chexith them where they 
have firſt fixed themſelves, without adding to the 


by degrees, diffuſe, themſelves, more or leſs, over 
the country. Nor will their progreſs leave them 
leſs energy in their primary ſeats. The richeſt 4 
tricts of a kingdom will ever attract population, to 
the diſadvantage of the reſt: But the un 
fluid ſoon returns reren 1 


MEANWHILE, it is 3 to e re of 
the preſent depopulation of the Highlands of Scot- 


obliged to forſake their country. By thoſe modes 
of managing the lands, which are complained of as 
depopulating, maintenance is obtained from them 
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in which it was firſt tried, is faſt finding its way 


natural diſadvantages of other places: They will, 


land. It is much more inconfiderable than has been 
ſaid. Thoſe who are induced to leave the High- 
lands, find employment elſewhere, without being 


Iiz for 
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for a much greater number of mankind; 
could before maintain. And, all this 4 
is either conſumed within the kingdom, or at ſeaſt 
exchanged for commodities equally neceflary," Wich 
are conſumed within it. The natural courſe of hy. 
man affairs, and the exertions of individuals, and 
of aſſociated bodies, directed to this particular pur. 
| Poſe will ſhortly be ſeen to reſtore to the Highlands, 
that population which they * ſeem to un 


Tur beauties of Lord Braidalbane's att 
grounds, and the curioſities round this place are 
numerous above what I have mentioned. A her. 
mitage is one of the moſt admired curioſities in 
theſe environs. I was not ſo happy as to have time 
to viſit it. Some fine water. falls I ſaw, in all their 
grandeur. | But, in this country, and at this time 
in the ſeaſon, water-falls are ſo numerous, as to loſe, 
to the imagination, much of the grandeur” of their 
appearance, and of the force of their eftet, 


* 
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Jas, at length to leave ſcenes with which 1 had 
been enchanted ; although I had ſeen them to nearly 
the ſame diſadvantage, as if one ſhould ſee a Beauty 
in her morning-diſhabille, wands {he were hardly yet 
refreſhed 


From Kenmore to K1LL1N, 


r 


. 


municate ideas of barrenneſs and poverty. The aſ- 


trees as thoſe i in the parks at Taymouth. Birches 
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refreſhed by ſleep, after the watching A e 
of a ball. My original hope had been to reach In- 
verary, on this night. But, a conſiderable part of 
the forenoon was, by this time, conſumed. It a- 
gain rained. The proſpect was dreary. The road 
by which I was td travel, not the moſt level imagi- 
nable. I now therefore contented myſelf with: the 
ub 
*r * 


Wi mne neee t ns W 
bad. But, I cannot praiſe the proſpect. Even in 
the faireſt ſeaſon of the year, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that 


it muſt ſeem bleak. The wood bears too ſmall a 


proportion, as well in quantity, as in growth, to 
the expanſe of the lake. The hills riſe-not over it 
with that awful abruptneſs, which impreſſes the 
mind with ſentiments of ſublimity and wonder. 
The country, on either fide, ſpreads out into a 
bleak heath, —of that level on which the eye natu- 
rally expects cultivation. When this level happens 
to want cultivation, or to exhibit none but ſcanty, 
meagre products of huſbandry, it never fails to com. 


pect of the farm-houſes adds to this effect. They 
are, externally at leaſt, almoſt inconceivably poor 
and mean. The woods conſiſt not of ſuch ſtately 


and 


/ 
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and dwarfiſh pines are the moſt numerous. —A d 
Foreſt might correſpand to the wildneſe vf the 
hoc qa hengle jc rence Ini abs 
e „ eee as 


Tux corn a every nay — oh Foes 
for the fickle. The lateneſs of the ſeaſon had, how. 
ever, obliged the poor peaſants to begin cutting it 
down; as, after October was conliderably;advan- 
ced, they could have ſmall hopes of ſeeing it riper. 
So ſcanty a crop cannot ſupply, as I ſhould think, 
nearly enough of grain for the ſuſtenance of the in- 
habitants. I know, not well whether they ſupply 
themſelves with what additional corn or meal they 
may need, from the ſouth-caſt, or from the-north- 

welt. I believe, the corn-merchants and men- 
mongers in Glaſgow and Greenock import conſide- 
rable quantities of corn and meal _— into che 
Weſt Highlands. * | | 5H] 


BAE and eee i 
of the landſcapes which opened ſucceſſively to the 
eye in travelling along the fide of Loch- Tay, there 
vas ſomewhat to ſtrike, and to amuſe à penſtde 
mind. The bleak heath was commonly bounded 
by hills, either nearer, or more diſtant. Thoſe hills 
were crowned with miſt, The ſcenery of Oſſian 
was ſuggeſted to the mind. r e 
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the country, marked in his albuſions and deſcriptions; 
The barrenneſs' and wildiiefs:of that country, is Rill 
almoſt the ſame. The inhabitants art but little bet; 
ter provided with the cnveniencies of life; Oſſiamʒ 
too, ſpeaks oftener of the bare heath and the ſtunts 
ed ſingle tree, than of the deep foreſt. With the 
remembrance of Oſſian thus ſuggeſted, the mind 
naturally recalled the kindret* ideas of the maids 
and the hero& whoſe feats, whoſe loves; and whoſe 
misfortunes he celebrates; and of that ſtrange pecul 
larity in their circumſtances and manners, by which 
ſimplicity and refinement, nn and delicacy 
were ann 238 r 
1117 1523 2288 
THERE Was A e as well 2 
foothing in this train of thought. WIio cbuld 
think a country dreary; which had produced duch 
heroes? Who could allow his ſpirits to fink under 
preſent inconveniencies, in a land in which perhaps 
every moor; every ſtream, and every hill had been. 
ditingutſhed by the reſidence, or by the deeds of 2 
race of men, in whom ſavage life ſeemed to triumph 
over all the refinements of civility ? What native of 
Scotland could avoid feeling his heart ſwell, "when 
led to recolle the ancient . of his erde 
4 
Dausbw e infibibtnis 
ded with theſe reflections. If the ſtate of manners n 


* 
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preſented in the poems of Offiati ever-adtuallyexiliady 
und if the people among whom it exiſted were in d. 


cumſtances of poverty, and helpleſs artleſſnaſi as h 


alſo repreſents: Ah! why have the improvemen 
and refinements of civilized life, produced nothing 
| mire; aiably\or aus CC 


As 1 eee Tin met ſome reapers ods 7 
rain had driven from their work. Bedrenchedas 
I was with rain, I am ſure that my appearance was 
not calculated to excite either reſpedt or terror; 
But, in this wild country ſo little are the inhak- 
tants accuſtomed to the ſight of ſtrangers, that chey 
face them with little leſs timidity, than the goats or 
roes which inhabit the fame hills: : They left the 
road as I approached, and ſkulked N a clump 
” ſtunted my till I had paſſed. 0.46 A. 

„ See 
5 ts we continued to Wann .d 
country aſſumed ſomewhat of a richer and more 
cultivated aſpect. The road lay farther down upon 
the border of the lake. In the fields were:hillocks 
of peaſe on the ſtraw ; and the corn was: chiefly in 
ſhocks. The ſoil ſeemed deep; and the graſs was 
of a dark-green colour. Soine ancient- trees: added 
dignity, here and there, to the ſcene. In one place 
the foil had been cut to a conſiderable depth; hy the 
&<cquent action of thoſe torrents, which, iniſtormp 
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öf rain are precipitated from the adjacent hills. ; | 


Large maſſes of rock here and there obſtructed the 
channel. A bridge was thrown over it: and aſhes 
of a lively green, grew on the brink, above and be- 
low the bridge. On the farther fide ſtood a ſnug, 
commodious feading 'of a farm-houſe with offices. 
At ſome ſmall diſtance, nearer to the edge of the 
lake ſtand the remains of an ancient caſtle ſeem- 
ingly of great antiquity. I enquired and was infor- 
med concerning the family who had been the an- 
cient proptietors of this caſtle and the adjoining 
lands ; but the information eſcaped from my me- 
mory, before I could find time to note it down. 
Such ruins are among the objects which a traveller 
naturally expects to find ſomewhere on the borders 
of an extenſive lake. For, the'ſea-coaſt, the banks 
of rivers, the borders of lakes are always the ſeats 
on which mankind firſt ſettle, in any country. Con- 
ſequently, in ſuch places are the oldeſt veſtiges of 
human induſtry, and human habitation to be look- 
ed for. It was in this mind as to theſe matters, that 
found the ruinous caſtle I have juſt r wh: 
not a little W 


NoxTHa-East from Loch- Tay extends Glen-Lyon, 
long narrow vale, divided by the Lyon; which joins 
the Tay, at a ſmall diſtance below Kenmore. On 
ach fide of the vale towers up a ridge of lofty hills = 

You. I. K k 1 
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The vale is cultivated for the extent of twenty-eight 
miles in length. Hamlets are ſcattered here aud 


| there, through it. In many places, theſe hamlets 


are fo confined among the hills, as to be hidden for 
three or four months in the year, from the light ot 


the ſun. Of theſe hamlets no fewer than twenty 


eight are ſcattered along the length of the vale. The 
ſoit is not- unfit for agriculture, But, the di. 
mate is backward, And the crops are ſeldom ripe 
at the time in the ſeaſon, when it becomes neceflary 
to cut them down.—The hills are green half-way to 
their ſummits, The ſhepherds-reſide upon them in 
ſheats:in ſummer, and ſometimes through winter. 
The river Lyon affords falmon. In Glen-Lyon is 
a vein of lead ore which was opened, and wrought 
for a ſhort time, about ſixty; years ſince. 


- Roxs are conſiderably numerdus in Glen-Lyon:. 
Foxes ſtill more ſo. The Capercalze is one of the 
birds in theſe regions. On its way to join the Tay, 
the river Lyon paſſed through the diſtrict of For- 
tingal, already mentioned. In the church-yard of 
Fortingal ſtand the remains of a famous . yew-tree, 
fifty two feet in circumference.—The yew was very 
much a favourite in this iſland, in the days of ar. 
chery. I know not whether this tree came. to be 
Wanted round church-yards, in conſequence. of its 
vod being found e, uſeful for bows; or 

Whether 
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whether it was not perhaps employed for this uſe, - 
in conſequence of having been previouſly planted 
commonly in ſuch ſituations. © But both the one and 
other are fads | in its Ng . 


Inno al this tract of country are many ' 
circular forts, from thirty to fifry feet in diameter, 
and about five feet high. The ſtones of which they . 
are built, are very large. Of the height of all of 
them ſome part ſeems to have fallen. Twoare larger 
than the reſt, and appear to have had outworks. 
They extend between Dunkeld and Glenorchy. 


TowarDs Killin riſe the wild ſummits of Lawers, 
and the rugged heights of Finlarig. The fides of 
theſe mountains, facing the lake, are dothed with 
wood. At the foot of Finlarig ſtand the ruins of 
the caſtle of the ſame name, an ancient ſeat of the 
the Campbells, knights of Glenurchie. In this neigh- 
bourhood was once fought a bloody conteſt between 
Campbells, and the Matdonalds of Keppoch who had 
made a plundering incurſion into the country. The 
Campbells were aſſembled at a chriſtening entertain- 
ment, in the great hall of __ News was 
brought that the Macdonalds were returning, in tri- 
umph, with their booty, over the adjacent hill uf 
Strone-Clachan. The Campbells roſe, with one ac- 


3 from the feſtive table, aſcended the hill. and 


K k 2 aſſailed 
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aſſailed the plunderers. They were, however, oper 
powered, and twenty gentlemen of the name of 
Campbell, left dead on the ſpot. News of their di 
aſter was ſent to Balloch or Taymoutb, the-ſeat of 
their chief, He ſent aid. The ravagers were pur. 


ſued, overtaken at the brges of Glenorchie, * 
6d, and-deprived of their bgoty: by 


Tas river Lochy runs gently down upon thande 
thern fide of the hill of Strone-Clachan ; and alter. 
wards winds round, through the plain, on the front 
of this hill, in a ſouth-weſtern direction, till it meets 
the Tay pouring down with a more rapid courſe 
upon the oppoſite fide of Strone- Clachan; and both 
rivers diſcharge their waters, nearly at the point of 
union, into Loch-Tay. On the northern bank of 
the Lochy, and near the high-way ſtand ſeveral cot. 
tages; and above theſe a decent gentleman's ſeat, 
named Borland. Approaching Killin, the traveller 
croſſes, by a bridge, over the Lochy. The river 
was ſwollen by the rains. The lake diſplayed here, 
as through its whole length, a full and wide ex- 
panſe of water. The oppoſite bank preſented an 
ornamented, cultivated aſpect. The meandering 
of the river divided the plain with a beautiful wa- 
ving line. It was ſtill covered with green grab, 
nor was it altogether bare of corn. The inn, the 
manſe, and ſome other houſes, all within the fame 
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landſcape, contributed greatly to enliyen the ſcene, 
The north-eaſt end of the village, lay, at the fame 
time, within Gght. Twilight was juſtfalling, | Strone- 
Clachan above, the more majeſtic hills towering at 
i diſtance on either ſide, and the expanſe of the 
lake te the ſouth-eaſt, immeaſurable by the eye 
all aided its effects. The ſceng was one of thoſe 
mixed exhibitions of grandeur - with melancholy 
beauty, which falling "ww anden W 


n 
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THE inn e Killin into which 1-now/extered, l 
not uncomfortable. It is large, and is accomoda- 
ted with good ſtables, and with other ſuitahle of- 
fice-houſes. This as well as the inn at Kenmore is 
on Lord Breadalbane's eſtate, And the anxiety with 
which the late and the preſent Lord Breadalbane 
appear to have attended to the eſtabliſhment of good 
inns on that part of their eſtates which lies upon the 
highways—does them the higheſt honour. They 
well merit the gratitude of the traveller to whom 
commodious accomodation, and civil entertainment 
in a place where he can command, as at homey 


muſt, after the fatigue of a journey—eſpecially if it 


happens to be through à dreary country, and in 
J ſtormy 
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-Kormy weather, —afford-more agreeable enjoymett, 
than all the gratifications of luxury, in ſcenes of eaſe 
and indulgence. A matter of as great conſequence 
as the providing of comfortablei nns, is, the placing 
of inn-keepers in them, from whoſe good ſenſe and 
attention, — a due care of the houſe, ſervants, and 
gueſts, may be expected. Mr Macdougal, the land. 
lord of the inn at Killin, is from Cupar in Angus; 
his civility and attention, with the conveniencies af 
ais houſe, rendered this evening — . 
to me. < 


Ir is pleaſing to reflect RT hiſtory of hoſpi- 
tality, as connected with the progreſs of manngrs, 
and with the local circumſtances of countries. An- 
ciently, inns were unknown in the Highlands of 
Scotland. But, the ſtranger who was not robbed 
or murdered, found in every houſe, the kindeſt re- 
ception and the moſt honourable entertainment that 
the family could give. In the patriarchal times, fl. 
milar was the mode of hoſpitality which prevailed 
- an' Afia. In ancient Perſia were Stathmi, houſes eſta- 

- bliſhed by the Government for the reception and 
entertainment of travellers, at equal diſtances upon 
the highways. In various places through Turkey, 
buildings, called Namas-giehs have been erected to 
receive the traveller, and fountains provided to ve. 
freſh his thirſt, and to ſupply him with water for 


the 


the ablutions preſcribed by the ordinances. of the 
Mahometan religion. Nay, ſo far has this ſpecies of 
benevolence been carried, that ſums of money have 
been aſſigned for purchaſing ſnow in furamer, for 
the uſe of the perſons who repair to drink at the 
fountains, In Aſia Minor are inns called Konacs, 
where the traveller is ſupplied with proviſions, and 
with a mattraſs and a pillow, to ſleep upon, but with 
nothing to cover him, during the night. In the inns- 
of Germany, it appears from ſome of the entertaining, 
dialogues of Eraſmus, that, between two and three 
hundred years ſince, travellers were all received in | 
one hall, without reſpe& of perſons, where they uſed 
to talk and eat and drink together. From Chau- 
cer's Canterbury Tales, and the arrangement of them, 
we learn, that, for pilgrims at leaſt, the cuſtom Was 
anciently the ſame in England. In Joanna, one of the 
Comorra iſlands, frequented by the Engliſh, in their 
voyages to the Eaſt, hotels or houſes for entertain- 
ment are commonly kept by the principal people in 
the iſland. Theſe have ſomehow acquired from the 
Engliſh failors, and among themſelves, the appella- 
tion of Dukes : They demand a dollar a day, for 
the entertainment of a gueſt : they take certificates - 
from one ſet of cuſtomers, to recommend them to 
the next who may arrive. Hoſpitality never ap. 
peared more amiable than at the Pelew iſlands, the 
imple and virtuous inhabitants of which, ſhewed 
| fuck 
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ſhipwrecked crew. Our Engliſh travellers chf 
miſerably of the inns on the continent of Europe 
eſpecially of Italy. They have begun to ackniow: 
ledge, within theſe laſt twelve years, that no where 


are better inns to be met with than in the Highs 


lands of Scotland. When I complained” to Mr 
Macdovgal, that his rooms were damp, he excuſed 
this circumſtance by informing me, that ſo late in the 
ſeaſon, he had not occaſion to receive many guelts; 
and when I complained that the bells were ill. hung, 
he replied, that there was no bell-hanger in the 
| neighbourhood to repair them. 1 had no other com: 
plaints to make; | 


Ir happened that on the bio of the ns os 
which I arrived here, a party of the farmers on 
Lord Breadalbane's Perthſhire eſtate had dined af 
the inn. The occaſion of their meeting was, as the 
landlord informed me, to divide among themſelves 
an hundred ſheep of the Cheviot breed, which Lord 
Breadalbane had, by the advice of Sir John Sinclair, 
purchaſed, and preſented to his farmers, for the im. 
provement of the breed of ſheep on his Eſtates. 
The landlord (whom, finding him to be an intelli- 
gent man, I was glad to detain with me, during 
ſome part of the evening, and to lead him into con- 
verſation,) proceeded, after mentioning this in- 

| Nance 


ſuch wonderful humanity to Captain Wilſon and Mt 
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fance of his noble-maſter's kindneſs to his tenants; 
to inform me, that his Lordſhip was highly and 
univerſally beloved by them. On ſuch eafy terms, 
by his account, do they hold their farms, that of a 
rental of from ſeventeen to twenty thouſand pounds 
a year, the whole is always chearfully and readily 
paid within three days, during which his Lordſhip's 
factors hold their courts for the purpoſe of receiving 
hs rents. His Lordſhip has not, like various other 
Highland proprietors, ſought to raiſe the value of his 
lands, by diſplacing the old race of tenants. Vet, he 
neglects no means of improving his fortune, by which 
the general circumſtances of the country can be at the 
fame time improved. Upon ſome of his eſtates, as 
on ſome of the great eſtates in England, leaſes had 
never yet been let. Yet neither have the rents been 
arbitrarily raiſed, nor the tenants capriciouſly diſpla- 
red. It was expected, that in the courſe of the en- 
ſuing year, leaſes would be granted to the occupants 
of thoſe lands, and increaſed rents at the ſame time 
required, The whole tenantry will chearfully take. 
kaſes at whatever increaſed rent their landlord may 
cauſe to demand: for their confidence in his good- 
neſs perſuades them, that he will not think of im- 
poling any intolerable burdens. 


Tus village of Tilin is ſmall, but { ee 
ttriving. The name is referred in its origin, to 
Vox. I. RE: Fingal. 
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Offian was buried here. The villagers. are chiefly 
mechanics who receive. employment from-the inha. 
bitants of the circumjacent i 
in huſbandry, —with perhaps an alehoule- 


two. I was pleaſed with the account I rnb « | 


one inſtitution which they have contrived to eſta. 
bliſh- among them. Several years ſince, ſome-me. 
chanics, who had been. to. work- at their trades in 
Edinburgh or Glaſgow, returned to ſettle at Killin, 
They fuggeſted to their neighbours the idea of inſti: 
tuting a fund, ſuch as thoſe which the artizans have 
formed, in moſt great towns, for their relief in ſick. 
neſs, and for the aſſiſtance of their families in the 
event of the death of the head of any one. The 
thought ſeemed· a good one. A number of the vil. 
lagers and the inhabitants of the: neighbouring coun- 
try formed themſelves into a Society for the eſtabliſh. 
ment of ſuch a fund. They agreed to begin with 
advancing, each, ſome ſmall contribution, the par. 
ticular ſum of which I have forgotten. The fund 
thus conſtituted, was to be monthly, quarterly, or 
annually augmented. by. ſome ſmall payment, ſuch 
as each member might eaſily afford. Out of it, 
again, the ſick, the ſuperannuated, and the ſurviving 
widows and children of deceaſed members were to be 
aſſiſted with more or leſs pecuniary relief; The firſ 
members of the ſociety, and. the managers of the 


Fingal. A tradition is preſerved, that the father 
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fund conducted its affairs with a degree of prudence 
which rendered it popular through the whole coun- 

ry. The gentlemen were pleaſed to ſee their poor 

neighbours and dependents adopt this plan of c- 

nomy. Farmers and landholders eagerly joined the 

aſſociation. Lord Breadalbane generouſly augment- 
ed the fund by an handſome donation. Under his 

patronage, and the patronage of other gentlemen 
in the . it has thriven wonderfully, 


Bur, ik I am inclined to believe, this fund * 
been ſtill more uſeful to the country, through the 
uſes to which the ſtock has been applied, in order to 
render it productive, than by means of the ſaving 
which it has occaſioned, and of the relief which it 


has ſupplied to the needy.— The inhabitants of this ; 


diſtrict conſume conſiderably more grain than their 
tilage produces. Diſtant as they are from market- 
towns, and from thoſe parts of the country in which 
zgriculture is the ſtaple article of induſtry ; the 
poorer inhabitants have had difficulty in obtaining 
from time to time, ſuch ſmall quantities of meal as 
their circumſtances enable them to purchaſe. . In 
the winters of thoſe years in which meal has been . 
ſcarce and dear, the poor of theſe parts have been 
near to ſuffering by famine. Theſe facts ſuggeſted 
to the managers of the above fund, the idea of ap- 


Fopriating part of it.to the pee of annually pur. 
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ebaſing a large quantity of meal. to be depolitai 
a granary in the village, and fold out in ſuch mall 
quantities as the pooreſt might find it convenient 
to buy, from time to time. This was ſoon: found 
to be an advantageous mode of employing the ſo⸗ 
ciety's money. Scarcity of meal no longer diftreſ: 
ſes the poor, even in the ſevereſt winter. It ig pro. 
bable, too, that the eaſe thus given to the circum. 
ſtances of the labourers may contribute to increal 
the population as and the i in aduſtry of the e 


I 8K0vLD rejoice to hear, that thaſe wh im 
had been extended yet farther. It thel fund. ſhall 
continue increaſing; might not another part of it 
be advantageouſly employed for the eſtabliſhment 
of ſame manufature ? This will [ hope, in 8 
time, come to pals. il 


Ar Killin 1 taſted the only very good uli 
which I met with in my little excurſion, through 
the Weſtern Highlands. The. landlord informed 
me, that it was prepared at a diſtillery, which had 
been, not many years before, erected in the neigh- 
bourhood, by the Laird of Macnab“. This gentle- 
man had happened to raiſe larger crops of barley on 
ſome part of his lands which he retained in his own 


management,—than he could find A ready ſal for. 
| 1 


»The Macnabs are a branch of the Vlacgreory ane hi 
Gregor, — * e . 
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It occurred to him, that he might, with leſs diffi- 


culty, diſpoſe of a quantity of whiſky... He erected 
diſtillery on a pretty extenſive ſcale ; began the ma- ' 


nufacture of -whiſky, prepared only from the' beſt 
materials, reſerved it to 4 proper age, before offers 
ing it for fale ; and in conſequence, his whiſky has 
come to be deſeryedly Pages W the Nes 
ncighbovehpad. A 0 | ng oft 


1 e ane 
ture for which we can furniſh the raw materials, 
that I ſhould, wiſh not to ſee flouriſh among us, 
it is, that of ſpiritous liquors. Would to God, 
that all our intoxicating drinks were to be brought 
from a farther diſtance, than the South Sea iſlands, 
or the Antarctic pole I ſhould not be ill-pleaſed 
to hear our labouring claſſes ſay of good malt l- 
quor, with Bonifage, © that they gan cat, as well 
u drink their ale; and chat they find it food, as 
well as liquor: but, I cannot, with pleaſure, hear 
them ſpeak with the fame fondneſs of gin or 
whiſky.” I ſhould ſuppoſe that they can form ac- 
quaintance with no greater enemy, either to health 
or morals. The legiſlature have certainly not done 
ill, to diſcourage the Scotch diftilleries. It were 
well, if they ſhould ſee the propriety of doing 
ſomething more, than has yet been done, to encou- 
——— To 

Fury 
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Yer, although unfriendly to the manufacture o 
ſpiritous liquors in Scotland, I was glad to hear of 
the above-mentioned diſtillery in this neighbour- 
| hood. Great quantities of Scotch Spirits are at pre- 
ſent imported into the Weſt Highlands from the 
vicinity of Stirling. Now, as the Highlanders have 
nothing, or almoſt nothing to give in exchange for 
this article of luxury, except raw materials, and 
things conſtituting the primary neceſſaries of life; 
they are much impoveriſhed by the trade. It were 
better if they could be induced to prefer good old 
ale. But, if they muſt have whiſky; let it, if pol 
fible, be of their own diſtillation, There will be ſo 
much more induſtty in the country, if they them- 
{elves diſtill, rather than import the whiſky whick 
they are reſolved to drmk.—Another conſideration 
which at the ſame time, weighs, with me, when 1 
am induced te with well to the Highland diſtilleries,, 
is, that agriculture ought, by every means, to be | 
encouraged. in theſe regions. If the Highlanders 
can once be induced to raiſe grain on all their arable 
ground, whatever be the purpoſes for which they may 


intend it ; a new branch of induſtry will be gained 
to the country, and another of the firſt neceſſaries 
of life produced in it. Here is abundance of lime- 
ſtone. Let the country only be opened up by roads 
and canals ; and motives preſented which may rouſe 
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liſtleſs loth. The Highlands will ſoon become cul- 
tivated and populous. | 


Tux fiſhery of the loch affords employment to 


ſome of the poor people about Killin, Here are 
fine charr, and perches. Theſe, with the other 


fiſhes which the loch breeds, are taken either in 
nets, —by lines fixed at one end, to a ſtone or ſtake, 
while the other is thrown into the water, armed 
with a hook and bait,—or in the way of angling 
with a rod and line. Some valuable ſpecies of fiſhes 
abound here, which are not to- be met with in the 
lake at. Kenmore. 


Lzavinc the inn at Killin, and proceeding weſt- 


ward, the traveller is conducted by the highway, 
through the village, and by a corn, and if I remem- 
ber rightly, alſo by a lint-mill to the bank of the 
Tay, or rather the Dochart. He croſſes an arm of 
it, along one bridge : Immediately after, appears a 
path, turning downwards between this, and another 


bridge, covering another arm of the ſame river, at 


2 few paces diſtance.. This path leads between two 
pillars to a dark grove of pines, ſituate on a mount 
riſing between the two arms of the river, and at the 
oppoſite end of the iſlet which they here incircle. 
The pines are ſo thick planted, that, although the 
grove. be but a few paces diſtant from the highway, 
5 yet 


% 


the aſpect of this little, ſingular, detached ſcene 
made upon my mind. It was, indeed, ſtrongly im- 
preſſive and pictureſque. It ſeemed a Druidical 
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yet cannot the eye, from this ſtation, pierce thifough 
the gloom. Rough fragments of the rock oh U 
the ſtream on either fide. Natural pillars ſeem 
rudely to ſurround the whole mount. But, I e. 
not in deſcription communicate the impreſſion which 


grove. Nor was the dark ſhade of the pines, leſs 
ſitted, than if they had been oaks, to awaken ideas 
of religious ſolemnity and horrour. The lake be. 
low, the dividing ſtream, the inſulated grove, the 
mountains riſing tremendous around, and-crowned 
with ſnow,—all together ſuggeſted the thought, 
that this muſt have been anciently the ſcat either of 
religion or of defenſive war. I proceeded along the 
bridge which lay over the weſtern branch of the 
river. A new village is riſing here. I advanced to 
the firſt door, at which ſtood a handſome woman 
with one of thoſe open countenances which natural 
ly invite the ſtranger to make any neceſſary enqui . 
ries, becauſe they promiſe an obliging anſwer. 1 
pointed to the iſle and aſked its name. The good 
woman bluſhing, anſwered, in broken Engliſh, that 
ſhe could not tell its Engliſh name,—and that its 
Gaelic name I would not underſtand. I repeated 
my wiſh to know its Gaelic name. She then told 
me, it was Innet. vuy; and another woman who 


ſtood 
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ood beſide her, added, that it was the burial- piace 
of the family of Mac Nab of MacNab. It were im- 
poſſible to imagine a ſpot more ſuitable for the 
nnen of nnn Chieftains. 

N 

i was. bes lad wink cb agprninnny. of Un 
new village. The walls of the little houſes are well 
built with ſtone and lime, the roofs have the joiſts 
laid with fir and birchen rafters, and covered with 
turf, and that, again with an upper covering of 
ſtraw, heath, or fern. Some quantities of linen-yarn 
are, I think, ſpun hete. I know not whether ſome 
ſmall attempts at the manufacture of cotton or linen 
cloth may not be meditated, or perhaps already be- 
zun. Upon the contiguous part of the ſouthern 
border of the lake, ſtands an handſome houſe, the 
name of which J either neglected to aſk or have for- 
gotten. It is furrounded, and the whole bank clad 
with a good deal of wood. The adjacent grounds 
tare kt wiltan dr ae: uy 12 


Bur, I was no t Proceed ned, Fn a 
bank of the Dochart. The vale, up which the road tg 
to Tyndrom leads, is bounded on both ſides by hills 
which riſe not to a vaſt height till the eye has purſued 
them to a conſiderable diſtance backwards. The low 
ground between is half cultivated. .. Cloſe upon the 
banks af the river are, tracts of naty adow. 
Vos. Mm Behind 
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Behind theſe, on both ſides, are corn and potatoes - 
ſields incloſed, in a careleſs, imperfect manner] with- 
in low ſtone dykes. Between, are ſpots of green pa- 
ture, which have been occaſionally ploughed. "The 
farm-houſes and cottages are ſcattered, here and 
there, amongſt theſe fields. Behind are either wide, 
bleak tracts of low-lying heath, or ſlowly- riſing hills; 
The road is ſtill good. I am not ſure, indeed; _ 
its direction f is in the = beſt or ſfioreſt W 


No interelling object met my eye, till I rel 
within ſight of the houſe of Achlean, the property, 
of a Mr Campbell. Its ſituation is on the northern 
fide of the Dochart, Some wood has been planted 
round it. The hills riſe nn in a AY ad 
fingular. form 


Tux day was not t ebe favourible cither 
to travelling, or to labour. Yet, the people were 


buſy in all the fields, ploughing or digging up their 
potatoes. The ſcene was animated, too, by cattle 


feeding on the fields, around them. Here and there 
were two or three aſh-trees round the little kitchen- 
gardens belonging to the cottages. Near one cot- 
tage, the name of which T enquired not, we 'crol- 


fed a ſmall ſtream which had worn for itſelf a deep 
channel between rocks. There was a* narrow ſtrip 
of low ground on each bank, The courſe of the 
1 1 | 7 . ſtream 
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fream winded finely as it advanced. Above the 
narrow ſtrip of level bank on each ſide, the ſurface 
roſe precipitately to a conſiderable height. Thoſe 
banks thus broken and winding had been, by the 
taſte of the proprietor or tenant, irregularly plant- 
ed with aſhes, ſome oaks, and ſome wild ſhrubs. 
The effect was, in my eyes charming. The aſhes 
{till retained their leaves, and were of a vivid green 
colour. The other trees and underwood had either 
loſt or were faſt loſing their leaves. The dingle was 
thus finely parti- coloured. The falling leaves were 
either brown ar yellow ; and of theſe colours they 
exhibited a great diverſity of ſhades. 


Ar the diſtance of ont five or fix miles 80 
Killin is Liagarſton or New Inn. By the time I had 
advanced thus far on my way, it rained, and blew 
violently. 1 was glad to enter, although the houſe 
thewed no very promiſing appearance. The men 
were in the fields, The women and the children 
could hardly converſe with me, in Engliſh. The 
landlady was a young women of no mean face or 
figure. But, in her dreſs ſhe had much the air of 
2 {lattern. An old woman, of an intereſting coun- 
tenance, fat by the fire, who could not utter a ſylla- 
ble of Engliſh. I was cold and wet. 1 threw my- 
ſelf down. on a ſtool, by the kitchen fire. The good 
woman brought me ſome whiſky with bread and 

Mm 2 cheeſe. 
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Refreſhment was at the ſame tithe provid. 

| — — my ſervant and horſes. The fire blazedples. 
fantly ; and although a pot boiled upon it; and the 
houſe was at the ſame time darkened with ſmoke, 
and the rafters dropping liquid' ſoot, 1 fount ws. 
thing of all this uncomfortable; the effects of the 
ſtorm were to give me high enjoyment of the { 
refreſhment, and the moſt incommodious beer. 
Asa we were to * The eee pen 

was wonderful between the temperature of the wea- 
ther, and the aſpect of the country. I might well 
boaſt of having ſeen the Highland heaths and ilk 
in all their horrour. Loch-Dochart was, at length, 
on my right hand. The whole vale, ſince I had turned 
to the north-weſt, from Inniſb- vuy, was Glen. Docbart. 
No farm-houſes now appeared. The lake {pread out, 
upon one hand. Precipitous and craggy rocks'rofe 
immediately over the road, upon the other. here 
was ſomething of undeſcribable ſtrangeneſs and no- 
velty in the whole ſcenery around. The ſtorm blew 
outrageouſly; ſometimes it was rain that laſhed-my 
face; ſometimes a furious ſhower of hail; andfome- 
times thick, and broad flakes-of ſnow darkened all 
the air. Here and there lay vaſt fragments)detach- 
ed from the impending rocks, and only thinly c- 
vered with layers of mixed moſs and ſand. » Where 
the lake and the hills ſeemed to retire before each 
Meth ATI GS F649 Wer» i wet other 
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other; inal barrows appeared here and there raiſed 


in the mtermediate marſhi. Fortunately, as the vit 


lence of the ſtorm, and as the wildneſs of the ſcene 


increaſed, my ſpirits alſo roſe. Every thing com- 
bined to remind me of the ancient days af Celtic 


| heroiſm, And it was not eaſy to ſuſfer one's mind . 
to ſhrink before à little occaſiomal expoſure; when 


one reflected that, in theſe very ſcenes, 1 
ſeaſons, and with fewer of the comfortable accom- 
modations of Hife than the preſent inhabitants of 
this diſtrict poſſeſs, the heroes of Oſſian had perfor- 
med deeds, and enjoyed a refined, ſentimental hap- 


pineſs which raiſed human nature to as high. digni- 


nennen 


In Loch-Rothart is u ficativgrifet; + enix | 


which is almoſt always recommended to che notice 
of travellers. This let is fifty-one feet long, and 
twenty nine in breadth. It may perhaps have been 
gradually formed by the natural intertexture of the 
roots and ſtems of ſome water:plants. It moves 
before the wind; and may be puſhed about with 
poles. Cattle going unſuipeRingly to-foed upon it, 
r 
round the lake. 


tv another, but aſtationary ifand, and tat 
a caſtle, an ancient dwelling of the knights of Lochow. 


r 
2 
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It is embowered in wood: And I may, without en 
ran ad mem 1 
| 1 ul 

Tp REES 5 conſiderable poll 
in theſe diſtricts. They were a lawleſs, rapacious 
clan, who continued their trade of rapine, after 
many of their neighbours had begun to acknow- 
ledge the laws of order. They once made them- 
ſelves maſters of the above-mentioned caſtle by a 
Aratagem worthy of the cunning of ſavages. It was 
inacceſlible in ſummer. But, in winter hen the 
lake was frozen over, the Macgregors forming a 
cines of ſtraw and boughs of trees, and'bruſhwood, 
puſhed theſe before them, and thus reached the caſ- 
tle, without ſuffering from the miflile weapons of 
thoſe whooccupiedit. They then inſtantly ſcaled the 
walls and took poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. This bold 
and predatory clan were at length exterminated, 
and their name proſcribed. —David Malloch, the 
friend of Thomſon, was by deſcent, a Macgregor; 
his father or grandfather had aſſumed the name of 
Malloch when the common firname of the'clan was 
prohibited. —It was under Craig-Roſton, near the 


northern extremity of Loch Lomond, that they had 
their principal ſeat*. It was for a maſſacre of the 
Tony 0 1808, that they were Om 

and 


® Glen-Dochart, Balqubidder, and ſome part of dns es 
encicatly theirs, and Balloch the ſeat of their Chieftain. " is 
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and their name ſuppteſſed. The moſt aggravating = 


circumſtance which attended this maſſacre, wis the 
murder of ſome young men of family who had come 


from the ſchook of Dumbarton, to Glenfrone'jto 


ſce the. conteſt between the Macgregors and the 
Colquhouns; the event of which, unfavourable to 
the latter, enabled the former to gratify their fero- 


cious 1 in the moſt age manner“ ee, nl 


nere 


4s will vie ee 


place where the glittering ſtones of a new · built, dry 


ſtone wall, dividing the highway upon one hand, 


curioſity. The ſtones having been newly broken with 
from the adjoining field, attracted my mineralogical 
the hammer; their internal ſtructure was ſtrikingly 
diſcernible; and their compoſition was diſtinguiſh. 
able, as far as it can be diſtinguiſhed by the mere 
obſervation of aſpect. They were all calcareous z 
and it was a large intermixture of mica, and occa- 
fonally of pyrites, that gave them the glittering aſ- 
ect which ARG SATA IRA PIER: 8 


I coLLECTED 2 number of ſpecimens. By the 


time when I wiſhed to put theſe into my portman- 
teau, and to proceed, I found, that my ſervant had, 


by ſome accident or other, fallen a good way be- 


hind me. I was rather at a loſs how to diſpoſe of 

the 

* For Ease particuars in the Bin Gf the Miachregors) whilh Us- 
Kidit chens in a more fa vourabe light,—Sce Appendix, No II. 
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the ones which I had ae men 
round me, I ſaw, at a finall diſtance forward? os 


my right- hand, a hut from uicht abundance-of 
ſmoke was ĩſſuing; and a noiſe of boiſtrious cheat 
fulnefs,: which I could hear, through the ſtorm; ab 
companied the ſmoke.' - Fifty: years ſince,: the natus 
ral inference would have been; that'the-folks withs 
in were-a party of thieves or plunderers making 
merry over the divifion of their booty. But the 
days of ravage are paſt; and 1 had no fears upon 
this ſcore. | therefore fixed my horſe, by the bridlez 
to a great ſtone; and advanced on foot to'ſetk ſhel- 
ter in the hut; till my ſervant ſhould come up. 27 
Fentered, I perceived i it to be a barn; occupied for the 
time, by a family of ſtrolling tinkers, with ſome ſep 
vants from ſome neighbouring farm- houſes, gathered 
about them. One went to bring my horſe, and the 
ſtones which I had piled together. Another took, u- 
pon him, the charge of watching for my fervant's aps 
proach, that he might not paſs unobſer ved. I, in the 
mean time, dried my wet clothes by. the fire, and ob- 
ſerved the ſimple proceſs by which the ſpoon-maker 
ſoftened his horns, and moulded and pared them into 
ſpoons. Nor was I lefs intereſted | by the wretched, 
half. naked condition of the poor man's Wife and 
children. The whole was ſuch a ſcene of meannel 


and wretchedneſs, yet of chearfulneſs, in the mid 


of theſe, as could not but. ſtrongly impreſs the 1 ima- 
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gination and feelings of the accidental beholder. Is. 
t a pernicious ſyſtom of..ceconomy to the country, 
their induſtry may be employed in manufactures,. 
and in theſe. ſo lucratively as to ſupply them with 
almoſt every convenience, or even luxury of civi- 
lized life? While the wild regions through which 
they now wander are at the ſame time rendered 
much more productive to the community, by that, 
mode of management which requires fewer hinds 
than were maintained here, when there was lels des, 
mand for their induſtry elſewhero 7 


Ir e eee 11 
ſtowed on the poor tinker what little I could ſpare: 
it was truly little: thanked him for his civilities, 
and left him. The highway lay under ſeveral lofty. 
mountains, ſometimes connected into a range, and 
ſometimes inſulated. Among the moſt remarkable 
was Ben- more at the baſe of which ſtands a ſmall, 
neat houſe, that in the rich counties of Scotland 
would ſeem only the houſe of a farmer of the ſecond 
caſs, but which in the country where it ſtands, I. 
hould rather ſuppoſe to be the houſe of ſome ond: 
* or at leaſt mann of the * . 


«Ar Crinalarach wakor af dts cvbendits antes, 


nled with fame 7 aa, with- 
Ver. J. Nn cut 
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out alighting from our horſes. „ 
of the handſomeſt middle-fized men I have ſten Yet 
I thought his daughter ſtill handſomer. We alight 
ed not from our horſes, but were ſerved by d 
_ are e, the en n rene 


+ Titus 


- ee Rp 

wr, ſoon has entered dach Ens 
divided by the river of Fillan. In this river 18 
pool conſecrated by the ancient ſuperſtition of the 
irhabitants of this country. . The pool is formed / 
the eddying of the ſtream round a rock. Its water 
was many hundred years ſince, conſecrated by Fillan, 
one of the ſaints who converted the'ancient'inhabi- 
tants of Caledonia from paganiſm to the belief of 
Chriſtianity. It ſhould ſeem that he had perhaps 
reſided in this vicinity for ſome time. I believe; 
that his life may be ſeen in the vita Sanctorum Scotia, 
which were, not long ſince, collected and publiſhed | 
in one octavo volume, by Mr Pinkerton. - Whether 
lle conſecrated this pool, in compliance with ſome 


ſuperſtitious notions of its virtues which he found 


already prevalent among the neighbouring inhabi- 
tans,—I know not. But, it has ever ſince been 
diſtinguiſhed'by his name, and eſteemed of ſovereign 


virtue in curing madneſs. About two hundred 


perſons, afflicted in this way, are annually brought 


i ___ Patients 
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gatients are conducted by their friends; who firft 
pertorm the ceremony of paſſimg with them, thrice 
round à neighbouring cairn; on this cairn, the 
then depoſit a ſimple offering of clothes, or perhaps 
of a mall bunch of heath. More precious offerings 
uſed once to be brought. But, theſe being never 
long left in che unmoleſted poſſeſſion of the faint; 
which may afford no temptation to theft. After 
theſe, ſuch as they are, have been depoſited, the. pa- 
tient is then thrice immerged in the ſacred pool. 
After the immerſion, he is bound hand and foot, 
and left for the night in a chapel which ſtands near. 
If the maniac is found looſe in the morning, good 
hopes are conceived of his full recovery. If he is 
ſtill bound, his cure remains doubtful. It ſome- 
times happens that death relieves him eee bis 
confinement from the troubles of life. 


Staten han e <a be * 
leved: to be: they could mot have ſo long perſiſted 
in this ſuperſtitious practice, if there were not at 
leaſt a few inſtances in which it had proved eſfectual 
to the cure of the malady for which it is employed. 
The moſt intelligent and liberal minded of the inha- 
bitants of this neighbourhood actually aſſert, that, 
by whatever means, cures are oftener than might 
be imagined; eſſected hy the virtues of the Holy 

| Nn 2 : Pool. 
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Pool. Medicine is indeed well-known to oe m 
of its beneficial efficacy to the aid of 
than to the intrinſic virtue of any of its retedien 

In the power of imagination eſpecially, is the intl. 
macy of the connexion between the mind and the 
body conſpicuous. How often has diſeaſe been cu. 
red, —and- how often caught in this way? Madneſs 
particularly ſeems to depend in a great meaſurt u- 
pon a peculiar ſtate of the imagination. Surpriſe 
and ſudden expoſure to danger have often relieved 
the diſtreſſes and reſtored the alienated mind of tie 
maniac. Shipwreck and voyages on à ſtormy ſea 
ſeldom fail of effect. I ſhould therefore ſuppoſe, 
that old Fillan choſe one of the happieſt modes that 
could be deviſed, by which to diſpenſe his miracu· 
lous beneficence. The ſurpriſe with which the im. 
merſion is attended, and the terror of the fuble. 
quent bonds, and ſolitary expoſure in the Tonelinek 
of the chapel, ſeem to operate, in a natural way, 
thoſe cures which are piouſly aſcribed to the bene. 
diction of St Fillan, and the Wann un 


rence of divine ere a 7 


FiLLAN was anciently one of the bout ginn 
of Scotland. Robert Bruce carried with him, an 
arm of St Fillan into the field of battle on the im- 
portant day of Bannockburn. His chaplain” had 

brought only the empty fhrine in which the relic 


1 


had been inenſecl· But the arm was found miracu- 
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Joully reſtored to its ſhrine, juſt as the battle wus a- 
—— 2-00 
The Engliſh han laughter. 


Robert Bruce, in gratitude for the ſaint's aſſiſtance, 


eſtabliſhed here, in the year: 1324, 4 priory of ca- 
nons regular, and conſecrated it to him. The houſe 
lution of the Religious Houſes in Scotland granted 
. rn, 
WE 
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Ts YNDROM ; ; and to DALMALLY. 8 


Tanne fairer, by the time we: reactied | 


Tayndrom. This is eſteemed the moſt elevated part 
of all this tract of country. Hence do ſtreams run 
in different directions. The waters do not in thig 
immediate neighbourhood. ſtagnate in large lakes, 


The very name is expreſſive of the loftineſs of the 
ſituation.” At ſome ſmall diſtance below lies the 
plain of Dalry, which has been conjectured to de- 
rwe its name from the ancient Dairiadi, the firit 


Mes a 422 Wet vA 


* As 


\ wah 
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As we entered the 2 at the 1 
we heard the plaintive and ſumple notes of a Gaelic 
air ſung to Gaelic words. I ſoon perceived the thus. 
ficians, two ſervant - maids who were waſhing clothes 
in a (mall waſhing houſe in the yard. 1 was attic. 
ed by the muſic : For I have long ſince learned to 
admire the ſimple, native muſic of my country u 
all the fond enthuſiaſm of ignorance: And as I hau 
not the happineſs to underſtand Gaelic, it was natural” 
for me to be pleaſed with the words of a Gaelic fong, 
juſt as our faſhionable Dilettanti have been charmed 
with the words of Italian operas which they undes 
Rood no more than I the Gaelic. It is a fat in che 
' hiſtory of the manners of the Highlanders, that they 
are accuſtomed to ſing at the performance of almoſt 
every piece of ſocial labour: Rowers in a boat ſing 
as they ply the oars; reapers ſing as they cut don 
handful after handful of the corn; and here wert 
waſhers ſinging as they rubbed and rinſed their 
clothes. This accompaniment of muſic »certainly 
renders the labour more cheerful ; but, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, that it cannot well fail to retard it, at t 
Fame time.—No better proof needs be aſked of ithe 

io ſtate of the induſtry of any people, than that 
their labour is often r ge by 
e. | n n ee 

Sf Wang | 


eee eee | 
by the fire overwhialithels boiler ining,-wcavere fud | 
denly alarmed by the noiſe of a quarrel, :proceeding 
from the kitchen. We ran haſtily-out to ſee the 
cauſe. Two taylors, à maſter and his journeyman, 
differences in their accounts, over à little whiſky- 
punch. They had continued to drin: And ever 
additional | foup: of whiſky had unfbrtunaiely ſtill 
increaſed the differences between them, and: infla - 
med their mutual animoſity, while it, at the ſame 
pute, they had haſtily challenged each other to fin- 
deous, ſmall human figures, that I have ever ſeen. 
They were two ſhort, ſquat fellows ; their hair ſtood 
on end; their beards were rough: and black; their 
tween that of the taylor and that of the ploughman ; 
and in addition to theſe, they had about them what. 
ever elſe rage and intoxication can be ſuppoſed to 
add, of hideouſneſs and uncouthneſs, to forms al- 
ready as uncouth as nature and habit can well malæe 
them. They ſtruggled and ſtruck each other. But, 
he who was journeyman, although he had leſs ſierce- 
neſs in his eye, and a frame ſeemingly leſs fit for 
warfare, than his maſter, was about to obtain the 


advantage, 


1 


: * 
* 
i 
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None of the men- ſervants of the inn were at homes 
induced to try, whether I could not aſſiſt the wo 
men in pacifying thoſe fierce taylors. By perſuaſiam 
I made them friends; the maſter paid the journeys, 
man what arrears he owed him; and they returned 
to drink whiſky over their reconciliation, as they 
m it over their _—_ pants \;- {SM 

14454 hens 

anda a hs ee But; the -dife 
tribution which I had made of the time 'approprias 
ted to my preſent excurſion, required me to pro- 
ceed another ſtage, before reſting for the night, 
After eating a comfortable dinner ar Tayndrom, 
therefore, and refreſhing my horſes, I renewed my 
journey. It led from the inn and village of 'Tayn« 
drom, veſtward, towards Dalmally. We paſſed 
firſt nearly under two lofty hills, Ben- i chmam and 
Benlavighe. Under Ben-i-chewan was 4 ſmall lakes 
hand, at ſome diſtance, we had, as we advaticed}/in 
the twilight, a faint glimpſe of the great hill of 
Crouacban. The highway leads, for ſome length, 
through a glen confined between hills, which affords - 
kindly paſture, here and there, for cattle, but little 
arable _ By the way fade appear many a 
x ; than 


hole green hillocks, ſtylsd by the people of hs 


Somewhere in this vicinity are veins of lead- ore, 
which have been opened and wrought; Near the 
aten GEE IP gt rich; but 2 __ 


Tax ig e ee ens, ewes 
into a wide vale, wonderfilly fertile; conſidering 
the diſadvantages of climate, under which it lies, the 
imperfectlon of the agriculture of theſe parts, and 
the wildneſs of the ſurrounding heaths and hills. 
This is the vale of Glenureby: It is watered" by the 
little river of Urgubie: It lies within Argyleſhire. 


receives the name of Lord Glenurquhie: as it is from 
the adjoining diſtrict of Perth-ſhire, that the head 
of the family has the title of Earl of Breadalbane: 
Clumps of woods are ſcattered here and there through 
the vale. The highway is {till excellent. And, 
were it not for the apparent deficiency of pariſh 
toads, a traveller might believe this a country in a 
very thriving ſtate of improvement; But, I have 


fold through a country, he might judge of its cul. 
tivation and induſtry, by the ſtate of the bye roads. 
Highways will be drawn through a country for pur- 
poſes unconnected with its general improvement: 
Vo. I. Oo. although 


country, Shian, as being the ſcenes of faity ports. 


From it the eldeſt ſon of the Carl of Breadalbane 


often thought, that if a traveller were even led blind - 


; . 
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although indeed ultimatthy-tendirig to profecteihut 
But pariſh: roads leading to every hamlet; Min, 0. 
ſmith's ſhop; or market-town, willn ever be fed 
unleſs the whole country is one buſy, ſcene of wied 
induſtry. The highways in the Highlands are indeed 
excellent. They were neceſſary to reduce the d 
turbulent inhabitants of theſe parts to peaceful ſub- 
labour. They will long remain a noble monnment of 
the attention of Government to this remote and un. 
promiſing corner of the iſland... But, they were the 
work of ſtrangers. The people of the country, with 
all their good qualities, could never have been per- 
ſuaded, to perform, of themſelves, this arduous 
talk. They are content with the moſt inconvenient 
and imperfect bye-· roads that can poſſibly be paſſed. 
The population of the country muſt be greatiy in- 
creaſed, and a new ſpirit of induſtry muſt pervade 
it, before conveniencies ſuch as theſe, neceſſary only 
for the accommodation of- population and: 9 34 
are likely to be provided. 


2 4 


Wr however paſſed . decent farm- 
houſes; and theſe. are, through this whole vale, 
ſeldom, altogether bare of trees. What ſtruck me as 
particularly remarkable—was to find that the har- 
veſt had been earlier in Glenurquhie, than in almoſt 
any other part of the Highlands which I had viſited. 


- w_ 


curſelves again under ſhelter, that we ſhould have 


— and with much leſs 3 —_ 


every where filled. Upon enquiry, I found, that 
the inhabitants aſcribed thij earlineſs of their harveſt, 
to the lowneſs of their local ſituation, and to . 
e e * 
EO 21 x 0-08. Aren bas 
Ir was late in the evening 3 — 
mally, another inn, within Lord Breadalbane's e- 
ſtate ; and provided by his care as well for the re- 
cept ion and accommodation of travellers, as for the 
purpoſe of convening his tenants, on occaſions When 
it may be neceſſary for them to meet with their 
Landlord or his factors. 80 happy Were we to find 


been well. pleaſed with much more inconvenient ac- 
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THE lofty kills i- chin date a 
variety of curious foſſils. I can boaſt no ſuperior 
kill in mineralogy; but my fondneſs for its purſuits 
induced me to ſpend a great part of the morning in 
traying through the fields adjoining to the inn, and 
FR in the beſt manner I could, the foflils 

Oo 2 which 


which they afforded. What I chiefly obletyeliiiis 
great abundance, every where; of limeſtone The 
landlord obligingly preſented me CIO es 

| me nun of bee +a haute) 


ee i 

Ar eee ee Gandcbs cd 
and manſe of the pariſh of Glenurquhiee The mis 
niſter, Dr Macintyre, a very reſpectable clergytmin, 
has, as I have been told, been for ſome time in the 
uſe of keeping a ſort of ſmall Academy ia this 8 
mote ſituation. Perhaps the ſituation maybe thaugit 
too ſequeſtered; it may be conſidered as the taading 
the boys into a ſort of exile, —to place them in anne 
fo ſolitary; Vet, it were ſurely much batterę i 
places for public education were all thus diſtant um 
the allurements of the world, than ta hau them 
in the midſt of great towns, where the youth art 
expoſed to all the temptations of diſſipation aua lux- 
ury. Here is opportunity and convenience enough 
for all thoſe ſports and exerciſes which are requiſite to 
give young people, ſpirits, health, and yigour: Yet, 
here is not that multitude-of amuſements which i in 
gayer, duſter ſcenes, entirely withdraws the yaung 
mind from all attention to letters, and deprives i 
of all power of ſerious thought. I know not that 
Dr Macintyre has ever undertaken the care af more 


than a very few . * en do LO 
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to work as ſmith to the family, and to the tenants 


| Anon other ſpats to which the landlord. of the 
inn at Dalmally cunducted tae in the morning. was. 
2 height, called Barbaſiland, the reſidemce of Mr 
M. Nab, the repreſentative of a family of blackſmiths. 
who have ocrupied this ſtation ſince the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The progenitor was, at that 
time, invited hither by Sir Colin Campbell of Loch- 
o. to fabricate the iron · work neceſſary in the con- 
ſtruction of the neighbouring caſtie of Kuaburn, ant 


cient family of blackſmiths is a verydecent, intelligent 
man. He received us kindly, carried us round his lits 
tle demeine; talked with a degree of modeſt pride of 
the antiquity of his family, and of the ancient reſper- 
tability of the blackſmiths in this country: and at laſt 
carried us into his houſe, where his wife, with true 
Gaelic hoſpitality, entertained us with the moſt de- 


licious milk I have ever drunk. His ſervants: were 


buſily employed in taking up the potatoes from the 
groin; FR alu e eee E 


eee eee the 
remains of fome rude fortification which- had once 
ſtood on this height. Much of it has been demoliſh- 
6d, nd eee a kd 
over . 
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over ſome other FF But the Une os the wn 
may Rill be traced; and the loweſt layers of its ſtont 
Have not been altogether carried away. Thee 
ſtones are vaſt maſſes, worn ſmooth by the action of. 
moſs. . They ſeem to have been joined by no ce 
ment. The fortreſs has been round, and of conſi- 
ſiderable extent. This was indeed a natural enough 
urquliie and Lochow. In the days of civil diſorder, 
when every petty chieftain as a ſovereign; and whey 
che multitude of ſeparate intereſts, and the ferocious: 
manners of the times,. - kept up a perpetual warfare 
in the land, —it was abſolutely neceflary to har up 
ſuch paſſes as this againſt hoſtile invaſion. This old 
fortreſs ſeems to be of earlier foundation, than the 
ſettlement of the family of Macnabs here. Mt 
Macnab and his neighbours wiſhed to perſuade me 
that it was Pictiſhb. But, as it is not probable, tha 
the Picts ever occupied Argyleſbire, I was not inclin- 
ed to ee idea. Nu 44 eee 

1 SAW here, alſo, acather monument of. a 
manners; a coat of mail, with two head pieces of 
different faſhions, which have been long preſer- 
ved by this family, as ſpecimens of the workman« 
ſhip of their anceſtors, Where every Highlander 
was a ſoldier, and wore arms, a black{mith was nes 
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ceſſarilya man of high conſequence. | In the ſimple 
ſtate of all the mechanic arts among this people, that 
of the blackſmith who could forge armour; was, by 
far, the moſt-complex, and the moſt highly impro- 
ved. The demand for his productions was univer- 
fal. They were employed, too, for the moſt ho- 
nourable of all purpoſes. When all the moſt ho- 
nonrable perſons in the ſociety were ſoldiers, he 
who furniſhed the ſoldier with his weapons for war, 
could not be a mean or deſpiſed man. I think it 
is Regner Lodbrog, in his death ſong, who celebrates 
2 victory which he had obtained over a proud black- 
ſmith, as one of thoſe glorious deeds on which he 
reflected in his laſt moments, with the higheſt plea- 
ſure. And, he muſt have been no deſpicable cha- 
racter over whom ſuch 2 hero was not aſhamed to 
triumph. The progreſs of civility. has been unfa-' 
vourable to the dignity of the blackſmith. From for- 
ging armour, his hands have been degraded to the 
ſhoeing of horſes, the making of plough-irons, and 
other meaner works. In this country, there is no 
great demand for the employment of his art, even 
in theſe ways., Mr Macnab, therefore, although 
deſcended from 2 family of ſmiths, has not bred 
any of his ſons to his own trade; ſo that this an- 
cient line WA: is nn 
nn 2 
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I Ar length renewed my journey, and proceeded 
through Hamilton's paſs, towards Inverary.” In n 
moraſs near this paſs, is a deep, circular hollow 
one of thoſe pits, probably, out of which the an 
cient Highlanders are aid to have obtained an une. 
tuous ſubſtance, which they uſed in dyeing. blatt. 
At the weſtern end of this paſs, Loch-Awez wich i 
lands, woot pans comm GE r 
it . 

— the Veal to Inverury, another ne, 
paſſes at the eaſtern end of Loch-Awe. This high- 
way conducts the traveller by Bunawe to Oban un 
the weſtern coaſt, It winds along the woody fide 
of a mountain, round Loch-Awe. The bank riſes pre- 
cipitouſly over the lake; and the road runs along tie 
verge of the bank. There is no parapet on the edge 
to preſerve the unwary traveller who might chances 
to ſtumble, from plunging headlong into the water, 
Around Bunawe are extenſive woods; #'confider- 
Able part of theſe have indeed been already cut down, 
and chiefly made inte charcoal; the remainder-is 
faſt converting to the ſame uſe. The road between 
Bunawe and Oban leads through a tract of country, 


the ſurface of which is diverſified by hills Which ap- 
pear to have been formerly covered with oa and 
birches. Here and there, over thoſe hills art the 
ſtumps of trees which have been of a great fize; [91 
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Nx an Oban ſtands Dunſtafſnage caſtle ; and at 
ſome ſmall diſtance from Dunſtaffnage, Dunolly, faid 
to have been a feat of the ancient ſoyereigns of the 
Scots. It was probably while the Scots were con- 


fined to the Hebude and the Weſtern Highlands, 


that thelr monarchs reſided at Dunolly. The Eaſt 


and North Highlands were then occupied chiefly by 


the Pidts ; and even the more ſouthern country as 


far as the Firth of Forth. The vale of Clyde was 


the ſeat of a {mall principality of Britons. And the 


Angles of Northumbria extended their ſway over 


the ſouthern counties of Scotland, lying adjacent to 
England. As the Scots ſpread their conqueſts, the 


ſeat of government was transferred ſtill farther and 


farther ſouth : Scone, Stirling, Dunfermline, Lin- 
lithgow, Falkland, and Edinburgh became then the 
ſeats of ſo many houſes of royal reſidence. It is 
in the neighbourhood df Oban, that Loch- Erive, 


an arm of the ſea, penetrates for a conſiderable way 


into the inland country. From Oban, the traveller 
who chuſes to viſit the Hebudæ, may paſs over in- 
to the iſle of Mull: and from Mull, he may'conti- 
nue his pilgrimage from iſle to ifle, till he ſhall have 
viſited the whole. B | 


Bur circumſtances permitted me not to travel by 


the route which I have thus Mghtly traced, between 
Dalmally and Oban. I paſſed through Lochow, di- 
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| redtlyfor aer Aren et S 
to this diſtrict, are ſeveral iſlands. On oe e thels, 

a4 low ile, near the ſouthern border of the lake; ap. 
pear the ruinous remains of Kilchurn-eaftle, built, 
as 2 ſeat for the lords of Lochow, at the period when 
the firſt blackſmith of the family of the 'Macnabs, 
was ſettled at Barhaſiland. This was in the middle 
of the fifteenth! century. It is-uncertaig whether 
the founder was Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow, 

ö or rather his lady, while he himſelf was abſent on 
an expedition into the Holy Land. It Was e 
ged by his ſucceſſors. Þbelieve, that it has not Bean 
very long entirely deſerted. It till exhibits the ws 
ern of g Fo which have bern n— 


\ 

TR family of the EVIL; who canta 
moſt all Argyleſhire, and are very extenſively-dif 
fuſed through the.reſt'of Britain, and even through 
Treland, —are a race who have been opulent and h 
nourable in this country from the remoteſt times to 
which the Scottiſh hiſtory aſcends: It ſhould ſeem 
ttiat their anceſtors muſt have been perſons of note 
among the firſt Scottiſlr. colony that came hither 
from Ireland. The old family firname appears from 
a grant of David II. to Colin Campbell of Lochow, 
to have been O Dwine or Macdwine. A deſcendent 
of the family having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſer: 
vice of the. King of France, and having obtainediin 
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marriage the heireſs of Beauchamp, or, in the rude | 
een nova pa 
hich has been <broyiateiLinto Conphel) - His ſon” | 
returning to viſit the land of his fathers,” married 
his kinfwoman -Evah, beireſs of Lochawe, from 
bom thb like md divict reentind thee cane.” 
He retained the appellation which had been aſſumed F 
by his-father, and communicated it to his poſterity. 
In the line of lis ſueceſſors, a Sir Colin Campbell fo 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by fierce deeds of arms, as to 
obtain from his neighbours and dependents, the fir- 
name af More: From him, the Iriſh ſtill give to the 
head of the family of Campbell, the denomination af 


Mac- Collan- More. Sir Neil Campbell, fon to Sir Colin, 


as active in maintaining the independency of Scot- 
land, and in aſſerting the rights of the Bruces to the 
Scottiſh/throne. - Sir Duncan Campbell, ſubſequent 


repreſentative of this family, contributed greatly to 


the releaſe of James I. from his confinement in Eng- 
land, and to his eſtabliſhment on the Scottiſh throne. 
He firſt aſſumed the title of Argyle. His third ſon, | 
Sir Colin Campbell of Glenurchy, was the founder 
of the family of Breadalbane, and the ſame who is 
ſaid to have built Kilchurn caſtle. - His grandſon, 


Colin, was raiſed, by king James II. to the dignity 


of Earl of Argyle. He added, by marriage, the 
tie ee 
„ Which 


which RR Zeriibdbats tat 
ceſſors, was the firſt head of the family, that embta- 
ced the Proteſtant religion. This Earl's fon and 
ſucceſſor, Archibald, died in the office df Lord 
High Chancellor of Scotland. Archibald; afubfe. 

quent Earl of Argyle, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 

ſuppreſſion firſt of the Macgregors, and afterwards, 

of a more formidable inſurrection of the Macdonalds; 

and was rewarded for theſe ſervices, with \a-grant 
of the whole county of Kintyre. In the · latter part 
of his life, embracing the Popiſn religion, he went 
over into Spain. After reſiding in that country for 
a number of years, he obtained permiſſion to return 
home, IE London, in 164%) e 


1 


ArcniBALD, Earl and Marquis of arti 40 
and ſucceſſor to the laſt- mentioned Earl, acted a 
buſy and conſpicuous part in the turbulent tramſac 
tions which took place in Scotland, in the middle of 
the laſt century. He ſtood at the head of the Pref; 
byterian intereſt ; yet ated for a while with the 
miniſters of Charles I. who laboured to ſupplant 
Preſbytery in Scotland with Epi y. But he 
would not renounce his attachment to the religion 
of his country; and, they, knowing their views to be 
hoſtile to it, could not cordially truſt him. Religion, 
ambition, and a fearful care for his ſafety appear to 
have at times combined, and at times to W 
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the reſtopation, be hoped io regain Charles favour. 
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ated each other in his breaſt, fo as to warp his prin · 


ciples of action, and to giye a crooked direction to his 


conduct. He would not co-operate in the meaſures, 
ſuggeſted by Laud, for the eſtabliſhment of Epiſcopa- 


cy in Scotland; yet ſtrove to vindicate his conduct an 


not hoſtile to the views of the Court. He acted with 
his countrymen, -- when they roſe in arms againſt 
Charles ; yet correſponded-with the Marquis of Ha- 
milton, in the view of bringing about a paciſication. 
He pretended to ſupport Charles, when his Parliament 

of England went to war with him; but ated ſo cold. 
ly and ſo cautiouſly, that his ſervices ſeem rather to 
have injured than benefited that unfortunate prince. 
He was active in inviting Charles II. to Scotland, 
and ſeems to have been faithful to his intereſts, + 
while be ſaw any proſpect of converting the young 

prince to preſhyterianiſm, or of enabling him fully 
to aſſert his rights. Charles is ſaĩd to have, for his 
part, ated no leſs artfully than Argyle. He gave 
him hopes, that he would marry one of his daugh- 
ters, if through his means, be might again be raiſed 
to the throne of his anceſtors ; and pretended a re. 
ſpect far the Earl's counſels which muſt have been 
highly grateful to his pride. Even then, however, 
Argyle was diſtruſted by Charles beſt friends. When 
the young monarch's affairs became again deſperate, 

the crafty Earl made his peace with Crumwell. At 


But, 


4d in civil diſſenſion, that the men of abilities are? for 


But, Ather Obatles could not forgive Sa 
ſtralnt, and compliance with the auſterities of Prat... 
 byterianiſm with which he had formerly had 
the young prince at the time of his cord 
Scone-;—or perhaps Charles“ miniſters in Scotland: 
dreading Argyle as the leader of the Preſbyteas 
intereſt, were willing to rid themſelves, by a ö 
proceſs, of a rival with whorn they were not well 
able to contend in abilities and artifice. It i 


the moſt part, firſt cut off, The blorkb4ads cannot 
contend with them in aught but brutal force: U 
conſcious of their inferiority, they have inſtant 
courſe to bloodſhed, the only art in their power... 
When the men of abilities again have their dull rivals 
in their power, they deſpiſe them too . Wr | 
It — to abe n. 8 J 


— 
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Tux next Earl was in IAG waar: invited SY 
the guilt of rebellion. But, the circumſtances 
Bis father's trial and execution, the ſtate ofthe 
Kingdom at that period, the views and conduct of 
the adminiſtration to whom the affairs of Scotland 
were entruſted, —ſeem to have, altogether, ſo juſt 
ty provoked him, that where his conduct was'r6-. 
bellious, it can hardly be faid to have been etl 
nal: And while he alſo fell on the ſcaffold; he fure- 
by left behind him a fairer character than his father. 
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. this mddle- funily. was aftiveils 5 
promoting the revolution. His ſon, the famous 
John, Duke of Argyle was confeſſedly one of the 


ſtateſman, à man of taſte, and of the moſt: reſpee- 
table, domeſtic character. The ſubſequent repre- 
abo 


oO e * yg of the ile in Loch. 
zwe, are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of an old fortreſs, 
ſhaded by lofty trees. On the little iſland of Innis- 


bail was once a ſeat of Ciſtercian monks, dependent 


on the abbey of Dunkeld. The ruins of the church 
are ſtill to be ſeen, and among theſe, ſome ancient 
tombs, of rude workmanſhip. One iſland, near 
the weſtern edge of the lake, the name of which 
however; I either did not enquire, or neglected to 
note down, is now uſed as a warren for rabbits 
At another place, cloſe by the way-ſide, I obſerved 
the remains of one of thoſe circles: of ſtones which 
are commonly conſidered as monuments of the an- 
cient Druidical worſhip. Here and there between 
the edge of the loch and the gently riſing declivity of 
the adjacent hills, I remarked a good many barrows, 
On the northern ſide of the lake appears Hayfeld, 
a newly. built houſe, it ſhould ſeem,—and the ſeat of 


Mr Macdougal. Its ſituation is a good one; but the 


environs: 


greateſt men of his age: a warriour, an orator, @ 
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environs are too bare of wood. The Gaclio-ls thy 
common language of this diſtrict. And us was 
ignorant of this language, I found it not a little-dif. 
Ficult to obtain anſwers to 2 
n, eee r to 


: Tecwok people are, I believe, pl 1 s * 
race. The clergyman under whoſe paſtoral care 
they are, is, I am told, an old man of the moſt 
amiable ſimplicity of manners. He is remarkable 
for the fondutfs with which he till admires his 
good old wife. In his diſcourſes in the pulpit he 
often addrefles his hearers with unuſual particular 
ty, which from any other than ſuch à venerable, 
old man, might perhaps have rather a ludicrous ei 
fect. He frequently adduces for example perhaps 
perſons who are preſent hearing him; The-favow 
rite example which he ſeems beſt pleaſed to quote, 
is, that of his own wife. When inculcating in- 
duſtry, he will occaſionally call the good women of 
the pariſh to remark and imitate his wife's induſ- 
try. His coat, he will tell them, his veſt, his breech 
es, his ſhirt, his neck-doth; bis ſtockings;<-every 
thing he has on, are of, her making: And in like 
manner ought they, in imitation of her, and f 
the virtuous houſewife celebrated by Solomon, wo 
was only a prototype of her, to prepare garments 
for their huſbands and families. Such is the 36 

count 
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count of this good old man's Ginplicity of manner: 


and conjugal nee 
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and leads nearly in a ſouth weſtern direction towards 


Inverary. Soon after I had loſt ſight of the loch, 


night began to fall. But, the evening was fair 
and ſerene; and the aſpect of the ſky was beautifully 


diverſified by numberleſs light, thin, flitting clouds. 


Their forms were as various as their numbers; and 
their colours, too, varied with the ſize, depth, and 
diſpoſition of each for receiving and reflecting the 


faint rays of the ſetting ſun. Such a ſky-is a plea- 


ing, intereſting ſight. It ſuggeſts a thouſand, if 
not gay, yet chearful and ſoft ſubjects of excurſion 
to the fancy. The ſcene beneath was a bleak, open 
heath, I was well pleaſed therefore to gaze on the 


fitting clouds, to think of all the various modifica- 
tions of light, by morning or evening, by the chan. 


ges of the ſeaſons, by the diverſified effects of the 


atmoſphere and its meteors ;—and to reflect on the 


various effects which the varied diſtrĩbution of light 
produces on the aſpect which things preſent to hu- 
man viſion, and on the emotions which their appear- 
ances excite in the heart. The road at length en- 
tered upon the north- eaſtern bank of the river Airy, 
and conducted me down the bank, to Inverary, in 


Vor. I. Q the 
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the: ſame direction with the ſtream. 3 
ſcattered upon the banks of this ſmall river. Here 
and there are farm- houſes, not exhibiting indeed a 
very ſnug. or comfortable aſpect. Two or three 
handſomer houſes are ſeated in pictureſque firuati- 
ons among the woods: The peaſants ſeemed to be 
ſcantily clad; and ſpoke only Gaclic. A it ap- 
proaches nearer to the town, tho road is mote 
more ſheltered with wood, and leads through more 
pleaſing landſcapes. The country opens; the pro- 
pect is again ſhut up with hills; and again it opens 
as the hills are paſſed. It was night, however; and 
could not enjoy the full grandeur or beauty - 
thele ſcenes ; only the clearneſs of the evening af 
forded me a faint glimmer of. the outline, and. the 
contours. Near the houſe of Inverary, the road is 
parted from the ſtream, ſo that the houſe ſtands om 
triangular ſpace bounded by the highway, the xiver 
Airy, COTTON. 


| Ws at length reached Inverary, e os 
magnificent inn ik he ate ef AAS 
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INVERARY. 


| TW Section ee comm: e 2 
ing cloſe uoon the North-Eaſt border of Loch- Fine, 
it has, on the one ſide, the expanſe of this loch, or 
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rather arm of the ſea; the oppoſite bank of Which. 


though. not richly crowded with marks of cultiva- 
tion, yet exhibits rather a cheerful proſpect. On the 

fide of the land, the town has firſt before it a ſine plain, 
of no great breadth, indeed, but finely ſprinkled 
with wood, and divided into fields for cultivation; 
while wooded hills riſe immediately beyond it: Cloſe 
behind the tan, on the edge of this plain is a noble 
wenue of elms, I think the venerable aſpect f 
which beſpeaks their great antiquity: and at the 
north-weſt tenmination of this avenue is a large tree, 
the trunk of which divides, as it riſes, into two 
ſeparate ſtems Which are again united. Towards 
one end of this plain ſtands the caſtle of Invera- 
ry; The eye cannot purſue it to the other end, as 
it winds along the border of the le. 


„ 


Tux old town has been removed, as well as the 
eld caſtle. Former travellers ſpoke of it as having 
been ſingularly mean. The new town is not re- 
gular, or large. Zut, its houſes are remarkably 
handſomie——for the ſituation. ' The inn is indeed a 
noble one, and is accommodated with excellent ſta- 
bles. Here, too, I found reaſon to complain of the 
want of bells. The ſervants ſeemed to be too few 
for the extent of the inn, and not to have their pro- 
per poſts and taſks, aſſigned them with a diſtributi- 
en ace. They did not always at- 
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tend when called; but when they appeared; de 


anxiety to kh _— er . 
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ena nv is "the county town as Argyleſhire. 
Here, conſequently, is juſtice adminiſtered by the 
Sheriff. depute, and his ſubſtitute. ' The telidence 
of the Duke of Argyle in the neighbouring caſtle 

naturally makes the town, the reſidence of ſome-of. 
his ſervants and dependents. Its maritime ſituati- 
on gives it advantages for fiſhing and at leaſt for 3 
coaſting trade. And it is alſo a market · ton for a 
wide extent af ſurrounding country; as well as the 
| ſeat of the mechanics whoſe labour is neceſſary to. 
ſupply the more neceflary and common convenien, 
cies of life, to the inhabitants of this diſtrict... 


 Inverary has now ſo much the air of a placeiof 
entirely modern erection, that even the noble Go 
thic ſtructure of the cattle can hardly impreſs the 
ſtranger with the conviction of its having been 3 
ſeat of ſocial life. fince the end of the fourteenth cen · 
tury, It was howeyer inhabited about that period, 
by a Colin ſurnamed from his whims and ſtrange 
exploits, Jongallach or the wonderful. This chief 
tain carried his notions of magnificence in hoſpita- 
lity to ſuch a ſtrange length, that when - viſited by 
the O'Neils of Ircland, he burned his houſe at In 
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verary, in order to have a pretence for entertain. 
ing them in his ſuperb field-equipage. - The great 

tower which was not many years ſince demoliſhed, 
was built by Sir Colin Campbell of Glenurchy, guar- 

dian and uncle to the young earl of Argyle, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, In the tufbulent 
times of the laſt century, Argyleſhire, and parti- 
cujarly Inverary was repeatedly ravaged by the 


gallant Montroſe, the inveterate enemy of the Camp- 
bells by Iriſh troops ſent hither by the Marquis of 


Antrim,—and afterwards, ſo lately indeed as about 
the year 1685, by a neighbouring clan who were 
deputed to ravage Argyle, in revenge for the re- 
bellion of the Earl, with Monmouth. In the plain, 
near the ſite of the preſent caſtle ſtands a long, rude 
pillar of 2 fingle ſtone, marking as a monument, 
the ſpot on which ſeventeen; gentlemen of the name 

of Campbell, were on this laſt occaſian; maſſacred 
together. In the rebellion of the year «71 5, Archi- 

bald, earl of Hay, maintained the caſtle of Inverary 


were OP Ul rode 1 


e a nega 
;t Inverary,/ Iiwas defirous-+0- rite the-eafite A 
ſtranger eaſily obtains admiſſion to ſee the houſe 
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preſent caſtle is a modern building, 3 
|  hald who having been, Erft, Earl of Lay, dugareds 
ed, upon the death of his brother, the celebrated; 
Juohn, te the dukedom of Argyle. He livedinot- 
to furniſh this magnificent ediſice. It has been . 
+ niſhed hy the preſent Duke. It is a ſquare buildings 
with round towers at the four corners. It is huilt of 
2 blue /apis ollaris brought from the oppoſite de af 
the lake. I muſt confeſs that the appearance of tis 
houſe, as I approached, reminded me too: firongly; 
by its form and colour of a Carron-Grate, to ſuſſet 
me to enjoy the magnificence ſo highly, as I{hould 
probably have otherwiſe done. Its height is ſeeny/ 

at a diſadvantage, in conſequence of the near vis 
cinity of the towering mount of - Dun-i-queaieb'y. 
whoſe ſummit almoſt hangs over it, and thus 
makes it ſeem by compariſon, leſs than it might, 
if no ſuch object were at hand. The Gothie 
ſtructure was wiſely preferred for the principal ſeat 
of ſo ancient and honourable a family, ina wild” 
country, and under a dreary climate. - The lobby” 
is grand, and is finely ornamented by fire- arms 
which belonged to one of the late Fencible regi- 
ments. The ſtate· rooms, are moſt ſuperbly finiſh« 

ed and furniſhed; rather ſuperbly; however; 
as I am inclined to think, than elegantly. Lob. 
ſerved in ſomeꝰ of them ſpecimens of a good, a. 
though rather coarſe marble from the iſland of Tir. 
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preſents him, ſuch as he was in early youth. In a low 
room in one of the turrets, appropriated to the 
purpoſe of a library, was a fine head which che ſer- . 
vant who ſhewed me the houſe, faid to have been 
lately mien from ed che nenn | 


Fro the exit wok MVP e ger 
dens. They are ſpacious, conſiſting of kitchen:gar- 
den, flower · garden, orchard, and nurſeries, with a 
hot - houſe, and green -· houſe. A number of men are 
continually employed in dreſſing them. But, fo un- 
favourable is the climate, or ſo unſkilful the ma- 


nagement of the gardeners, that I ſuſpect the gar- 
dens, Wn CN | 


Tun office-houſes . and Ggulirly commov 
dious. They form a ſquare, one {ide of which is occu- 
pied by vaſt, barns, conſtructed and fitted up in a 
peculiar manner. In the walls are apertures at pro. 
per diſtances, for the free admiſſion of the external 
air. The doors are widened ſo as to render them 
rather ſheds, than cloſe houſes. Around the inte-. 
rior walls, from the floor to the roof are hung 
knatches to receive the ſheaves of corn even when 
newly cut. The lofts are airy affd open. And 
through the whole, ſimilar knatches, ſome fixed to 
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the roof, the lafts, or the walls, and ſome un moves 
able poles, have been equally diſpoſed. It is notneteft 
| fary for the poſſeſſor of ſuch barns, to leave his'com 
to dry in the ſields, after it has been cut don It 
b. immediately removed under this cover;and 
the ſheaves dry, as certainly here, as if expoled in 
fair weather, to the open air. In the climate of Inve- 
rary, and particularly in the preſent ſeaſon, barns 
like theſe are more uſeful than in other places, and * 
at other times. The corn muſt here be oſten cu 
down, before it can ripen; and it can ſcarcely ever 
be well dried by expoſure in the open fields. IA 
many other inſtances, the Duke of Argyle's care 
has rendered theſe office-houſes remarkably com- 
modious. I obſerved a new contrivance-for-petj« 
ning in tae calves, in winter; but examined it not 
minutely enough to be able to give a diſtin& de- 
ſcription, It was with pleaſure I learned that the pre- 
ſent Duke of Argyle is peculiarly attentive to every 
thing that can tend to improve the practice of agi 
culture or the breed and management of cattle It 
becomes a great land proprietor to perform, at his 
own riſk, thoſe experiments without which agricub 
ture or induſtry of any kind cannot be improved, but 
which, as their event muſt be doubtful, cannot ſafely 
be ventured upon, by the petty farmer. To ſuch 
purpoſes as theſe, the Duke of Argyle appropriatesa 
liberal, annual ſum, I was rather diſappointed at 
finding 
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finding, upon 
in his zeal for the improvement of agriculture in alb 
its parts and dependencies; tried the threſbing na- 
chine, the uſe of which has been adopted by the far- 
mers of Berwickſhire, of Stirlingſhire, and of other 
parts through the kingdom; and Which has been 
found to abridge ſo happily this part of the labours 
of hutbandry. On an eminence, at about the diſ- 
tance of a mile, or perhaps ſome what more; is the 
Duke's Dairy, where à number of cattle are reared. 
The extent of the level ground contiguous to Inver- 
ary, is about twelve hundred acres. A larger pro- 
portion of it is uſed as paſture arid meadow, than 
what is cultivated for the production of corn. 
Woods occupy the fronts of the hills which riſe above. 


They conſiſt of various ſpecies of trees; pines, aſh«. / 


cs, and oaks. Some noble, fingle trees are ſcatter- 
ed over the plain. And a conſiderable proportion. 
of the whole wood is venerable by its ſiae and age. 
The Airy winds with a beautiful courſe upon the 
ſouth-eaſt fide of the caſtle; A winding way leads. 
over it, by a bridge, to the ſummit of Dun. i: queaich. 
| unfortunately could not ſpare time to climb this 
height. The proſpect muſt be intereſting from its 
top. But, I am told that the caſtle is rather ſeem 
to a diſadvantage from this ſtation. I apprehend, 
that a ſkilful gæologiſt might poſſibly regard this 
eminence of Dun · i- queaich, 39:baving been the c. 
Vor. I. Rr ter 
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ter of a volcano, at ſome ra or other in the hlilbngy 
neral bodies which it affords, all concur to chunte- 
nance this idea. But, if ever theſe regions were 
waſted by: volcanic fires, it has been at à period 
more remote than the date of the earlieſt records ot 
Scottiſh-hiftory. On the ſummit of Dun. i: quesich 
ſtands a. ſolitary watch- tower; which, to the ſpet- 
tator from the plain below, conſiderably ee 
the pictureſque effect * Rs. 


Loch Er is: tlie en arm of the: Shiny n 
ting inland, in Scotland. Its length, between In- 
verary and the Mull of Cantyre is near to an hun- 
dred miles. Near its mouth the ſea communicates 
with many other large openings into the land Ir 
affords abundance of fiſhes of various ſpecies; among 
which are cods, haddocks, whitings, and in the pro- 
per ſeaſon, great plenty of herrings. In the fiſhing 
of the latter, no fewer than five hundred boats ure 
occaſionally employed. Their ſucceſs is generally 
ſufficiently encouraging, Of the fiſhes thus taken, 
a part are diſpoſed of, in their freſh ſtate; the'reſt 
are cured, and ſent to Glaſgow for exportation. I 
vas regaled with a delicious diſh of haddocks at 

dinner; and had, in the morning, ſome delicate, 
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mercial intercourſe leſs conſiderable than might be 


afforded for a long while, encouragements which 
naturally allured our enterprifing countrymen from 
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is a ſource of opulence, and à field of induſtry to 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country. It alſo 
renders Inverary a place of ſome trade; and gives 


occaſion to frequent intercourſe between this place, - 
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Vir the poverty of thats deins requiring; fow | 
imports, and affording but few articles, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, for exportation, renders that com. 


wiſhed, The. difficulties which attend the naviga 
tion of theſe coaſts are other additional obſtacles to 
its advancement. The fituation of the whole tract 
of coaſt, remote from thoſe ſcenes where opulence; - 
induſtry, and commerce delight to exert, and to 
diſplay themſelves, is not the leaſt of the diſadvan- 
tages to which it-is ſubje&,—as a ſeat of focial life. 

Since the ſeat of our government was transferred to 

England, the improvement of Scotland in general, 
has been carried on by Tower gradations. England 


their native land: and it preſented at the ſame time 
gratifications to luxury and taſte, equally powerful 
to attract away the gay, the luxurious, and the 
opulent. Being, by much, the moſt important 
part of the Britiſh dominions, n 
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lued only as they might be made ſubſervient to iu 
grandeur and improvement. Unfortunately" for 
Scotland, too, its Commons who were juſt begin, 
ning to attain conſideration in the political ſcale, 
when their monarch ſucceeded tothe Engliſh throne, 
became, by this event, leſs neceflary to aid him a. 
gainſt the overgrown power of his nobles, and Were 
degraded for a while into their ancient feudal infig- 
nificance. The ſovereign, needed not their aid a. 
gainſt a nobility whom he could now depreſs by the 
power of another kingdom, dazzle by the magnifi- 
cence which it conferred on him, or buy to ſervillity 
with its wealth. The nobility and gentry of Scots 
land, had not yet learned, that their trueſt intereſts 
were to be found in the cultivation of their eſtates, 
and in promoting the general opulence and civiliza; 
tion of their country. Trade, manufactures, Agri, 
culture, all that ſeemed more immediately to regard 
the intereſts of the Lower Orders in Scotland, were 
therefore neglected, till the civil diſſenſions of the laſt 
century began to ariſe. Theſe had indeed in Eng 
land a partial ceſſation, for ſome part of the reign 
of Charles II. In Scotland it was otherwiſe. Here 
one continued contention for religion, for life, for 
liberty prevailed from the firſt origin of oppoſition 
to the government of Charles I. till the ſtruggle 
was terminated in the Revolution of 1688. 
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Arx this laſt period, the Commons of Seot- 
und un conkideration. 
e Scotland, oo cen 


its connection with England. Vet was the advan- 
tage, at ſirſt hut inconſiderable. The Union did 
not by its immediate conſequences greatly improve 
it. But, the Union had, of neceſſity, a gradual 
operation. The rebellions in which the Scots were 
ſucoeſſively engaged by their loyalty to a line of ſo- 
vereigns deſcended from among themſelves; made 

the Engliſh: and the Scots themſelves, by degrees, 
better acquainted with the importance of North 


| Britain; But, thoſe parts of Scotland which were 4 


previouſly the moſt opulent and moſt. fertile, thoſe 
which poſſeſſed the beſt advantages of ſituation- wers 
naturally the firſt to be benefited by ſuch circum. 

ſtances as aroſe to fayour Scotland in general. It is 
long before any part of a country which has but juſt 
begun to thrive, can receive its quantum of induſ- 
try, of wealth; and of population. Until it has 
received this, however, it will diffuſe. but few. of 
the advantages which it enjoys over other places leſs 

favoured, however nearly they may be connected 
with it. The ſeats where manufacturing induſtry 
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natives began now to derive ſome advantage from 85 
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| | 
municate over the kingdom, the advantages by 
thing, too, in the peculiar character of 'the-inhabi. 
tants of the Highlands and Mlands of Scotland; fins 
2 
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ſtances which to me appear to have retarded the 
improvement of the Highlands, and with theſe, df 
other parts of Scotland. Let our  politicians'res 
member, too, that all parts of every kingdom ein- 
not be at all times, the moſt flouriſhing: In the 
moſt opulent, populous, and improved diſtricts of 
Great Britain, there are many places which anti- 
ently flouriſhed, but are now in a ſtate of deſola- 
tion or decay. Yet the diſtricts to which they be- 
long are, in the whole, in a flouriſhing condition 
Other places more advantageous, in ſome reſpect 
or other, have, by transference received the opus 
tence and population which theſe ſcenes, now venes 
rable only by ruins and by their ancient glory, onee 
poſſeſſed. It is, for various reaſons, with induſtry; 
and population, as with money. They cannot riſe; 
Wy Reyne level. When — 
hei 
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des, and ſpreads over the immediate environs. - 
Spittalfields in London was the firſt ſeat of the fille 


manufacture. The increaſed expence, and by con- 


ſequence, the riſing price of labour rendered it at 
length-eligible for the manufacturers to-ſpread their 
eſtabliſhments over other parts of the kingdom. 
The branches of the linen manufacture did not e. 
ed at a cheaper rate than in the more opulent pro- 
troduced among us, have, through the operation 


of the fame cauſes, been ſcattered very generally 


through the kingdom. The gentlemen in the 
north-eaſtern parts of Scotland are eagerly promo. 
ting ſuch eſtabliſhments upon their eſtates. In the 


north-weſt Highlands, fimilar eſtabliſhments have 


deen attempted. I was much pleaſed with a piece 
of information which I received from a manufactu- 
rer of Glaſgow. Some weavers from Orkney had 
come to find employment in Glaſgow. After they 
had wrought there for ſome ſhort time, it occurred 
to them, that the ſame wages which they earned 
in Glaſgow, would make them twice as rich in 
their: native country, as in a ſituation here eve- 
ry article of living was enormouſly dear. They 
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returned home. And now, 8 

Orkney by Glaſgow. manufacturers, at wages which 

though not ere e earned n, 
gon whites _ greatly e W ee 
66d 

r en ariel eee dnn of mite 

and induſtry which muſt: chiefly promote the im 
provement of a country. Otherwiſe all accidental” 

cauſes will little avail. To this wbuld I chief, 

truſt for the future improvement of the Highland 

Yet not ſo as to diſcourage any extraordinary efforts g 

which Government, or private individuals, or 4% 
ſociate bodies, may chuſe to make, in order to haſteꝶ 

the period which the natural progreſs of Wales 
ment in the Oey is EI to bring . 


hs.” 


em 1 muſt add, that ws e to one 
part of a country has impoſed difadvantages upet 
any other part to which it was not naturally ſub⸗ 
ject: when accidental misfortunes have depreſſed ĩt 
beneath that moderate Rate of proſperity in which 
it might otherwiſe eaſily have maintained itſelf; 
when attention to force on its improvement may 
produce conſequences ſingularly beneſicial to the 
whole community ;—in all theſe caſes; it ſeems in- 
cumbent upon an enlightened national government, 
and upon patriotic individuals, to direct their exer- 
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Aha have been W 
made for the improvement of the Highlands... The 


deed almoſt always terminated in their civilization, 


the north and eaſt Highlands among whom they were 


garriſons which it has been found neceſſary to eſta» 
bliſh through this ſame country have, in like man- 
ner, contributed to the improvement of their re- 
ſpective neighbourhoods. The rents of the Forfeit- 
ed Eſtates were laid out by the Truſtees to whoſe 


the improvement of the territories from which the; 


were paid, than they had been by the hereditary 


pbroprietors. The abolition. of the heritable, juriſ- 
| ditions, after the rebellion of 1745, contributed emi- 
| nently to the ſuppreſſion of that turbulence which 
had hitherto prevailed through theſe regions. Even 
Ls prchibition of the ancient Gaelic dreſs, and the 
diſcouragement of the ancient Gaelic manners con- 


among theſe people. The next great advantage was 
Vor. I. Ss & the 
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calamities of war which they have fuffered, have in- 


and in the advancement of induſtry through the 
whole. Cromwell's ſoldiers taught the inhabitants o 


garriſoned, ſome, of the moſt uſeful, arts of life to 
which they had till then been ſtrangers. The later 


management they were committed, much more t 


, tributed much to advance the progres of civility 
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the conſtruction of military roads "throught 

country. This opened it up, and rendered it 
ſible. The labours of the ſociety for the propagation 
of Chriſtian Knowledge have alſo done mudti'for the 
general improvement of the people and of their cum 
try. Religious infttudion and pious habit ue 
connected with the virtuous arts of life, and Win 
bits of ſettled ĩnduſtry, that it will ever be impoſliblets 
communicate and to impreſs the former, without at 
fame the time propagating the latter. Among othet 


benefactors to the Highlands, I am much'pleaſedty” 


name the late Dr Samuel Johmſton A letter ritten 
by him contributed greatly to procure the Tramſlation 
of the Holy Scriptures into the Gaelic language 
His account of his Journey to the Weſtern Illes, dra 
he eyes of the world much more than before upoii 
theſe parts. His obſervations upon their ſtatevof 
improvement, and probable progreſs in civility, ug 
geſted much important matter to thoſe patriotically 
Intereſted in their welfare. Even the unfavourable 
fats which he has reported with exaggeration, and 
thoſe of his reflections, which may be ſuppoſed to 
Rave originated in ignorance or inveterate prejudice, 
have yet by awakening Gaelic pride to uſeful e. 
ertion, done conſiderable ſervice to the people who 
exclaimed againſt his calumny. -He deſerves the 
A of OY contributed more than almoſt” any 
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e of 
plantingan Scotland . Ihe emigration of great num- 
bers of the Highlanders to Am ien, immediately | 
before the, breaking out of the late American war. 
taught, the great to. canſider, that , the dependence 

was not wholly on the fide of the poor, but was 
mutual between the two. Hand chus gbliged 
them to turn their cares to the encouragement. of | 
ſuch arts, as might make the poor more. 5 


1 


at home j arts which could not be promated, r | | 
out promoting the general intereſts of all, and dof 
this whole er ee frequent reſort of gay * 


game, or of viewing its ſcenery, bas, in like mate 
ner, rendered the ſtate of this country better known, | 
and more the object of improving attention. —The = 
dangers of the navigation of theſe coaſts, have occa- 
ſoned them to be examined, and their channels to 
be ſounded. The ſhoals of ſiſhes with which they 
bound haye alſo pointed them out as a mine of opu- 
lence. The demand which, the increaſing manufac- 
ture of glaſs, has produced for the tei prepared from 
tunate to them. Let me not neglect to pay the de- 
ſerved tribute of praiſe. to the late Mr, John Knox 
of | ondon, who travelled. repeatedly through theſe 
regions, and laboured with, wonderful zeal and ſuc- 
21 to . his country men to improve che natu- 
Ss 2 ral 


N 
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ral advantages which he jufly l 
them as poſſeſſing: and to Dr James Ander fan, whe 
was employed by Goverpinent to ſuryey then, and 
performed the taſk with that earneſtneſz to probte 
the improvement of the country whick ſeems tote 
his ruling paſſion. The ſocieties bf different deltriy: 
tions, who kale mathe fits and the improvement 
of the Highlands the great objects of their artentidh, | 
are entitled to the thanks of their country: This 
| Is one of the vor mode in Yhicir true patriofim 
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Tuxsz are, I blleve, d 0 een and pet. 
ſons who have moſt ſignally contributed to 4dvatite 
the progreſs of induſtry and ſocial life in theſe parti 
of Scotland. No very great progreſs has yet bern 
made. Compared indeed with what they were be⸗ 
fore the year 1746, theſe diſtricts would unqueſti. 
onably appear to be mightily improved. But, chm. 
pared with what it ſeems not impoſſible to improve 
them to, their condition is low. I Was delighted 
therefore to learn, at Inverary, that on the tu d days 
immediately preceding that on which I arrived there, 
the inn and town had been thronged by a meeting of 
of the Noblemen and Gentlemen of ArgyleſhireWwho 
had aſſembled for the purpoſe of taking intd ther cob 
ſideration an eſtimate of the probable experice r A 
palpropoſedto be cut between Loch Crinai aid Lock 
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Gilp, —fo as to cht off the dangerous mavigetion/of 
the Mull of Cantire, and greatly to abridge the par- 
ſage between the Frith of Clyde, and the Streights 
of Jura. The adyuntages with which the execution 
of this plan will be attended; are more chan I, in wy 
ignorance of the ſtate of this eountyy can enumerates 
It will however greatly improve the navigation of 
theſe coaſts. It Will advance the induſtry of Yew 
inhabitants. It will probably contribute to the en 
tenfion of their ſiſherics. By bringing them virmally 
nearer to the great ſeats of wealth; induſtry and 
trade in Dutnbartofſhire, Renfrewſhire; and EA 
narkfhire, jt-will ao contribute to extend to then 
the advantages of thoſe counties.” By giving anothet 
great road, as it were to the country which it. d 
vides, it will promote the intercourſe between tlie 
inhabitants of its different diſtricts. Above aun 
will fingylarly promote the improvement of che 
Hebuda. A ſubſcription had been opened) at the 
meeting abovementioned, ta raiſe the ſum geceſſary | 
for the execution of this canal. A very urge 
ſum had been eugerly ſubſeribed'; for the proſe; 
if not of the: repayment of the principal ſum advan. 
ced, yet of the payment of large intereſt upbm chat 
principal, was ſufficiently inviting; and the forma. | 
tion of a canal, was thus in ſome meaſure like the 
eee eee of W e . The 
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Highlands and iſlands of Scotland have not berg 
attended with all the ſucceſs deſireable. Natutg 
rejoices to be ſeconded, but will not be forced. An 
indeed in the improvement of countries, as of the arta, 
many experiments muſt commonly be made, before 
the deſired perfection can be attained. | Certain it 
is, if that the lands round the northern coaſt of gcot⸗ 
land be barren, the ſeas are peculiarly rich. They 
abound: in moſt of thoſe fiſhes which are ſitteſt for" 
human nouriſhment. What wealth would they not 
produce in the neighbourhood of a. great-\towng 
And may not manufacturing villages be. ſcattered. 
around,—the inhabitants of which may. conſume. 

thoſe proviſions which theſe parts afford, and which 
cannot be ſo well conveyed to the ſeats of populatis 
on? Fiſhes are a, much more pleaſant /artide..of 
nouriſhment, freſh than ſalted. Although the ex+. 
portation of ſalted fiſh may be a. lucrative enough 

branch of traffic, yet the fiſhing would be much 

more lucrative, if a conſiderable. Weg i 

taken, could de conſumed freſh, aii 
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ſe; theſe e fea- bring habits ought undaubte 
edly to be encouraged by every inducement which 
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tion, while it in ſome ſort doubles the extent of 
our teritories, invites us to be ſallors, as much as 
huſbandmen or artizans. Our attention ro the ob- 

jects of navigation muſt ever be the great guardian 
of the national fafety. It is therefore of conſequenoe 
for us to encourage every ſpecies of trade and every 
mode of induſtry which may increaſe the numbers 
and improve the hardineſs and the fill of ur mari 
ners. To theſe purpoſes was the famous Navigation 
Act directed. It is for theſe ends chiefly,” that our 
Weſt India iſlands are advantageous poſſeſſions. It is 


the legiſlature! enn held out- Our infular Gt. 


becauſe raw cotton is a material imported in Britiſh 


Bottoms, that I think the manufacture of cottons 
little leſs beneficial, than if the raw ene were of 

Britiſh growth. The ſame end has, I hope, been 
kept much in view when encouragements have 
been held out to induce Britiſh ſubjects to engage 
in the fiſheries. And for this end, above all others 
would I wiſh to ſee the fiſheries encouraged and 
thriving upon theſe coaſts. I know not if the 
demand for falted fiſh be now fo great through- 
out Europe, as it once was. The Roman Catholic 
tainly faſt declining. And, I fear that in conſe- 
quence of their decline, there is a diminution in the 
quantity of ſalted fiſh annually conſumed in Europe. 
I remember hearing of an honeſt gentleman who fan- 
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died himſelf a profound politician when nets 
dd, that the obſervance-of Lent had been originally 
introduced into the ritual of the Romiſh Ohurch 
for no other purpoſe, than to encourage the fiſherie 
Jam not ſure, that the Romiſh Cletgy were guids 
ed, in the eſtabliſhment of this inſtitution, y 
enlightened a policy; but I am well perſuaded, that” 
its permanency has had the effect, although it mig 
not be otiginally intended. Vet, there may poſſibly: 
have been an increaſe in the population of Europe 
more than equivalent to the dimiriution of the num 
bers who confine theinſelves to the uſe of ſalted fi 
in Lent. Beſides, other ſtations, leſs favourable 
perhaps than thoſe upon theſe coaſts, are frequented 
for the purpoſe of taking fiſhes which may'be-cured;. 
and brought to market in a ſalted ſtate: - And way 
then, ſhould not we encourage fiſheries here, ſince 
the encouragement of them ſeems ſo neceſſary to 
promote our national ſtrength. There was, I be-. 
leve, a time when the fiſheries of Scotland wete ina 
very thriving ſtate, and were indeed one of the chief 
ſources from which the country derived any wealth. 
that it poſſeſſed. In the reigns of the Jameſes, when 
moſt of our ſea-port towns roſe to a degree of con- 
ſideration from which many of them have ſince de» 
clined, the fiſhes caught and cured by the Scots were in 
requeſt through all the South of Europe. The eſtas 
bliſhment of preſbyterianifin, and the troubles which 
3 attended 
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attended it; the riſe of the Dutch commonwealth, 


with the activity and frugality of its traders; the 
negligence of government in reſpect to the welfare 
of Scotland, after the acctflion of our ſovereigns to 
the throne of England; che civil diſſenſions by 
went induſtry was interrupted, and the country 
ravaged during the greater part of the laſt century; 
with a variety of other cauſes which I cannot enu- 
merate—concurred to frighten or withdraw us from 
the working of this mine of wealth. We have never 
ſince heartily returned to it; although endeavours 
have been uſed to reſtore eee e 
theſe fiberzes on bur on coaſts, | / 


Bur I PWR FO ORs that our fiſh. 
eries on theſe coaſts will never be proſecuted to the 
moſt advantageous height, till eſtabliſtiments of ma- 
nufacture in the immediate neighbourhood, ſhall 
bring hither a population to conſume the proviſions 


which the ſea affords in. ſuch abundance.” Let our . 


manufacturers ſpread themſelves round theſe coaſts : 
Let the quarries of marble be opened: Let the mines 
be wrought : Let the'eſtabliſhments of every ſpecies - 
of induſtry which ſupplies the leaſt neceſſary conve- 
niencies of life, be encouraged here: Let the coun- 
try be more and more opened up by the conſtruc. - 
tion of new roads and new canals: Then will theſe 
ſcenes be no longer mere tore houſes of proviſions 

Vor. I. * 3 
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advantageouſly conſumed on the ſpot: The ista f 
nature will be gathered with ſuch increased are 

that while greater quantities are conſumed at home 

perhaps greater quantities may alſo be,exported 
abroad: Above all, agriculture, which muſt ver 
thrive where there is a plentiful population, will be 
cultivated with earneſtneſs, and with certain ſucceſs 
It is:diſgraceful to the proprietors and. the inhabi- 
tants of theſe diſtricts that agriculture is in ſo back 
ward a ſtate among them; diſgraceful, that ſcanty 
as is the population, they cannot raiſe craig 
getables to ſupport. themſelves. If our oats, or h 
ley, or wheat will not thrive in their climate; there 
are other hardier ſpecies of grain, which they may 
advantageouſly adopt. The black oats formerly 
common through Scotland, are, I believe, of à ch. 
rater more hardy than the white oats which are 
now commonly raiſed in their room. Potatoes too, 
one of the. moſt nutritious of vegetables, thrive ſuſ- 
ficiently in theſe parts. There is no want of manure. 
AI wiſh from my ſoul, that ous botaniſts would ges- 
louſly turn to the diſcovery of plants, uſeful either 
for their roots, their ſtalks, or their ſeeds, which 
will beſt ſuit unkindly ſoils and rude climates.; Thus 
might they greatly contribute to the adyancement 
of agriculture, and to the improvement of the con- 
weniencies of human life, In ſhort, the improve 
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ment of theſe regions muſt of -necefſity advance 
flowly. Our care muſt be disected not merely to 

the improving of any one or two of the natural ad- 
vantages which they poſſeſd. We muſt attend 19 
the whole together. Let them advance hand in 

hand. Let them aid each other's progreſs. "Canals; 
roads, the eſtabliſhment of manufictures, and the 
ſcattering of manufactures in proper places muſt 

come firſt, © The fiſheries will then promote the 
manufactures; the manufactures will promote the 
fiſheries. © Agriculture will advance hand in hand 
with both. And it will at length appear that hu: 
man induſtry can triumph over all the diſadvan- 
tages of climate and local circumſtances, and give 
comfort and dignity to ſocial life by one expe- 
dient or another, in almoſt every ſituation over the 
globe. * 1 e eng SHS 1406 terte n Wo 
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I have rambled into too many defultory eſters 
tions on this ſubject. But the nature of a ſubject ſo 
intereſting as the improvement of theſe regions, and 
the advancement of ſocial life in my native country, 
will, 1 hope, plead my excuſe. Before I ſet out 
from Inverary, let me mention, that a Woollen ma- 
nufacture has been attempted either in the town, or 
ſomewhere in its 1 noe” 1 danse, 
with ep er auser. % Belt 55 u 
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and proceeded down the north. eaſt fide. of Loch 
Fyne. The way led us along a fine bridge, thrown 
over the river Ary, nearly where it diſcharges it 
waters into the lake. As we advanced, we had on 
one hand the wooded fide of Dun: i- queach : the 
lake ſpread its waters on the other. Where the 
hills ſlanted to the lake with a gentler declivity, the 
inhabitants were buſy gathering their potatoes from 
the ground. In ſome places they were gathering 
and carrying home dry furze and bruſhwood, ta 
cover their crops, or their houſes. | Their aſpect 
was commonly meagre, 3 and cheir dothing . 
and rage | 


Ar ſome diſtance from Inverary, upon à rock 
jutting out into the lake, and cloſe by the wayide; 
ſtands the old caſtle of Tunderagh, which has been 
once fortified, and of which a part is {till wr 
I think, by a e s family. 


| Soon after paſſing Tunderagh, the a 
the ſtation of a ferry-boat, in which foot 
may be conveyed ſtraight acroſs the lake, to Cairns 


dew 1. zu not, Nane dated fas ges e 
ance of hoſes, -. Ws continded our ride round the. 
ſouthern extremity of the lake. The country be- 
came more level before us, as we rode on. The 
| - too, ſeemed to aſſume ſomewhat. of a 
more ſuug and comfortable appearance. - At the 
point of tho lake, the adjoining ground was marſhy. 
After paſſing it, we again turned to the north-weſt, 
„ ne am 
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| Tom Waben ee 2 hills 80 only: 
for the paſture of ſheep and black-cattle,—ſkirted, 
however, towards the lake with tracts commonly 
narraw—of level ground; which are partly ſown 
with corn and planted with potatoes,—partly fenced 
in—for kitchen - gardens, - and in part, where mar- 
ſhy, and liable to be flooded by the waters of the 
lake, kept as natural meadow. The population of 
theſe tracts cannot be very plentiful; for, but fe 
hands, comparatively ſpeaking, can be wanted for 
the management of the lands: and theſe are not 
ſcenes to invite the reſidence of people, who have 
not ſtrong reaſons of intereſt to determine their pre- 
ference for them. Pity that there ſhould not be 
more wood ſcattered over theſe mountains! When 
our foreſts are cut down to make room for cultiva- 
tion, in the more fertile parts of the kingdom; 
others 
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half-way houſe, to divide the long ſtage betwerm 
Arroquhar and Inverary. It ſtands at the diſtance* 
of ten miles from the latter of theſe places. But, 
to foot · paſſengers croſſing the lake in the ferry 
boat, this length of way is greatly abbreviated 
The inn is ſmall, Alg. and neat; the land ioc 
whom I had the good - fortune to find in it, is one of 
the moſt attentive, obliging men I have ſeen. The 
ſtables are narrow, in proportion to the ſmallneſs o 
te houſe. I as conducted into a neat low pars 
lour, where every thing was decent and cleanly, _ 
and, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of fuel in this 
ſeaſon, a gladſome fire blazed on the hearth. I was 
ſoon refreſhed with a comfortable dinner; the reliſh 
of which was heightened to me, Mam: 
Ws ver nenn * 


TIM. 


- Tris inn ſtands, n on the eſtate of * 
LinglaG; the property of Sir James Campbell. His 
houſe is ſeen at ſome ſmall diſtance weſtward, near 
to the edge of the lake. The old houſe of Ardkin- 


glaſs has become unfit for the accommodation of the 
family ; and I learned that Sir James Campbell had 
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denke i te gere when we: cg. | 
dow; and we had a dreary road to travel, to 
next inn at Arroguhar. | The. way winds up che 
fide of a hill, till the traveller enters a wild glen; | | | 
. ent ined ALF PSP: 

fide ; a ſcanty, ſtream running below. Hardly any | | 
rene bo 
bills. The gien is long: towards the ſouthern ex- | 
tremity, it aſſumes an aſpect. rather leſs rugged. 
But, the ſegments of the hills which are there ſeen, 
are of unuſual forms: The day was juſt declining 
into twilight. The ſky was cleuded: And had my 
mind not been elevated by the grandeur, it muſt 
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| Fw me ye yy by a fol | 
bridge, and the road took ſomexbat of a fouth-aſ 
direction. But, the environs preſented no milder 
aſpect. Frowning hills yet roſe above, on either 
band. The glen below was uncultivated and bare. 
The road was narrowed almoſt into a foot · path; 
and it led up a declivity, which, though not abrupt, 
was however, extremely difficult of acceſs. As 


eee, 


9355 jobnwer runoen 
band: but no ſhrubbery, no verdure adorned 11 
banks; it was only a baſon worn out among the 
rocks : And the hills aſſumed a more rugged aſpect 
where they liung over it. The light ſhades of twi- 
ght were now melting faſt away into the darkneſs 
of night. The time and the ſcenes were fuch as't6 
ſuggeſt all the gloomieſt and grandeſt ideas that cun 
be affociated with night and wild ſolitudes. The 
machinery of Oflian's poetry; the ghoſts of departed 
Heroes; riding in the clouds, or paſſing on the blaſts; 
malignant ſpirits ſhedding their influence round, 
ſupernatural danger ready to affail, while immedl. 
te danger and natural dangers, ſeemed to beſet the 
traveller, - were all naturally eg; here ſaggeſt: 

ed to the imagination: 1.183 QT 
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As we gained upon the ſcent, we left Loch N 
behind us. At length we found ourſelves on the 
height immediately above the gloomy vale of Glens 
croe. It was too dark for us to remark the ſeat pla- 
ced here when the road was formed, and to read the 
inſcription ResT AND BE THANK TUI. We proceeds 
ed, not without ſome degree of horror upon out ſpi- 
rits, down the winding way. It ſeemed, in the 
darkneſs, as if we were deſcending into a deep ca- 
vern, with an irregular and craggy brink. The 
crater of a waſted volcano could hagdly have been 
more dreadful. It was not merely the tremendous 
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„K 8 
doom, andithe-featful fancies which ſuch 2 gloom 
naturally (ggjeſts the imagination, that impreb- 
ſed our ee with ive : But, fragmetits detached 
from the pending rocks, wete ſcattered over the 
declivity; the windings of the fond, and its o- 
and even our horſts ſeeming to be ſenſible of the 
danger, became obſtinatey and were not withour 
difficulty urged forward. The hollow murmur of 
a ſtrram heard from a diftanee increaſed our hors 
ror: No human habitation. was nigh ; No traveller 
met ung we knew not the length of the glen; nor 
whether grofs · rbads might not meet in it; and the 
waidingg and irregularities of the way were from 
time tu time, renewing our fears. At length, we 
met ſomè travellers returning up the glen to their 
houſes, as they told us. We were cloſe upon them, 
ere the darkneſs of the night permitted us to diſ. 
cern them. The ſound of their voices alone was 
pleaſing: and they gave us information which made 
us more eaſy as to our progreſs on the road. Soon 
after, a farm - houſe appeared on one fide of the high- 
way: We nektt croſſed, I think, a ſtrenm by the fide 
of which, but at ſame ſmall diſtanee from it, we had 
travelled for a conſiderable; part of this dreary road. 
We, paſſed near by. the, houſe of Andgartan, and 
uin, een 326 pans of the caſtery arta of Zochy- 
Leung. ant length reached Arroquhar. 

Vol. I. VU u Some 
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Sou travellers have found the journey up di 
cror ſo little diſagreeable, that they have filppoſed 
che inſcription on the ſeat at the height of the'detlis 
vity to have been ſuggeſted rather by the labour 
which it coſt to form the road, than by the diſſicul- 

ty which the traveller muſt Kill find in the aſcenti 
The labour of forming the road, cut as it is through 
almoſt the whole length of the vale, in ſolid roc 
muſt indeed have been immenſe; and the ſuldiers 
by whom it was formed, might well be thankful 
when they reached the ſummit. But, no leſs thanks 
ful, in my eſtimation, will the traveller be, wh 
either walks or rides up it. H he ſits in à carriage; 
he cannot be ſo ſenſible of its difficulties. The:flow 
motion of the hoxſes, with the impreſſive character 
of the ſurrounding ſcenery will, in this caſe, rather 
make the aſcent pleaſing. Before this road was for» 
med, however, no mode of travelling could have 
rendered it eaſy ti to "On up AC valet Glencroe- 
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ARRoQUHAR is ſeated, in one of the moſt . 
greeable ſituations which theſe” regions afford, on 
the eaſtern ſide of the eaſtern arm of Loch- Loung 
On the verge of the loch is ſome ploughed and'fothe 
5 . 2 3 6 meadow 
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of Macfarlane. But, in the progreſs of modern man- 


ners, the fortune of the family has been waſted, and 


the eſtate ſold. Ihe old houſe is now ruinous. The 
preſent inn was built, I believe, for a place of oc. 
ſional reſidence, by the laſt purchaſer of the eſtate 
of Arroquhar. He has, long fince, I believe, given 
up the idea of reſiding in it. It was occupied for a 
while by his factor. After it was left by him, an 
innkerper was placed in it. It is large. But, the 
lower ſtory ſoemed in no very good condition; the 
glaſs in the windows broken; che ceiling and walls 
of the rooms dirty: tattered carpets diſgracing the 
floor; and chairs, grates, and tables very unſuit- 


able to the aſpect of the houſe, being all the furni- 
ture. Here too, was a deficiency” of bells; nor did 


the people of the houſe few any extraordinary de- 
fire to be attentive to their gueſts, or {kill to at- 
tend to them in a proper manner. One thing of 
which they earneſtly complained was à want of fuel. 
They however, accommodated me with a comfort- 
able fire, both in the parlour and in my bed room; 
which I found too agreeable aſter my dreary ride, 


to remonſtrate, „ 
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Oy this night, a mecting of furten from ih 
neighbourhood happened ta be aflembled, apoh 
the buſineſs, I was told, of ſettling the diviſion of 
ſome bankriipt's' effects. They had cheared dem- 
delves, in the courſe of the bufineſs with ſuch gen- 
al refreſhments as the inn afforded... When I retir- 
ed to reſt, they were ſitting down to ſupper. And 
they prolonged the fitting ſo long after ſupper, and 
chat with ſo much noiſy mirth, that I was ſome hours 
in bed before I could cloſe my eyes in leap. 1 heard 
them become louder and louder, till, ar laſt, they 
talked all together, and their articulation became in- 
diſtin. I heard them carried or ſtaggezing, one 
by one to bed, as the powers of convivial enjoy. 
ment were overpowered. At 0 RAT 
and I fell aſleep, SS” 


Lone ere day, however, the farmers had. on 
off their debauch, and preparing to return home, 
made not quite ſo much noiſe, as when they went 
to lleep, yet enough to break my reſte When 
morning returned, the day was foul ; but its dark 
and ſtormy complexion ſerved to heighten the 'ef- 
fect of the ſurrounding ſcenery. - On the front of 
the houſe, a torrent thundered foaming down the 
precipitous ſide of an oppoſite hill“ Its ſtream 
was greatly increaſed by the rains which had fallen 
in the preceding day, and during the night. In 
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Sng.plirt of its courſe, it formed an ail tataract. 


Through the whole, it fell with ſuch impetuoſity as 


to bo almoſt exery where covered. with: white foam. 
The hills roſe. above: with peakedi tops. Fo. oe 
them, the name of the Cablen had been given, in 


the fancy chat its ſummit preſented juſt the figure 


of 2 travelling ſhoemaker. Around the houſe were 
fone ancient trees, whoſe ragged; denuded aſpect 
beſpoke them to be only temains af the formet 


beauties of the place. Loch Laung was ſtill feety 


from this ſuuatiom; and the expanſe of the lake: 


EE Its 
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_ mietionive the loweicoot of sees 


fuffered remarkatily from. the propenſity of travellers 
to {cribble-uponiglafs. could not help ſecretly law 
menting, at the ſight, that fools cannot go on their 
way without leaving metnarials-of their dullneſs and 
obſcenity on every pane of s eee 
amn 8 n 5 8 1 b 1 » enkttit 
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| was ſtormy. I had hopes, that it might yet be fair. 


And although the ſiorm migba continue, yet ſince fair 
weather us not to be very confidently expected to- 
wards: the end of October; it was. neceflary for m 


to procecd. Abs 
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Lomond 


Lomond by only a narrow paſs, not exceeding, 1 
believe, two miles. This intermediate ſpace is part- 
ly ſheltered and adorned with wood The road; 
100, is excellent. een eee | 
err ere RO; to reed 


1 ENTERED not ee at | Tarbat; I dra " 
hte aſpect. It ſtands nearly at the north-weſtern 
point of Loch Lomond; On the oppoſite ſide of 
the lake, partly within Stirling-ſhire, riſes the fas - - 
mous Ben-Lomond. Its figure is ſomewhat confi 
cal, It towers up to a wonderful elevation. It 
commands, conſequently, a moſt extenſive prgſpe&, 
ſtretching over the Firth of Clyde, and over ſome of 
the moſt fertile and cultivated, as well as ſome of the 

rudeſt counties in Scotland. Its ſide, adjacent to the _ 
lake is finely fringed with wood. It ſeems covered 


fine paſture for ſheep and black cattle. The ſeafor 
was too far ſpent to permit me to ſtop, and-climb to 
its ſummit ; had the day even been fo fair, as to 
promiſe a full enjoyment of the es- aller hy | 
nnn . 


| | I 
"AT Tarbat, vin vas meet ; nh leads, in a 
more ſouth-eaſtern direction to Tayndrum; the 
other, that by which I had come from Inverary. 


on other parts with herbage, ſuch as may form 
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Even now, the face and the/environs of this lala re | 
tained ſome ſhare of fading beauty. Perhaps, after 
hearing it often and kaviſhly praiſed, I might be dif- 
enen enen 
* 0 148 

Tux ode hey 5 Ab lake ie ot hd n 
„ Towards the northern ex- 
tremity it is narrowed. The baſes of the hills on the 
weſtern fide are covered with wood. A narrow, and 
but a very narrow ftripe of level ground inter veness 
between the termination of the hills, and the 
drink of the lake. Cottages, ſmall fields cultivated 
reſerved for gardens are ſcattered at irregular dif- 
ſtance, along this ſtripe. Here and there, the land 
ſhoots out ſmall points into the lake; which ſeem 
commonly to be reſerved for meadow: and paſture, 
The highway is carried along the baſes of the im- 
pending hills. Sometimes, it has been neceſſary to 
cut through a point of the declining hill, in for- 
tous; I think, we found ſome ſoldiers buſy -mend- 
ing this road, at one place; at another, we met 4 
drove of cattle conducted by Highland ſervants, 
wearing filibegs. As the forenoon had cleared up; 
we were indeed met by ſo many travellers, that-we 
began plainly to perceive ourſelves to be now upon 


the: border of a cultivated enen, 
Ar 
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Ar a place, on che bank af u tiver, * 
from the weſtern hills an diſcharging itſelf inte 


the lake, the name of which I learned to be n, = 


ig, 1 obferved two artificial billocks, of a canſiden: 
able ſize, of that kind which are denominated moati. 
Whether this may have been anciently a ſcene of 
carnage, and theſe, the burial places of the ſlain 3 
et: perhaps tlie ſacred ſceng of religious folemnities; 
and theſe hillocks, monuments of the piety of ur 
anceſtors; — or poſſiblya place for occalional meetings 
For the determination of differences, andthe diſtri 
| bution of juſtice, 1 could not learn. But, they 
of theſe three purpoſes. - The light uf them led me 


anceſtors. How very different the courts, che 
wr the foneral monuments of the e ding = 
7 4 » 22 17 | 

0 Tux lake opened ide ares, EE. | 
aſpect of the furrounding ſcenery ſoftened. Ab | 
ngth'thoſe wooded iſlets which conſtitute the « 
| begaties of Loch Lomond appeared within fights. 
The weſtern. hills ſeemed at the ſame time to'recedey 
and left between their baſes and the edge of the was 
ter à greater extent of arable ground. Older 
le appeared to dignify the ſcene, as I ap- 
towards Luſs. And the whole landſcape 
2 a face Ex cultivation which leſt nothing a 
but 


to reflect on the ſimplicity of the manners of out 
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bbt the Gaelic ſpeech of the people whom I met, 
and the Gaelic garb which the peaſants wore, to re- 
mind me. and bone e ame ren 
Hightands, | INC” * 


——. hk tees time 
ty of Loch Lomond do indeed preſent a moſt char 
ming fight. They are, for the greater part, cayer · 
ed with whod. Some ire ſtocked with deer. Iam 
not ſure whether there be not others inhabited by 
rabbits. On one ſtand the ruins of an old palace, 
or rather caſtle of the family of Lennox; once the 
propriettrs of a great part of Lennox or Dumbar- 
tonſhire ; within which I had now travelled from 
Afroquhar. The trees growing upon ſeveral of 
theſe iſles are yews. They may poſſibly have been 
firſt planted there, in the days when archery was in 
its full gory. The elaſticity and the cloſe texture 
of the timber of the yew, naturally recommended 
it as the fitteſt wdod for bows, of the growth of 
theſe climates ; and when artou were the chief 
miſſile weapons, and war the chief occupation. of 
our anceſtors ; it was an object of the utmoſt impor- - 
tance to them, to have proper materials for their 
Ons ifle, towards the ſouthern extremity of the 
lake, and hear its weſtern edge riſes into a beautiful | 
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little hill, and is finely planted - with wood. Tt is | 
the property of Sir James Colquhoun of Luſs. Xx 
ſtatue of the guardian faint of the place, St MRA 
ſock (who was at leaſt eſteemed fo, in the Popiſly 
times of Scotland) having been accidentally found- 
in the adjacent church-yard, or ſomewhere in the 
neighbourhood ; the laſt proprietor of the eſtate of 
Luſs was ſo much pleaſed with the precious relic, 
that he reſolved to ſtation the ſaint on the ſummit 
of the above-mentioned inſulate+& mount. In that 
ſtation, it might be ſuppoſed, that the faint would 
watch, with guardian care, over the houſe of Luſfs 
and its environs ; and from it he might convenient 
ly enough have thed, over theſe premiſes, his ſacred 
influence. At the time, however, when the inha. 
bitants of Scotland were alarmed, leſt a toleration 
might be extended to the Papiſts among them, the 
peaſants in this ncighbourhood, ſtruck with fudden 
| indignation againſt St M*Eullock, broke into the re- 
politory where he was peaceably awaiting the period 
of his exaltation, and outrazeouſly decapitated him, 
and o herwiſe mutilated his trunk, without bring: 
ing him to any form of trial. The violated, muti- 
lated ſtatue, thus rendered unſit for the purpoſes 
for which the Lord. of the manor had piouſly in- 
tended it, was then by his orders, ſolemnly depoſit- 
ed in the burial place of the C. 
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 Amono' the wood, upon the eſtate of Sir James 
ann towards the ſouth-weſtern extremity of 
the lake, is a good deal of holly. This timber, in 
conſequence of the progreſs of our manufactures, 
can now be diſpoſed of, to very great advantages 
It is the beſt timber for ſhuttles, and all ſuch other 
ſmall inſtruments of 4be arts, as muſt be made of 
wood but of wood of the cloſeſt, hardeſt texture; 
and ſuſceptible of the fineſt poliſh, The timber af 
the yew. anſwers far the ſame purpoſes. In the 
ſame neighbourhood, there is likewiſe a large growth 
of birckes ; a ſpecies of timber alſo fit, although in 
an inferior degree, for the ſervice of the arts which 
ſlouriſh in the adjacent country. Here are likewiſe 


oaks; and no Briton travelling through his cousm- 


try, can ſee an oak, without lamenting that the 
planting of oak is every where ſo much neglected; 
that ſo. fo foreſts of old oak are to be ſeen; and 
that every growth of young oaks ſhould be ſo eager- 
ly cut down for the bark, without care for the uf 
ful purpoſes to which the wood might be applied, 
if wa til the tree Mai rife whe 90963 ped 


1 4 „ 7 that the rocks ates 
this tract appeared to be ſchiſtous. They are ſo 

much ſo in the neighbourhood of Luſs, that Sir 
A Colquhoun has, on his eſtate, ſome valuable 
| IX 2 | flate- 


% j;ovxxer no 
late - quarries, which have been opened, and are 
wrought,—as I ſhould ſuppoſe, by their contiguit7 
to a populous country where there is a ſtrong ſpirit 
of building, — with great advantage to the proprie- 
tor:— Scotland, rocky and mountainous as it is, 
does not want flate quarries in many places where 
the cutting of flates has never yet been attempted. 
The time has not long paſſed, when the roofs of all 
but the houſes of people of fortune were coyered 
with thatch. Jn 'thoſe days. the working of flate 
quarries could not have been extremely profitable, 
The taſte in building is now very different. Our 
houſes are multiplied almoſt in a tenfold proportion; 
and every houſe muſt now be cavered with flates. 
RE eee CI 
lieve, imported from The Hebudian iſle 
of Eſdaile affords alſo Aras lates which are uſed 
along the contiguous ſhores —Now it cannot ſeem 
invidious to ſuggeſt, that we, in Scotland, would 
do well to make the moſt of thoſe foflil treaſures 
which nature has ſcattered liberally thępugh our 
country,—and this chiefly where ſhe has been leaſt 
| liberal in dothing the ſurface with uſeful vegetables. 
Even although we could nat uſe at home all the 
Hates which might be dug, it were yet proper for 
us to cut and prepare Nates for exportation. But, 
it is ſhameful to import ſlates for our buildings, 
when we can have N home. 
| 1 
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Sven were the appearances which my _ 
eye, the information which I gathered acei · 
dental paſſengers, and the refletions which both 
concurred to ſuggeſt, as I approached the village of 
| Luſs. At LuG I had hopes of ſeging Mr Stuart, the | 
clergyman of the pariſh whom I had known flight- 
ly in Edinburgh; diſtinguiſhed by his ſxill in the 
indigenous botany of Scotland, by his labours in 
the tranſlation of the Bible into Gaelic, —apd Ril} _ 
| Tus to DoMBAkTON: 


I. We found Mr Stuart at hams. The 
day did not admit of my wandering through the 
environs with him, But, as I reached his houſe 
early in the forenoon, I had the pleaſure of his con- 
 verſation, and experienced his hoſpitality, til late in 
the afternoon. ' A neighbouring clergyman was 
Vith him: And 1 eſteemed myſelf fortunate in the 

E27 ( 


vu STvarr's taſte for Botany has induced him ts 
cultivate his garden with unuſal care and fondneſs 
it contains à great variety of indigenous plants, 
and of ſuch curious foreign plants as are fitted to 


eee andthe apherkey of our ee 
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Tus Tranſlation of the HolyScripturesinto Gaglic 
in which Mr Stuart has taken conſiderablae ſhare, is, a 
work that does high honour to the charity and the 
picty of our country and our age. Of the mexits 
of the Tranſlation, as a literary work, I am totally 
uriqualified to ſpeak. But, in other reſpects, Lean 5 
eſtimate its importance, The Gaelic Language is in. | 
deed faſt Joſing ground, —a8 the people to whom it 
has been peculiar, intermingle-more and more with 
their countrymen who. à different language. 
It might have been alleged that ſince the Gaelic 
was loſing ground ſo faſt, and fince moſt of thoſe 
by whom it was ſtill ſpoken, were at pains to give. 
their children more or leſs of an Engliſh educationʒ 
There was therefore no occaſion for a Gaelic ver 
ſion of the Bible; which by taking away one great 
neceſſity that EY theſe people to learn Eng- 
lüiſh, would have a tendency to keep them longer 1 in a 
ſtate of diviſion from their countrymen. It might 
be urged farther, that the ſame principles upon which | 
the Highlanders had been prohibited by the Legilla- | 
ture from wearing their ancient native garb,—con- 
curred to recommend the diſcouragement of their 
native language: That, as the Gaelic ceaſed to be 
ſpoken, thoſe who now ſpoke i it, would come to have | 
a freer intercourſe with the reſt of the nation, would 
; N A* off thoſe Let 0 retarded their 
[233 If 1 1 2 A1. eee 


war or scon 380 
Impfoveinent if induftry and civility, and would 


ſooner be indiſtinguiſhably incorporated with "the 
teſt of the ſtate. From all cheſe reaſonings; it mig 


have been inferred with no ſtmall confidence, that ix 


were better not to accommodate the Highlanders with 


= tranſlation of the rege =o 20,6 


en 1: nl © Mee e te] 


Bor were nd ae and views ed 
prevailed. It was thought of conſequence to form 


ſome monumetits which might preſerve the me- 


mory of the language of our fathers, after it ſhould 
ceaſe to be commonly ſpoken. It was conſidered 


that the purpoſes off religion were of too high import to 


be poſtponed to the concerns of worldly policy; that. 


while the Engliſh was gradually acquired, and the 
Gaelic gradually loſt by thoſe people, they muſt be 


incapable to receive religious inſtruction in the for- 


mer, and therefore if it were not adminiſtered to 
them in the latter muſt, be abſolutely deprived of it. 
It was remembered, that, ſince there was a neceſſity 


that the miniſters of pariſhes in which the Gaelic - 


was ſpoken, ſhould preach-in Gaelic, —it was there- 
fore equally neceflary that the foundation of their 
preachings ſhould alſo be found in Gaelic. It was 


conſidered, that in an unknown tongue the oracles 


of religion muſt ſpeak in vain. Upon theſe views 


was the tranſlation of the facred Scriptures into 


Gn; wiſely and piouſly determined upon. 
ALTHOUGH 


=_ —— — L 
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Al rnovon ignorant of Gaelic, I ſhould with, af 
4 perſon anxious for the preſervation of every vas 
' haable monument of antiquity, that a few others of 
our moſt claſſical works were tranſlated into this 
language, aid that entouragement were given to 
men of letters who uuderſtand Gaelie, to produce 
| ſome valuable compoſitions in their native tongue. 
The language would thus be preſerved in all its com- 
paſs and variety of phraſe. And it would ſurely be 
4 monument of antiquity highly valuable to the curi- 
ous amohg out poſterity. I know not what might be 
the metits of Dr Shaw's Grammar and Dictionary. 
His attempts were well-intended and highly lauds 
| able. But, he was diſcountenanced and'cruſhed, l 
ſuſpect, by thoſe who ought to have been the firſt 
to encourage and ſupport him. If his Grammar 
and Dictionary of the Gaelic Language be ill exe 
cuted, I ſhould think, that the reſpectable Highs 
land Societies in London and Edinburgh might em- 
ploy ſome eminent Gaelic Scholar to regulate the 
analogy, and to collect the treaſures of their language 
in a new Grammar and Dictionary. 


Tux prejudices with which the Engliſh refuſed to 


believe the authenticity of Offian's Poems are well 
known. I know not if any thing has contributed ſo 
much to excite their ſuſpicion, as the exorbitant claims 
which the Tranſlators and admirers of thaſe poems 

| have 
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have made, in their favour. eee 
to the world as compoſitions not only ſingular in their 
character, but of peculiar excellence; - proofs, at 
ſame time, of genius; imagination; and feeling far ful 
perior to what any other modification of ſavage lite 
has ever yet diſplayed,—and of a correct and ſublime 
_ morality in ſentiments and manners, ſuch are 
| rr erben en eee 


"$5 


Pun bigh eee bn on behalf of a Celtic bard, 
an anceſtor of the inhabitants of the Scottiſh. High- 
lands, naturally rouſed the jealouſy of the Engliſh, and 
of the Saxon Scots. They inſtantly attempted to con- 
vict thoſe ho offered the Poems to the Public Eye, 

—of forgery, by thoſe very qualities in the Poems, 
on which: they chiefly prided themſelves. | The arti- 
ficial ſtructure, the rich yet delicate imagery, the 
tender ſentiments, the elevated morality of the 
Poems of Oſſian were naſtily conſidered. by ſome of 
the moſt eminent Literary characters in England, 
as unequivocal proofs that they could have been 

produced wh in a policy, hend age. 


Ir muſt be-confeſſed, that beſide the high claims 
which were made in their favour, little artifices had 
been employed to ſet off the Poems, which ſerved, 
in ſome meaſure, to juſtify ſuſpicions of their 
authenticity. They bear in their texture nothing 
Vol. I. | 'Yy which 
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Which can enable us to refer them with certitudd, 
to any commemorated period in the Scottiſh Hiſtory: 
Vet attempts were made, evidently without any com. 
fiderable' depth or accuracy of Hiſtorical reſearch; to 
aſcertain the æra of their compbſition. It was afſertetl 
that ſome of them hac been preſerved in manuſtript; 
although no manuſcripts of any of them could be 
produced in other than Saxon, or Saxoniſed Ro- 


man characters. It was maintained, that the author 


of them, and the Heroes, and Beauties whom they 
celebrate, were undoubtedly Scottiſh; although there 
appears nothing on the face of the Poems themſelves, 
from which it may not be as fairly inferred, that 
they are Iriſh. Difficulties, too, attended the collee- 
tion of theſe poems which naturally had in a certain 
degree, the effect of rendering their genuineneſs ſuſ- 
picious. Of the ſame poem, one perſon remember- 
ed one part; another perſon, a different part; the 
two were either to be conſidered as diſtin& poems, 
Dor to be connected into one, while perhaps ſome' 
lines or ſentiments, or circumſtances were loſt, 
Tranſlated, too, into the language of a people, far 
removed in policy, in arts, in manners, in cuſtoms: 
from the condition and character of the people a- 
mong whom they were originally compoſed; tlie 
Tranſlation muſt unavoidably communicate a cha- 
racter to the Poems, very different from that * 
_ poſſeſs in their native garb. 


A. theſe circumſtances! conſidered, it cannot 
appear ſurpriſing that ſuſpicions of the authenticity 
of the Poems of Offian, ſhould have occurred to many 
of thoſe not particularly intereſted in the ſupport.of 
their character. I, for my part, after peruſing a 
conſiderable ſhare of what has been written on both 
ſides of this literary queſtion,—Remain fatizfied that 
the Poems of Qffian do indeed exhibit a modifica- - 
tion of manners and a reſinement of ſentiment ſingu- 
Jar in the hiſtory of ſavage life; That the age of 
their compoſition cannot now be aſcertained, nor 
can it be determined whether they are the compo- 
ſitions of Scotland or of Ireland; That they are in 
many inſtances mutilated fragments, pruned, or eked 
out by the Tranflator ; That ſuch of them as exhibit 
any conſiderable regularity or complexity of ſtruc- 
ture owe their form probably to the cares of the 
Tranſlator ; That the Tranſlator has connected their 
hiſtory with a ſyperficial and ill-founded theory of 
che early part of the hiſtory of Scotland; and they 

have not been given to the Public jn a form lylld- | 
wits * | 185 


Bur, after declaring theſe ſentiments, let me 
add, that, with ſo many,problematical circumſtances - 

againſt them, I however eſteem them to be unqueſ- 
tionably genuine. Their ſtructure ſtill poſſeſſes that 
ſimplicity which marks every work of a rude, un- 


Yy2 enlightened 


. | ; 
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enlightened' people. The manners are marked by 
the ſame ſimplicity. The poſitive cuſtoms deſcribed 
or alluded to in them, are equally the cuſtoms/of a 
ſimple race. The images are few, and the'reſem. 
blances of that general caſt, which marks always the 
ſimilitudes uſed by people unacquainted with all but 
the moſt ſtriking qualities. The religious notions 
are, I think, thoſe moſt natural to men who have 
received no foreign inſtruction in religion, and have 
not yet learned to make religious opinions the ſub. 
jects of ratiocination. I believe, that the memorials 
of the ancient Welch manners, and the remains of 
the ancient Welch poetry, preſent parallels to the 
Poems of Oſſian, and the manners exhibited in 
them. I think the queſtion put by Dr Blair to Dr 
Johnſon, on this ſubject, a very pertinent one, and 
unanſwerable unleſs in the way of cavil, or in a 
manner favourable to the character of theſe poems: 
« Do you think, Sir, that any man in the preſent 
age could write ſuch poems? The ingenious tranſ- 
lator is, at this time, as I underſtand, engaged 
in the publication of a very ſplendid edition of the 
Originals of Oflian's Poems, with a Latin Tranſla- 
tion on the oppoſite page. This muſt be a very ac- 
ceptable preſent to all men of taſte, and to all all 


Real ſcholars, 


| Fi 
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Fnont an amiable Gaelic ſcholar,: T have inſenſihly 
deuiated into a digreſſion on Gaelic Literature, on 


which I have Little {kill to deſcant. I ſhall however: 


leave the ſubject ta abler diſcuſſion; only obſerving; 
that delighted as I have been, with the peruſal of 
the Poems of Oſſian, intereſted as I feel myſelf in 
the preſervation of the ancient honours af my coun» 
try, and pleaſed as every benevolent mind muſt na. 
turally be with the thoughts of whatever may be 
contribute to ſpread light and civilization over re, 
gions into which they are but beginning to pene- 


trate: I could not withhold myſelf from hazarding 


the een have nen 
meagre. 42 | I 


CS — 


bien at nts {auth ns bels lu che hots | 


noon. And had not the weather been extremely 

unpromiſing, I might indeed have been induced to 
linger there a day or two longer, to examine the 
environs, to viſit the principal iſlets in the lake, 
and poſſibly to climb Ben-Lomond. But, hopeleſs 
of the return of favourable weather, 1 was obliges 


to forego toes erg IT | iq 


Fox x jart of the way from Luſs to Dumbarton, 


1 enjoyed the company of a very intelligent dergy- 


thin whom 1 had found, on a viſit, at Mr Stuart's. 
The toad begins, immediately beyond Luls, to 


leave 


\ " 
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| Wee neben b h e te lucas | 
tween Tarbat and Luſs, and to paſs through a fer- 


tile and cultivated country. Wood is plentifully 
ſcattered through all this tract, and highly. orna- 


ments it. The fields are divided with ſtone-fences, TOY 


The ſouthern extremity of the lake is ſeen-to ads 
vantage, as the traveller paſſes on. Its iſlets have 
a charming effect. And the ſcene is improved and 
rendered more pictureſque by the hills "EY 
on the eaſtern ſide. | 
| 
Conca one place which we paſſed, my b in. 
. telligent companion informed me, that Archibald; 
firſt, Earl Ilay, and afterwards, upon the death of 
| his elder brother John, Duke of Argyle,—uſed to 
thank God, that it made not a part of his eſtates 
adding, that if it had, the ſituation was ſo inviting, 
that he might have been tempted. to ruin himſelf 


by building a palace upon it. 


Bur, night came on, and with the fall of night, 
a ſevere ſtorm of wind and rain overtook us. We 
proceeded along the road, the depth of which be- 
ſpoke the population and the buſy induſtry of the 
country. Here and there I could diſtinguiſh lofty 
trees amidſt the woods, through which the road oc- 
caſionally led. But, even here the houſes of the 
poor ſeemed wy hovels, affording very ſorry ap- 
| c 
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eorthodation, | We had left Lock Lomond behind 
us, by the time hen it became dark; and our way 
bn 
a not always cloſe * the river- ſide. 


Taz bunks of the Reben ut the Cin it ground of 85 


Scotland. Somewhere in the neighbourhood was 
the ſeat of the ancient clan of the Buchanans; and 
here was born the famous George Buchanan, one 
of the earlieſt flowers of Scottiſh Literature. The 
works and the circumſtances of the Life of George 
Buchanan are very generally known, He was carly 
diſtinguiſhed by his proficiency in Claſſic Literature. 
The freedom and ſeverity of his fatire ſoon render- 
ed him obnoxious to the monks who were, at that 
time very powerful in: Scotland, and whoſe wealth 
and looſeneſs of manners naturally ſubjected them 
to ſatire. Fleeing from their perſecution, he ſpent 
z conſiderable part of his life in the ſituation of a 
ſchool-· maſter ĩn different places in France and Por- 
his Literature, when the fall of his old enemies, 
the monks, and the unſettled ſtate of his fortune 
abroad, induced him to reviſit Scotland. He be- 
came an active partizan of the enemies of Queen 
Mary, was placed in the ſituation of Tutor to James 
VI. had the honour, although a Layman, of being 


Moderator af the General Alſembly of the Church 
of 
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bf Scotland, and was even appointed Lord Privy 
Seal. He died in a good old age, honoured and 
lamented by his countrymen, and by all the friends 
of Claſſical Learning throughout Europe. 


His works are very much varied in their charac- 
ter. In all, his Latinity is wonderfully pure; al- 
though in my eſtimation, leſs fo, in his poetry than 
in his proſe. His hiſtory, were not the information 
which it contains, incorrect in the beginning, 
through national prejudices, and through the want 
of careful reſearch, and in the latter part, through 
the miſrepreſentations which he ſeems to have wil» 
fully made, under the influence of party-ſpirit —i8 
one of the firſt hiſtorical compoſitions that any age 
has produced. His tragedy of Jephtha has very 
conſiderable merit; but he has not riſen to great 
ſublimity of compoſition in any of the choral odes. 
The licentious pieces intermingled among his ſmaller 
poems, ſeem to prove that his youth had not been 
paſſed in the moſt uncorrupted innocence. And 
yet, this proof is at beſt, but an equivocal one: 
Dryden, although licentious in his poetry, was a 


man of pure morals. I have always thought Bu- 
'chanan's verſion of the Pſalms too paraphraſtic ; 
But it was performed as a taſk, at the injunction uf 


the nen N ; and * not con amart. 
AxorhER 
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Axor hx man of great name in literatyre who 
was born on the banks of the Leven, was Smollet 
He was of a reſpectable family ſtill ſeated in this 
neighbourhood. Hew as bred to medicine. Either 
a natural paſſion for literature, or diſappointment i in 
the purſuits of his original profeſſion, or poffibly ſome 
other circumſtances, engaged him to commence 
author. His firſt productions were a tragedy on 
the ſubject of the death of our James I. ſeveral well- 
known novels, and ſome odes. His odes are certainly 
among the firſt in the Engliſh language. His novels 
poſſeſs uncommon excellence. His hiſtory of Eng- 
land is well-written, but with too little accuracy of 
reſearch, He was, I believe, the original conduc- 
tor of the Critical Review. His Humphrey Clin- 
ker is one of the moſt pleaſing of his works. He 
wrote for ſame time in defence of Lord Bute's ad- 
miniſtration ; but could not ſupport it ; and 1 ſup- 
poſe that Lord Bute did not very generoully reward 
his unavailing ſervices. A pillar to commemorate 
his fame and his relation to this vicinity, was erected 
on the bank of the Leven, near the highway, by the 
late Commiſſary Smollet. 


\ Lond Nartzx, the celebrated inventor of the Lo- 
garithms, was alſo born ſomewhere in the ſame 
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Tux banks of the Leven are at preſent a buſy 
ſcene of chearful induſtry. The bleachfſields on this 
river have now for a conſiderable number of years - 
been famous. Theſe bleachfields are connected with | 
the manufacture of yarn, of linens, and of lawns, 
for which this country has long been celebrated, 
and with the manufacture of cottons, which havin £ 
been introduced here, not very many years ſince, f is 
proſecuted with aſtoniſhing induſtry and ſucceſs, 
A rural ſcene of manufacturing induſtry i is truly a 
pleaſing ſight to every Briton who wiſhes well to 
his country. No fewer than four different compa- 
nies from Glaſgow have bleaching-works here; Stir- 
ling & Co.— Tod & Co.—Black & Co —Watſon & 
Co.—The value of the goods annually prepared here 
is immenſe. It is not ſimply þleaching that is here 
carried on. The printing of white cotton-ſtuffs - 
chiefly, is a branch of induſtry carried on by theſe 
nufacturers, with no leſs enterprize than the bleach- 
Ing. Of theſe goods, great quantities are exported. 
to the Weſt Indies; and from our ſettlements i in 
the Weſt Indies, no ſmall ſhare of the exports ta 
that quarter are ſmuggled into Spaniſh America. 
Indigo is one article, among others, received in- re· 
turn. 


Ir is chiefly ſince the termination of the Ameri- 
can war, that the ſpirit of manufacture has given a 
n new 
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new aſpect to this country, has 5 its popula- 

tion, quickened i its induſtry, enlarged its opulence, 
and by promoting the circulation of this opulence | 
through all hands, given even to the pooreſt the en · 
joyment of av ery great proportion of the convenien- 
cies and luxuries of life. Before that period, the mer- 
chants of Glaſgow employed their capitals principally 
in the American Trade; purchaſing goods for the 
American market, wherever they might happen to be 
prepared; and i importing, in return, American pro- 
ductions for the Britiſh market. The American war, 
by interrupting this trade, produced no ſmall alarm 
and diſtreſs in a country almoſt entirely dependent 
upon it. When the war ceaſed, the merchants of 
Glaſgow, eager to regain their old market, poured. 
their goods into America, with inconſiderate haſte. 
The conſequence was a diſadvantageous fale, follow- 
ed by fraudulent evaſions of payment. This was 
a ſecond evil which Glaſgow and its neighbourhood 
ſuffered from the American war. About the ſame 
time, the cotton · manufacture began to ſpread itſelf 
through England, and to find its way into Scotland. 
So promiſing a ſtranger was warmly received here. 
The capitals, - the induſtry, the mercantile enter- 
prize of the country, were ſoon directed into the 
channel of this manufacture. Every year gave the 
cotton-ſtufls of Britain new advantages to enable 
them to rival or excel thoſe of India. The Com- 
| 1 mercial 
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| mercial Treaty concluded with France in the year 
1786 was farther favourable to it. A ſmall tem- 
porary inconvenience did indeed follow, immediate- 
| Iy after the concluſion of that Treaty.. So ſanguine 
were ideas conceived of its advantages, that ſeveral 
raſh: ſpeculations in the cotton trade encouraged by 
theſe, iſſued in bankruptcy. But, this unfortunate 
effect was momentary. The nature of the com- 
mercial treaty, with the advantages and the diſad- 
vantages attending it, ſoon came to be ſo thoroughly 
known to the Merchants, that they could avail them- 
ſelves of the former, without riſkinganythingthrough 
raſh ſpeculation. The diſturbances in France, when: 
they firſt aroſe, were alſo favourable to the advance- 
ment of our cotton manufactures. They interrupt- 
ed: manufacturing induſtry on the Continent, and 
thus freed us from rivalry, which we ſhould other- 
wiſe have been obliged to meet in the market. In 
their continuance and progreſs, however, the ſame 
diſturbances ſeem rather to-threaten the proſperity 
of our manufactures. The extenſion of them to the 
French Weſt India iſlands has already greatly en- 
hanced the price of raw cotton. And the poverty 
which muſt enſue on the Continent, in conſequence 
of the ravages of the French, and the ceſſation of 
almoſt all induſtry, muſt render our continental cuſ- 
tomers unable to make ſuitable returns for the goods 


which they need from us. But, perhaps the inter- 
poſition 
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poſition of the Britiſh Nation may bring the war 
to a ſpeedy iſſue, and reſtore to the French Nation, 
and'their Continental neighbours embroiled with 
ans, Wy e 204 and civil * 


EAsT WAND from Ardbedbert easenktg ef Has. 

Lomond is a ſeat of the Duke of Montroſe, which 
I did not ſee. In the ſame neighbourhood, but on 
the oppoſite ſide, is Ro/eneath, a ſeat belonging to 


the Duke of Argyle. Bonhill, che ſeat of the family 
of Smollet, ſtands on the banks of the Leven. Leven 


Lodge, the ſeat of Lord Stonefield, ſtands on the 
eaſtern bank of the river, at a ſmall diſtance abods e 
Dumbarton. Theſe environs are adorned with' ſe- 

veral other villas which the darkneſs of the 'night 
hid from my view. For fome length above Dum- 

Parton, the whole ſcene on both ſides of the high- 
way, feems one large, ſtraggling village. Such is 
the population occaſioned by the manufactures! The 
Hovſes' ſeemed neit ; and the light from the win« 
dows contributed greatly to chear and illuminate 
the darkneſs around me. The roads, too, were 
thronged with carts, and with paſſengers on foot 
and on horſe-back. It might be about eight in the 
evening when I arrived in Dumbarton, 
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DUMBARTON i is one of the moſt ancient A $: 
in Scotland. It is faid to have been once the capital 
of a kingdom of the Britons eſtabliſhed in the vale 
of Clyde. The particular limits of this kingdom 1 
cannot ſpecify. | But, its exiſtence is nowiſe problem- 
atical. It ſeems to have conſiſted of a remnant of the 
Britons, who maintained themſelves in this ſettle- 
ment, after the Romans had withdrawn their forces 
from the iſland; when the Scots and Picts over-ran 
the northern parts of what had been occupied by the 
Romans and the Britons living under their protec- 


5 tion, and all the fairer ben diſtricts. were uſur- 


ped by the Saxons. 


1 was then the name of this ancient capiz 
tal of the Stratclydenſes, Whether it was ſeated on 
the ſituation of the preſent town, or not perhaps 
_— within the precincts of the caſtle, I know 

Although there were no record to inform us 
_ the rock on which the caſtle ſtands, was in an- 
cient times occupied as a ſtrength, we might eaſily 
infer ſo much from its form and r 


CoNTEMPORARY with the Britiſh ia of 
Stratclyde was the kingdom of the Eaſt-Angles in 
Northumberland. Its limits were not confined to 
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the preſent Northumberland, but is extended a watt \ 
derable way through the ſouthern parts of the preſent 
Scotland, contained in the Roman province of Valen- 
tia. Hence were thoſe Saxons neighbours.to the 
Britons of Stratclyde. In that age, the natural con- 

ſequence of their being neighbours, was, to make | 
them mutual enemies, Had it even been otherwiſe, 
hoſtility was natural between the expelled or fub- 
jugated Britons, and the Saxons who had uſurped 
their ancient territories. The Saxons therefore con- 
tinued to haraſs the Britons of Stratclyde, till in 
the year 756, Alcluid, the capital, was ſurrendered 
to Egbert, king of Northumberland. The Britons 
do not ſeem however, to have been exterminated 
in conſequence of the conqueſt, or expelled from 
the territory. Some charters granted by Scottiſh 
kings, after all theſe diſtricts had fallen under the 
dominion of the Scots, mention the Stratclydenſes, as 
a people ſtill, in m_ _ citing from 1 | 
neighbours. | 

Tux caſtle, or at leaſt the rock on which it is 
ſeated, muſt have been always an important ſtrength. 
In the earlieſt, authentic records of Scottiſh hiſtory; 

it is mentioned as the ſeat of a garriſon. - The tradi- 
tion of the place is, that connected with it, was a 
watch-tower on a contiguous rock, called Drumbuck; 


— another on the ſummit of Ben- Lomond. — This 
inſulated 
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inſulated rock ſeems to have been once the crater. 
of a volcano. It conſiſts, of columns; and of theſe, 
ſeveral huge fragments have been broken off, and have 
fallen to the ground, by the injuries of time. In 
the conteſts between the Scots and the Engliſh, when 
the Edwards thought to have added Scotland to 
England and Wales, Dumbarton-caſtle was eſteem- 
ed a ſtrength of che urmoſt conſequence. It was 
the ſcene of ſome of the heroic exploits of our fa- 
mous Wallace. In the civil diſſenſions which diſ- 
tracted Scotland in the fifteenth century, Dumbar- 
ton caſtle was occaſionally a priſon for ſtate-criminals, 
In 1591 it was taken by a ſtratagem equal in bold: 
neſs, and in artifice, to any in hiſtory. As the 
manners of the Scots have ſoftened, and as the ope- 
rations and inſtruments of the art of war have been 
changed, the caſtle of Dumbarton has become of 
leſs conſequence as a place of military ſtrength. It 
is not however deſerted ; and ſtanding, as it does, 
towards the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, which it 
commands, it were folly to deſert it. 


I viſited this ancient fortreſs, It is garriſoned by 

a few invalids. I was ſtruck with the venerable 

air, the erect carriage, and the chearfulneſs of the 

old ſoldiers. One, who conducted me through the 

works, pretended to ſhew me, in an artificial pond, 

a trout, which he aid, had lived here for eighteen 
; Years, 
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years. I. looked with eager eyes, but could not 
diſcern his trout. We climbed up à great many 
ſteps, and through two ancient iron gates, to the 
ſummit of the rock. The gates he deſcribed to be as 
ancient an erection as the days of Wallace. And from 
the conſideration of the manner in which the bars ap- 
peared to be eaten away by the action of the air and 
moiſture, I am inclined to believe that he told the 
truth. On the fide of the rock by which we aſs! 
cended, were ſome patches which had been laid 
with earth, and ſown with ſeeds, or planted with 
fruit · bearing ſhrubs. The expoſure was very fa- 
vourable to vegetation; the mould was rich; and 
the ſpots were aſſiduouſly watered : no garden could 
be more fertile. On the ſummit, we entered firſt 
the barracks occupied by the garriſon, I was plea- 
ſed to ſee that every thing here was wonderfully . 
clean and comfortable. The invalids, too, who oc- 
cupied it, ſeemed not unſatisfied with their ſituation. 
The gunner's houſe is likewiſe the armoury. It is 
but a ſmall quantity of arms that is here to be ſeen: 
but ſmall as it is, I ſhould think, that they might 
be kept in better order, and depoſited in ſome more 
ſuitable ſituation. The gunner's garret is the only 
armoury in Dumbarton-caſtle, I, was, next led a- 
mong the ruins of ſome old fortreſſes, now neglec- 
ted, or demoliſhed, that the materials might be ap- 
Vo. I. 2 10 31 Aa a < To plied 
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plied to other uſes. With fore of theſe was alldels 
ated the remembrance of the renowned Wallace, 
and of mighty feats performed. In a more'devated/ | 
ſttuation are watch-towers; fo contrived, that che 
watchman might in fafety ſurvey from them almoſt" 
every object within the horizon. It was here that 
I. was informed of the correſponding watch towers 
which once ſtood on Drumbuck, and the height of- 
Ben Lomond. Only the ſouth-eaſtern point of the 
kill is now oecupied; the other, riſing, on the 
north-weſt, to a loftier elevation, is at preſent ne- 
glected. I was ſtruck with the obſervation of the 
amazing ſtrength and thickneſs of the ancient walls: 
How very different from thoſe of the ſhewy, un- 
ſubſtantial buildings which are, now a-days, run uþ- 
by our fpeculating maſons and architects on one 
week, that they may fall down on the next? No- 
wonder, however, that theſe ancient fortifications- 
of Dumbarton-Caftle, battered as they have been by 
beſiegers, and by the injuries of time, ſhould be 
crumbling down, notwithſtanding all their maſſy- 
ſtrength ;- ſince even the rock on which they are 
ſeated; has ſuffered by the operation of the ſame 
cauſes. It ſeems to conſiſt, as J have already men- 
tioned, of an irregular aſſemblage of irregular co- 
lumns: Each column, again of fo many ſeparate 
pillars, piled vertically upon each other, and jointed 
together. Now the-irregularity of the ſtructure of 
tha⸗ 
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the columns, the looſe aſſemblage in which they are 
thrown: together, and the looſeneiſs of the junctures 
of che different ꝓillars . of which they conſiſt, all to- 
gether render them little leſs liable than the walls 
built upon them to ſink under the injuries of time. 
They have ſuffered greatly. Large fragments lie 
ſcattered at the baſe of the rock: others impend in 
ſuch threatening attitudes, that a ſpectator can hard» 
ly look up or down upon them, without fear and 
horror.—It is on the level ſpace between the two 
heads of the rock, that the preſent barracks and the 
gunner's houſe ſtand. Phe gunner has à (mall gar- 
den for pot-herhs, beſide his houſe. - But, this is as 
unfavourably ſituated for the advantages of ſun and 
ſhelter, as the patches of garden-ground belonging 
to the commanding. officer, and lying on the ſouth. 
weſtern.dechivity of the rock are favourably ſituated. 
The plants in the gunner's garden ſeemed therefore 
hardly to vegetate. Their appearance was moſt 
pitifully ſtunted and withered. On the higher of 
the two-eminences which crown this rock, my con- 
ductar informed me that the Commanding Officer 
of the garriſon had. once attempted to plant a colony 
of rabbits. The cats from the neighbouring town, 
however, ſo annoyed them, that he was obliged to 
kw albeit — 
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- Taz proſpect from the height of this rock is ex- 
tenſive and delightful. On one ſide are the town of 
Dumbarton, —a part of the courſe of the Leven with 
its rich and animated banks, —and in diſtant view 
the lofty mountains which intervene between Loch- 
Lomond and Loch Loung, on the one hand,—op- 
poſed on the other by the majeſtic elevation of Ben- 
Lomond. Turning ſouthward, and looking up the 
courſe of the Clyde, the ſpectator beholds this noble 
ſtream, probably crowded with veſſels, and having, 
on either bank, rich, cultivated fields, elegant vil- 
las, eſtabliſhments of manufacturing induſtry, and 
aſſemblages of trees ſcattered here and there, in eve- 
ry diverſity of form; the ſurface, too, is greatly 
varied in its level; where the country runs to the 
north-weſt, to join Ben-Lomond.—Turning to the 
north-weſt you behold the Clyde advancing with 
increaſing majeſty to pour itſelf into the Frith di- 
ſinguiſhed by its name. And ſtill, as it advances, 
its progreſs diſplays a richer ſcene of. veſſels coming 
and going, of cultivated fields, and of handſome, 
or ſnug houſes, thickly ſcattered on either ſide. In 
the angle between the Leven and the Clyde riſes a 
fine hill, the front of which was at this time cover- 
ed with corn in ſhocks; behind was grazing 
ground overſpread, in part, with whins, furze, 'and 
broom ; beyond which I obſerved trees: and ſeve- 
ral neat houſes were ſcattered round. On the quar- 
ter 
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ter immediately over the town ſtood a houſe; the 
elegance of the appearance of which, induced me to 
aſk who the proprietor might be. I learned, that 
he was a lawyer. And from this fact alone a tra- 
veller might fafely venture to conclude that tere is 
as well wealth as buſineſs in the cireumjaoent coun⸗ 


try. Wherever the lawyers, practiſing before the 
the ſherriff-courts, are men of fortune or conſidera- 


tion, one may ſafely infer, that there muſt be a good 
deal of commercial buſineſs, of one fort or another, 


done in the neighbourhood, to produce litigations'z 
and that there muſt gone erg 


en e 
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Tun pain b. between the town of Dane 
the caſtle ſands, is divided 
into ſmall parks; and theſe are fenced with thorn 
hedges, ſheltered / within dry ſtone walls. The 
ground poſſeſſedd by the inhabitants of the town 
vill, no doubt, bring no inconſiderable rent for 
the acre; But what might _ the — * 1 


. ee; to — 


Tux principal ſtreet of the town of Dumbarton 
ſeemed to me to have an air of decayed grandeur. 
It might perhaps be, becauſe my imagination was 
cheated by the veneration which I had been previ- 
er ** to entertain for its antiquity. Let, 

the 
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the time was, when it ſerved, in ſome ſort, as _ 


ſea· port to Glaſgow, Greenock and Port- Glaſgow 
were not then ſo conſiderable as they have ſince he- 
come. Here are three glais- houſes, the property of 
Glaſgow merchants... The cotton · manufacture flou- 
riſhing through the whole neighbourhood, makes 
the labouring people, if not rich, at leaſt comfort - 
able. It was on a Saturday night I reached Dums 
darton. I was too much fatigued to get up early 
enough, next morning, to attend divine ſervice in 
the church. It was on the Sunday forenoon there- 
fore, that I wandered round the environs, and vis 
ſited the caſtle. As I returned to the inn, I met 
the congregation juſt leaving the church. The 
children, in conſiderable numbers, were among 
them, with their bibles under their arms. The 
whole company whom I had met, wore in their aſ- 
pect a decent air of devotion, becoming the ſancti- 
ty of the day, and the ſolemnity of the ſervice in 


which they had been engaged. They were clad in 


comfortable, and, many of them, even in expenſive 
clothes. But the faſhion appeared in my eyes ex- 
ceedingly awkward, and, in ſome manner peculiar 
to themſelves, The men were ftout, but coarſe fi. 
gures. The women I thought fingularly homely, 
not to ſay ugly. Indeed of all the places J have vi- 
fited, I ſhould be inclined to diſtinguiſh Dumbarton 
S the ſeat of female homeline(s. But, this is a qua- 


ty 


* 
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kity with which female virtue delights to dwell ; it 
may be ſuppoſed” that the gdbd women of this an- 
cient burgh are chaſte as they are homely. The 
Church being now emptied, I ſtrolled into the 
Church-yard: It uns filled with:-grave-tones of v. 
rious forms and ages; but I-chuld perceive no very 
remarkable monumental curioſity. By the inſcriꝑ · 
tions on the grave. tones; however; I could lfu 
that Buchanan and Macfarlane are two of the maſt 
common ſirnames in this place. Coiguboum is ano» 
ther which often occurs. The Clans of theſe names 
were, in e eee 


„Donne; is the chief t. town in aki ou of 
ee Dover, Its ſchool was once famous. 
F know not whether it ſtill continues to produce 
ſuch excellent ſcholars as in former times. I ſhould 
fuppoſe, that as the induſtry and opulence of the 
circumjacent country continue to increaſe, and as 
the Weſt Highlands are peopled and improved, 
Dumbarton may become more conſiderable than it 
is at preſent. I obſerved indeed a-number of new 
houſes on the weft fide of the Leven, and others 
alſo upon the ſouth-eaſt quarter of the town. 
The ſame cauſes which have begun to enlarge the 
| extent of this place, may probably continue their 
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We a at. — N— — up 
the eaſtern bank of the Clyde to Glaſgow. Near 
the town which we had left, the plain was divided 
by hedges and ſtone- fences into fields which ſeemed 
to be carefully cultivated. Wheat, oats, barley, 
with ſome flax are the crops chiefly raiſed in this 
neighbourhood. The natural ſward has in many 
places, yielded to the culture of foreign graſſes. 
Under the rock of Drumbuck, which I have alrea- 
dy mentioned, as fronting Dumbarton Caſtle, is 
now a printing and bleachfield. As it was Sunday, 
I met many people on the road, ſome travelling, 
others ſtrolling the adjacent fields, and others again 
ſauntering at the doors of the little hedge-. ale. hou- 
ſes. They were all clean, and even well drefled; 
and as I proceeded, I thought, I could obſerve that 
coarſeneſs of features which I had remarked at 
Dumbarton, to give place to ſomething more of 
beauty and expreflion. Late as it was in the ſea- 
ſon, the ſcene was finely animated, and even beau- 
tiful, in compariſon with the wild ſcenes among 
which I had lately wandered. On the declivity of 
the hills which I had upon my left hand, plantations 


of trees of various ages, were irregularly ſcattered. 
| Amidſt 
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Amidſt theſe, I could occaſionally diſcern the front, 
the gabel, the roof, or the chimnies of an hand- 
ſome villa. Where the woods opened, corn-fields 
not yet entirely cleared of their crops, were com- 
ture · ground appeared; yet even there, although 
crags might riſe above, the general colour of the 


ſurface was no unpleaſing, yellowing ſhade of green. 
Towards the river, the proſpe& was yet more agree= 


able. The whole way-fide was thickly ſet, ſome. 
times with ſingle houſes, and at other times with 
ſmall cluſters together. Wherever the plain ſtretch - 
ed to any conſiderable extent between the heights 
and the river, it was adorned with ornamented 
farm-houſes—f2rmes ornees—or with villas on a lar- 
ger ſcale, each with its little decorated domain lying 
around it. On the farther bank of the river, the 


+ w*. 


ſcene was not leſs naturally beautiful, nor did it ap- 


pear tv poſſeſs fewer of theſe ornaments, which po- 
pulation, wealth, art, and induſtry ſpread over the 


ſurface of the earth. I particularly recollect the un- 


uſual aſpect of one very ſhowy, cloſe upon the eaſ- 
tern bank of the river. When I aſked its name, I 


learned, that it was called Friſky-hall. It was illu- 


minated and painted, and dight up in a dune 


an miſtakes finery for elegance. 
Vor. I. „8. 9077 AT 
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Ax no great diſtance' from Dumbarton -ſtands* ; 
D:unglaſc-caſtle, a fortreſs of ſome note in the Scots 
tith hiſtory. How changed the aſpect of theſe ſcenes? 
low altered the manners of their inhabitants from 
what they were when: the caſtles. of Dunglaſs and of 
Dumbarton were the important places in this vicis 
nity; when hunting wild animals, tending domeſti> 
cated ones, ſowing and reaping ſome very ſmall 
quantities of grain, taking a few fiſhes, and plun- 
dering their neighbours - were all the arts, and all the 
modes of induſtry which: the people knew ? Caſtles 
and fortreſſes are now places of comparatively ſmall 
conſequence : Inſtead. of war being the common 
trade, the arts of war are leſs known: to the people 
in general, than the mechanic or fine arts of the las 
teſt invention or improvement were to our forefa. 
thers'::: No modes of attack or defence, but thoſe of 
litigation are known: Hunting is almoſt as little 
practiſed as the art of war: Sedentary induſtry is 
the general employment; And all the envied ener 
ments _— in ledentary luxury. 


Sven were the deſultory reflections which aroſe 
in my mind, whenever the objects which appeared 
before me, could not entirely engroſs my attention, 
Few monuments of antiquity occurred, to attract 
my notice. Theſe have been either deſtrayed, for 


the moſt part, by the injuries of time; or it mop be 
that 
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that they are now obſcured, although perhaps u 
exiſting, by the more {ſplendid creations of the taſte 
and opulence of the preſent time. It is indeed, in 
a country which has continued to improve in wealth 
and population; that the monuments of antiquity 
_ areteaft permanent. When the ſons riſe above the 
wealth and the ingenuity of their fathers, they deſpiſe 
their arts, their pleaſures, and their works. They 
alter the cuſtoms which thoſe eſtabliſhed ; they pull 
down the ſtructures which they reared, to raiſe 
others more ſtately where they ſtood ; They conſe- 
crate their tombs with no ſuperſtitious reverence 3 
Nor are they reſtrained from violating their altars, 
by any thing of religious awe. But, where ſuc- 


ceeding generations have degenerated from the 


glory, and declined from the ſplendour of their an- 
ceſtors; where a country once the ſeat of art and 
-opulence has been deſolated; where poſterity, if 
they have not greatly declined from the dignity of 
the character of their fathers, have at leaſt advanced 
but little above it :—There will the works of an- 
tiquity be preſerved with pride and reverence; 
Here will every thing be reſpected, that tends to re- 
flect upon the ſucceſſors ſome part of the glory of 
their predeceſſors: And it by a decline in taſte, in 
knowledge, and in ſentiment, they ſhall have be- 
come too ſtupid to eſtiinate aright the merits of 
thoſe monuments which preſerve among them the 
I Bbb2 memory 
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memory of better times, yet their own works 


are all too paltry to obſcure thoſe which Wan 
remembrance of their i 


As 1 wp Pai Bc on my left Pet, 2 
ridge of crags, the name of which I learned, upon 
enquiry, to be Kirkpatrick Heights,—as that of the 
the gently ſloping declivity between thoſe crags and 
the highway—is—the Brac of Kirkpatrick. This 
Kirkpatrick is a pariſh, named from the celebrated 
St Patrick, a Britiſh Scot, who paſſed over from 
Stratclyde and preached Chriſtianity to the Iriſh, 
Patrick is ſaid to have been a native of this neigh- 
bourhood. The church of this pariſh has been an- 
ciently dedicated to him, It ſeems to have been 
an edifice of ſome extent and conſequence i in the 
times when the pariſh churches of Scotland had lit- 
tle ſtatelineſs or magnificence to recommend them. 
I obſerved, too, ſome funeral monuments in the 
church yard—which i is cloſe by the way ſide, more 
curiouſly finiſhed, than thoſe which Gray deſcribes 
in theſe lines: 

&« Yet, even theſe bones from inſult to protect, 

Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and artleſs ſculpture dd 


Implores the paing tribute of a fich. 


From 
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Fon Kirkpetrich to Glaſgow, the country is ful 
more and more thickly ſet with houſes ; the fields 
time, more and more ornamented; the country 
| feems indeed to run, by an inſenſible. gradation 
into the town, ſo as to leave it difficult for a ſtrany 
ger to diſcern anne 
anne 5 e 
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cence of a Glaſgow Sunday. The time was, when 
the inhabitants uſed to ſanctify the Lord's day with 
peculiar ſolemnity, nay even with a degree of ſu, 
perſtitious reverence. None might-negle& due at- 
tendance at church: none might ſaunter careleſaly 
through the ſtreets : convivial egjoyment could be 
indulged in, only under the maik of religion: the 
ardour of a man's devotion, and the correctneſs of 
his morality were eſtimated by the zeal with which 
he liſtened to long ſermons, uttered or joined in 
long prayers, and maintained what was. fancied a 
religious auſterity of aſpect and deportment —Thoſe 
days are paſt. In the progreſs of its population, 
induſtry, and refinement, Glaſgow has loſt much 
of its ancient piety. All ranks of its inhabitants 
ſeem now to conſider Sunday, as a day they may 
lawfully dedicate to amuſement. The more worth- 
leſs and licentious part of the labouring artizans 
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fpend the evening of Saturday, all Sunday, and the 
forenoon of Monday, in that diflipation and riot, 
the means of which, the wages of the foregoing 
week have enabled them to purchaſe. Thoſe of this 
claſs whoſe manners are ſomewhat leſs profligats, 
make Sunday excurſions into the country, viſit 
their friends and acquaintance, and chear them- 
ſelves with a dinner more comfortable than ordina- 
ry. There is yet a third diviſion of men in the 
fame ſituation, who indeed go to church for ſome 
part of the day, and perhaps read a page or two 
of the. bible or ſome other pious book at home, but 
think it reaſonable to give the far greater part of 
the day to amuſement of what they deem an harm- 
leſs nature. The manufacturers and merchants, if 
obliged to ſpend the forenoon in their counting 
rooms, make a point however, of appropriating the 
afternoon and evening to convivial emoyment, — 
with the abſtraction of a ſhort interval, in which 
riſing, in gay ſpirits, from the table, they repair to 
the Tontine Coffee-houſe to talk over the news of 
the day, and the tranſactions of the week, and to 
make up parties for ſupper, or for ſome future din- 
ner. If, happily, not detained by buſineſs in the fore- 
noon ; they make parties to ride out into the coun- 
try, and to dine at ſome inn, or perhaps at the vil- 
la of ſome friend, or of the rambler's own. The 


inner is a 80 one; the conviviality being nowiſe 
94 commonly 
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eommonly return, in [tip-t6p' ſpirits, to town. The 
reſtrained by the ſanctity of the day, and the party 
cler ks, ſnop · men, and apprentices make this no leſs a 
day of recreation than their maſters. On the Sunday, 
the clerk and the ſhop-man hire horſes, put on boots 

and ſpurs, and ſally out like fo many knights - er- 
rant, to exhibit themſelves as gentlemen, on the 
highways,” and at the inns and country villages. 
Having but one day in ſeven, on which to act in 
this high character, they are willing to make the 
moſt of that ſeventh day. They accordingly ride out 
in the moſt furious manner, if they have been learn» 

ed to ſit on horſeback, beſpatter the foot-paſſengers, 
accoſt and abuſe every civil ſtranger, they may haps 
pen to meet, get drunk at the inns, ſwear at the 
landlord and waiters, and return homewards in all 
the glory of drunkennels, wn, and inſolence. 


4 


I HAD Wente n on . as I 
drew near to the city of Glaſgow, appearances 
enough to juſtify all that 1 have here ſaid. I was 
unlucky enough to fall in with two young men who 
ſeemed to be of the laſt of the deſcriptions above. 

mentioned. Not being of a temper. to-enter' eager» 
ly into converſation with ſtrangers, I paſſed them cis 
vily; flackening my ſpeed as I paſſed them: and then 
_ renewing the round trot at which I had been before 

riding. I was ſoon ſurpriſed, however, to hear the 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen whom I had left behind, ride furiouſly 
| after me. I held in my horſe that they might paſs. 
They paſſed, but immediately halted, fo that I could 
not avoid overtaking them. Still unwilling to join 
company with them, I again paſſed, but was ſoon 
again overtaken. 'I then determined to ride on, as 
before I had firſt come up with them, careleſs whe- 
ther with, before, or behind them. But, they per- 
ſiſted to teize and perſecute me, by one little art, 
or another, till my patience was exhauſted, and my 
fortitude ſubdued. I addrefled them gently and 
ſubmiſſively ; and by ſoothing their pride and petu- 
lance, was then ſuffered to ride on quietly in com- 
pany with them. Such are the incidents which a 
traveller cannot well avoid meeting with, on a Sun- 
n in the . of this city. 


I raves ſaid tha, the nearer the city, fo muck 
the greater was the profuſion of villas and of mini- | 
ature pleaſure-grounds ſurrounding them : I withT 
could add, that ſo much the more did the taſte of 
the houſes and the grounds ſeem to improve. But, 
I am, in truth, afraid that the environs of Glaſgow 
exhibit ſome inſtances of that falſe taſte which has 
been ſometimes laid to the charge of opulent citi- 
zens. The wood was commonly difpoſed in belts 
with a regular alternation of unplanted ſtripes, ſo as 
to give the whole, much of the appearance of a piece 
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of ſtriped cloth. There was ſomething curiouſly. 
affected abou: he houſes and office-houſes. Indeed, 
I have been not a little diverted to remark, that 
thop-keepers dealing in parti-coloured ſtuffs are apt 


to paint their ſhop.doors, &c. after the patterns of 
their ſtuffs; and to transfer to their dwelling-hou- 


ſes, thoſe decorations which have ſet off their ſhops 
to ſuch advantage. This is but one inſtance; But 
the taſte of tradeſmen whoſe time has been other- 
wiſe employed, than in cultivating the Fine Arts, 
is generally guided by this analogy. It were in- 
vidious to enumerate a multitude of particular in- 


*. ſtances: But the obſervation of them i in this neigh- 
bourhood, afforded me ſome amuſement. I ſaw, 
ut the ſame time, a number of truly handſome, 
| ſometimes indeed ſplendid houſes, ſurrounded with 
grounds laid out in the happicſt taſte and with 


the greateſt ſkill, All ſuch fields as were not oceu- 


pied with plantations, or kept ſacred from the 


plough, that they might afford the ornament of, 
verdant, leyel lawn, were covered with plentiful 
crops of corn, moſtly in the ſhock, but ſeeming to 

have been cut down, while it was ſtill angige: | 


AT the village of Partith, the road leads acroſs 
the Kelvin. Here are conſiderable milns, at which is 
prepared 2 great part of the wheat and- flour con- 


ſumed in Glaſgow. Adyke has been drawn acroſz 
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the river to carry off vater forthe milla. The river 
was at this time much {wollen"by the rains which 
had lately fallen; in confequence of which fuch 2 
body of water poured oer the dyke ag "to forma 
fine water-fall. The height'from which the water 
fell, was not indeed lofty: but the theet of water 
was ſo conſiderable, that it formed truly 2 grand 
object. The force with which it fell broke à part 
into ſmall drops and into vapour, which, riſing, 
hovered over it, like a miſt." The drops fell upon 


as in rain, as we rode along the Yank.—Near be 


dridge I obſerved an old building concerning which 
Twas calbvr (6 Wile ib Whale? Flearn- 3 
oats; f ee, by 


— beyond the bridge, on | the way tq 5 
the town, and oppoſite to the mills, is a piece ON: 
; rifing ground, which ſeems to be kept for a grals- 


It has been once, I ſhould ſuppoſe, ſurtourid. | 
ed with trees; | Some fine old trees ſtill grow, op- | 


| polite, on the fide of the mills.” But, I was ſingu- 
larly ſtruck with the aſpect of one old trunk; with- 


in the park. All the upper part has long fince de- 


 - cayed, or has been cut away. The bark has been 

peeled off from the nemaining part of the trunk, 
and it has been worn, ſeemingly,” by accident, tc 
3 the reſemblance of one of thoſe rude dave pa | 
ken ni found 1 in n ſome parts in haves, as 500 . 
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ſuppoſed to have been {et up by our anceltors, ag 
rr vel 
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me, to be in general ſpacious and elegant above the 
condition of their - preſent inhabitants. I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, chat, this may once have been à favourite 
place of refidence for ihe more opulent inhabitants 
of Glaſgow. In the progrels of the city, and in the 
improvement-of the taſte, and the adyancement of 
the wealth of its citizens j other ſtreets and other 
ſuburbs have become more faſhionable places of reſi- | 
dence than Anderſton. It ſeems to be now occu- 

pied chiefly by weavers and petty ſhop-keepers. The 
ſtreets were thronged with decent trades- people, in 
- their Sunday's clothes. The neatneſs of their dreſß 
beſpoke the comfortablenefs, or at leaſt poſſible com- 
fortableneſs of their circumſtances. - All wore fuch 
an air of decency, and happineſs as could not but be 
pleaſing to a benevolent mind. I proceeded to em- 
ming's Inn, where I had formerly been, —and had 


experienced the moſt civil and attentive treatment, 
FFF 555 
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Uarly intereſting by the nature 
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F IST A hrou h Aabia, 2 other Countries in e Luſt, 
by M. N. . Messated with” 

. vols. 8vo. price 12s. in boards. | 
* The, Tranſlator in, dp Preface, after tracin 


mer theſe tiavels, They afford the 


the out- 
#, and 


were almoſt the only topographical; accotibt of Arabia, if 


85 e hands © f the European public. Being the reſults of os 
ervation, not of one man only, but of à party of tra 
lers, and thoſe all well qualified v0 direct their attention: im 
per line of enquiry z they contain ſuch a bedy of tru 

Saable | information, 41 is to be met with it very few N 

volumes of Travels. Relating to — tamous from 


the earlieſt ages of antiqui 
= BHI their a. l y 
much new light on the OR rhe $4014 — the wor- 


Na. and the cuſtoms recorded. in the Old 
uſt upon the whole confeſs, that I ha ave never pau ha 
it in my power to abuſe f good” an occafiory of receiving 
real mental improvements with rational atuſemens, as that 
which the Tranſlating this work has afforded me.“ 
it A new Colle&ion of Moral Tales, written by the ele 
brated Marmibntel, and now Ar ated; in 3 he 
} 12m. 78. 6d. 3971 ; 
4 Marmontel or again tried in his old age, a ſpecies 
writing, in which he was extremely fu in ks you nc 
Years ferm to have impaired neither the vigour, nor the 
delicacy of his genius. Seldom has moral wiſdom, been ar-. 
rayed in a more charming dreſi than it here wears: He has 
Kilfully ſclefted the characters, the ſituations, the incidents 


human. life which are the rooſt generally intereſting, and 
ah combined them into ſonie of the \\ weetelt happieſt forms 


that fancy ever 2 on 1 of Ufe, he by fome 
wonderful art un himſelf, at leaſt if we ex- 
cept the author o os akefield, has conferred's' 
magic power to pleaſe.” 
HI. Gonſalvo ef @ardovay tranfated- fromy-the French of 
M. Florian, 3 vols, ſmall 8vo. 7s. 6d. fewed. 
+ * Of all the popular writings of Florian, Gonſalvo 
bears the higheſt charafter,—A more beautiful, intereſting 
work of i * never appeared in the Engliſh * 
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